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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE OF 


STEEL 


@ NOW that we finally are ‘all the way in the 
war,” thoughtful manufacturers taking stock of 
the immediate and more distant future can be 
assured of a number of things. As pointed out 
by E. L. Shaner, STEEL’s editor-in-chief (p. 47), 
we for the first time in a decade have national 
unity; industry, labor, government—all sectors of 
our population now have a common purpose, to 
win the victory. There will be little further 
talk about allocating scarce critical materials for 
civilian use (p. 21). Certain to arrive shortly 
are more government controls, higher taxes, a 
trend toward a lower standard of luxury living. 
From now on, until the victory, this is to be a 
deadly serious, exceedingly busy United States. 


In raw materials and in our potential ability 
to convert them into weapons of war (p. 24) we 
outstrip the Axis powers. With patriotic fervor 
at the highest pitch since 
World War I, there can be no 
doubt of the final outcome. 
There will be renewed, more 
intensive effort to mobilize 
every possible facility into war production. 
That means that many manufacturers not yet 
enlisted will have new opportunities to get or- 
ders —that not only will contribute to our coun- 
try’s striking power but will enable them to keep 
going. .. . There are ways in which manufac- 
turers can co-operate further: Mr. Knudsen (p. 
25) calls for a 168-hour work-week in armament 
production; Mr. Nelson (p. 30) appeals for re- 
lease of surplus quantities of critical materials 
not immediately needed. 


Outstrip 
The Axis 


C. E. Adams (p. 32) is the new head of OPM’s 
Iron and Steel Section. ... Prices on ferro- 
manganese, ferrosilicon and silicomanganese (p. 
32) are reaffirmed. . . Pas- 
senger car and light truck out- 
put will be further curtailed 
(p. 118). . . . Civilian con- 
sumption of rubber will be re- 
duced drastically (p. 37)... . Production of 


Further 
Curtailment 
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coin-operated machines (p. 33) will be cut; cop- 
per conductors are to be simplified further; a 
new order gives priorities assistance to the pe- 
troleum industry. . . . Public utility expansion 
(pp. 30 and 34) is under control; containers are 
covered by an industry committee. ... The 
steel expansion program (p. 24) is to be broad- 
ened. . . . OPA cites two scrap dealers (p. 34) as 
price violators; products of copper and copper 
alloys will continue to be made from inventories 
of partially fabricated metal. 


+ ¢ ° 


Short-run stamping and forming operations of 
many types can be handled without dies by em- 
ploying a novel series of bench machines. Some 
of the work that can be done 
by this method is explained 
(p. 50) by A. T. O'Neil. ... 
Paul J. McKimm discusses the 
melting phase (p. 62) in the 
second of his studies on the manufacture of high- 
quality low-cost steel. . . . Professor Maccono- 
chie describes (p. 72) a high-speed metal saw for 
cutting shell billets to length for forging. ... A 
vertical system of high-speed reaming for rifle 
barrels (p. 77) combines three independent 4- 
spindle hydraulic powered reaming machines in 
one frame for high production rates. 


Forming Work 
Without Dies 


¢ ° ° 


Harold Lawrence explains (p. 54) how record- 
ing ammeters and voltmeters can provide an ac- 
curate record of your welding operations. Same 
charts can be interpreted to 
determine causes of faulty 
welds. Such checks on tech- 
nique help keep operators on 
their toes.... S. F. Swain 
tells (p. 80) how planned materials handling im- 
proves foundry operations by permitting closer 
control of physical and chemical analyses, thus 
making possible higher quality iron. . . . Dr. R. 
W. Mitchell, in the second of his series on metal 
cleaning and ordnance work, analyzes (p. 86) the 
characteristics which influence rinsing and pre- 
cleaning. He also discusses the field for elec- 
trocleaning. 


Checks Welding 
Technique 
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Inland Helps Motorize 


America’s New Army 


Modern warfare calls for vast quantities of high powered 
motorized equipment. That is why factories throughout the 
land are working day and night to supply America’s new 
army with trucks, trailers, scout cars, staff cars and other 


essential vehicles. 


And for their construction Inland is rolling thousands of 
tons of steel products—sheets and strip for frames, bodies, 
fenders, wheels — plates for axle housings — bars for springs 
and bumpers. At a record pace Inland is producing these 
and other products so that the soldiers of the U.S. A. may 


have the fine motorized equipment they require and deserve. 


Not only for army transport but for many other, needs, 
Inland men and mills are all-out for National Defense. It is 


Inland’s No. 1 Job! 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
Sales Offices: 
Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, New York 


SHEETS + STRIP + TIN PLATE + BARS + PLATES FLOOR PLATE 
STRUCTURALS + PILING + RAILS + TRACK ACCESSORIES + REINFORCING BARS 
































@ ON GUARD: Heavily 
armed and wearing steel 
helmets, a detachment from 
the 52nd Coast Artillery 
march to plant of Air Asso- 
ciates Inc., Bendix,: N. J., 
after orders were issued to 
protect vital centers. NEA 
photo 





Industry Enters War with Flyin 


Start to New Production Goals 


Twenty-Months’ Defense Effort Considered Good Practice For 


Faster Action ... Country Heads Into New Era of Expansions and 


Controls . . . This Week’s Conference in Washington May De- 


termine If Its To Be Labor Peace Without 


@ AMERICA AT WAR is at last 
launched on a really all-out indus- 
trial production campaign. 

Activity during the coming 
months—perhaps years—will dwarf 
that of the “defense” program of 
the past 20 months. Our rearma- 
ment effort to date, tremendous as 
it has been, may be considered as 
practice for what is to come. 

Arms will flow from _ factories 
steadily, relentlessly—a little more 
now, a lot more in a few months- 
and then the flood. 

Aircraft, gun, tank and ammuni- 
tion plants and shipyards will be 
placed as nearly as possible on 168- 
hour week operations. 

Controls over metals and other 
strategic materials will be greatly 
intensified. Civilian production will 
give way to the manufacture of 
war materiel. Half or more of all 
our available metals wi!l be devoted 
to military goods. 

Capacity for production will be 
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expanded, by building more new 
plants and enlarging existing units. 
Aircraft and ships will receive first 
attention, then other fighting equip- 
ment, then steel and other materials. 

That is America’s answer to the 
Axis attack on the United States. 

The instant effect of Japan’s 
treachery was to wipe out the in- 
ternal dissensions which had divided 
this country and to create a deter- 
mination to out-produce the Axis 
at any cost. Industry, labor, govern- 
ment and public were fused in the 
first national unity in a decade. 

Industry declared last week in 
emphatic terms: “We wil! deliver 
the goods.” Typifying this attitude 
was a wire from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers to the 
President: 

“Industry will build two battle- 
ships for every one that sinks. 

‘It will match every bomb with 
a dozen. 

‘It will blacken the skies with 


Additional Laws 


planes to replace the ones shot 
down.” 

Immediately on receipt of news 
of Japan’s attack, secret plans to 
protect industrial plants from sabo- 
tage were nut into effect. 

Labor laid aside its selfish ambi- 
tions and called for an end to 
strikes. 

Said AFL President Green: “With 
America at war, the no-strike policy 

. .must be made 100 per cent ef- 
fective.’ CIO President Murray: 
CIO unions will work “unselfishly 
and self-sacrificially on a program 
of uninterrupted production.” UMW 
President Lewis: “Every American 
must rally to defense. All other 
considerations become insignificant.” 

A number of strikes in process or 
scheduled were canceled by local 
union leaders. 

In Detroit some interruptions to 
automotive assembly lines resulted 
as workmen left their jobs to en- 
list in the armed services in hope 
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of seeing action against Japan. De- 
partures were not in great number, 
but were sufficient to complicate 
operations and delay schedules, 

A public which had been some- 
what apathetic toward the “defense” 
program and lend-lease aid to the 
democracies accepted the fact of 
war calmly, after the initial shock, 
and prepared to make the sacrifices 
that will be required. 

The government acted swiftly to 
place the country on a full war 
footing. Recognition of existence of 
a state of war was quickly given 
and plans for co-ordinating all the 
industrial capacity, the materials 
and man-power available for war 
production started. 

All exports to Japan and occupied 
territories and to Japanese nationals 
were immediately embargoed. 

Appraisal of the situation resulted 
in this major conclusion: That 
while the Axis powers lead this 
country in military preparation they 
are far behind in resources and po- 
tentialities. 


Superior Steel Capacity 


Comforting to Americans is the 
realization that the United States 
alone is producing three tons of 
steel for every two tons made by 
the Axis powers and the countries 
they dominate, and that the com- 
bined steel capacity of this country 
and her allies is considerably more 
than twice the Axis total. 

United States capacity now is ap- 
proximately 88,000,000 tons annual- 
ly, and 10,000,000 tons of additional 
capacity is either underway or pro- 
jected. All will be allocated within 
30 days. Additional expansion was 
being talked in Washington last 
week and will be undertaken if a 
new appraisal of needs indicates it 
is necessary. 

In the 20 months since the United 
States started to rearm, vast new 


facilities to produce all the imple- 
ments of war have been constructed. 
Workmen have been trained in ord- 
nance manufacture. Designs have 
been tested and perfected. A _ sys- 
tem of control over materials has 
been organized, and a war materials 
production planning agency devel- 
oped. Capacity for the production 
of needed nonferrous metals has 
been enlarged, and stockpiles of 
strategic materials accumulated. 


Tin Probably Most Important 


Of the latter, tin is probably the 
most important. Stocks- held here 
amount to about 116,000 long tons, 
enough to last for more than a year. 
A year’s stock of rubber also has 
been built up and strict conservation 
measures adopted. Manganese, 
tungsten, graphite, mica, chromite, 
and other materials which are large- 
ly imported from the Far East have 
been stocked in varying quantities. 

Stringent measures to conserve 
these stockpiles have been taken 
by the government, and means are 
being explored to continue their 
importation despite the war. 

To this end the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. is studying plans to 
concentrate imports from the Far 
East in the hands of one of its sub- 
sidiaries. Feeling the added risk and 
expense involved in purchasing and 
transporting the materials would 





@ THEY PLAN THE STRATEGY: Joint 
board of Army and Navy chiefs meets 
at the War Department in Washing- 
ton. Left to right: Brig. Gen. H. F. 
Loomis: Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold; 
Maj. Gen. William Bryden; Gen. George 
C. Marshall, chief of staff; Admiral 


H. R. Stark, chief of naval operations; 
Rear Admiral R. E. Ingersoll; Rear Ad- 
miral J. H. Towers; and Rear Admiral 
R. K. Turner. Army Signal Corps photo 





discourage private companies from 
continuing the trade, the RFC will 
be prepared to buy all necessary 
imports. Government purchase and 
sale of these items would make it 
easier to control prices both in the 
foreign and domestic markets. 


Imported stocks would be allo- 
cated monthly under instructions 
from OPM in much the same man- 
ner that imports of rubber and lead 
now are distributed. 

Restrictions on the use of rubber 
were tightened soon after the out- 
break of hostilities. The OPM Pri- 
orities Division decreed no new tires 
or tubes could be sold from mid- 
night Dec. 10 to Dec. 22 except on 
preference rating orders of A-3 or 
higher. The action followed a buying 
“spree” during the first several days 
last week. 


Asks Surplus Be Made Available 


Priorities Director Donald M. Nel- 
son appealed to manufacturers hold- 
ing inventories of needed matcrials 
in excess of immediate requirements 
to voluntarily make their surpluses 
available to the government for de- 
fense production. 

OPM already has power to re- 
quisition inventories or any proper- 
ty it deems necessary. 

Further curtailment of automo- 
bile production beyond the previous 
50 per cent cut was specified last 
week, and decreased output of other 
civilian goods requiring metals, will 
be ordered soon, according to OPM 
officials. 

Priority ratings on the more 
urgently needed types of military 
equipment are being raised. AA 
ratings have been placed on needed 
requirements for battleships and 
certain other naval craft. Ratings 
on many ships, including a number 
of merchant vessels, have been ad- 
vanced from A-1-b to A-l-a, with 
lower ratings stepped up according- 
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@ United States’ world-wide job in the conflict, which calls for increased production, is indicated by this map of supply 


lines, showing how countries on every continent have been receiving assistance. 
Extent to which those across the Pacific have been disrupted is still a military secret. NEA graph 


sidered vital. 


ly. In fact, the military arms have 
been given a virtual blank check 
on priorities. 

Other controls being formulated 
or planned by government officials: 

An effective price control bill, 
passage of which will be facilitated 
by the war. 

Restrictions on profits in arms 
manufacture. 

Compulsory savings plan. 

Higher taxes, to become effective 
in 1942. Among the new taxes prob- 
ably will be a “purchase” tax on 
specific articles competing with de- 
fense materials. 

Compulsory extension of subcon- 
tracting and pooling of facilities for 
defense manufacture. 

Consensus in all quarters is that 
the war will be long and difficult, 
that it will entail the expenditure 
of $150,000,000,000 or more, that the 
civilian population will be asked to 
give up many things entirely and 
that there will be a general decline 
in the standard of luxury living. 





@ Maj. Gen. Robert M. Danforth, 
chief of field artillery for the United 
States Army, told 500 Midwest manu- 
facturers at a meeting in Chicago 
last week that a “bottleneck” exists 
in production of 105-millimeter how- 
itzers, ammunition for them, sights 
and other equipment. He added the 
army can get all the manpower it 
needs, but guns and ammunition are 
required quickly. Meeting was 


called by the Army Ordnance Associ- 
ation. 
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Maintenance of these lines has been con- 


Japan No Match for United States 


In Essential Metals Supplies 


@ WHILE the United States holds a 
vast superiority over Japan in met- 
als and other strategic materials 
supplies and capacity, the outbreak 
of hostilities will bring further re- 
strictions on the use of these ma- 
terials in civilian goods manufac. 
cure. 

Most severely affected, of course, 
will be those materials which this 
country has been importing from 
the Far East and for which ade- 
quate sources of supply have not 
been developed in this hemisphere. 
Included are tin, tungsten, rubber, 
manganese chromite, graphite and 
various oils. Sizeable stockpiles of 
these materials have been built up 
during recent months, but the un- 
certzinty of future supplies will 
necessitate the utmost in conserva- 
tion measures. 

In iron, steel, aluminum, copper, 
lead and zinc, the United States has 
large capacities established and 
sizeable expansion programs under- 
way. Total output of these metals 
can be expanded. Japan’s capacity 
for producing these metals is com- 
paratively insignificant, although it 
is probable stockpiles have been 
created. 

Japan’s annual steel producing 
capacity, for example, is estimated 


to be about equal to the United 


States’ monthly production. The 
Japanese have carefully guarded 
output figures in recent months. 


Comparative production figures for 
the two countries since 1929 follow: 


United 

States Japan 
TREE hs Gee se ea 2 60,830,000 2,519,000 
oo Pe eee 44,000,000 2,563,000 
1931 .......... 28,216,000 2,098,000 
RO cae 5 14,922,000 2,576,000 
1933... s ccc SOUS Dee 
1934 .......... 28,671,000 4,124,000 
| A Dg err 37,428,000 5,441,000 
1996 ...3....-. S42 See 
1937 .......... 55,443,000 6,404,000 
Se eee 31,071,000 6,720,000 
SETS daa ace 51,585,000 7,056,000 
SOG oo cise as GOSRAANRE lt cc tive 
TF Lg eis CAO nsec 


Estimated. 


Japan has ranked still lower in 
comparison with the United States 
and other countries as a producer of 
pig iron. Lack of sufficient ore has 
necessitated increased imports of 
both pig iron and scrap to accommo- 
date the expansion in steelmaking 
facilities. As a consequence, from 
1933 until the 1940 embargo, Japan 
took more than 10,000,000 net tons 
of scrap from the United States. 

Japanese imports of iron and steel 
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scrap in net tons from the United 
States in recent years follow: 


of POP eee 233,000 
EG 6 ete 60 613,000 
, Fe 1,309,000 
ere 1,193,000 
ES 1,131,000 
| Pee ee 2,097,000 
Sree 1,530,000 
1939 ......++++ Deeepouu 
DD ware ti oa 1,078,000 


Ironical is the fact that in recent 
years a large portion of the strate- 
gic war materials imported by Ja- 
pan came from the United States. 
In addition to the bulk of iron and 
steel scrap, Japan bought much pe- 
troleum, ferroalloys, copper, metal- 
working machinery and_ aircraft 
here. 

Tin stocks in the United States 
are 116,000 long tons, adequate for 
13 months, or possibly two years or 
more if stringent conservation 


measures are effected. While 92 per 


cent of our imports came from the 
Far East last year, ore is now be- 
ing bought in Bolivia. This will be 
smelted in a new plant being fi- 
nanced by Defense Plant Corp. at 
Texas City, Tex., and which will 
have an annual capacity of 18,000 
tons a year. Plant is scheduled to 
start production in February, and, 
in view of the situation in the Pa- 
cific, the smelter’s capacity prob- 
ably will be increased. 

Aluminum ingot producing ca- 
pacity will reach 60,000 tons a 
month by late 1942; Japan’s ca- 
pacity was estimated by the Bureau 
of Mines in 1939 to be less than 2000 
tons a month. 

Lead refining capacity in this 
country is rated at 70,000 tons a 
month, but production this year has 
been only around 52,000 tons a 
month. 

Japan, which was a heavy buyer 





of Mexican lead until such imports 
were stopped this year, has only a 
smail domestic capacity. 

Zinc smelting capacity in the 
United States will be about 83,000 
tons monthly in 1942. Japan’s esti- 
mated capacity is 5000 tons a month. 

Magnesium producing capacity 
here will be 15,000 tons monthly 
next year. Japan’s capacity is un- 
known. 

Rubber stocks aggregating 600,- 
000 tons, enough for a year’s nor- 
mal consumption, have been built 
up here. Synthetic rubber produc- 
tion now is at a rate of 12,500 tons 
annually, will reach 24,000 tons next 
year, and 35,000 tons in 1943. Syn- 
thetic rubber output can be ex- 
panded more rapidly if necessary. 
However, conservation steps, includ- 
ing retreading of tires and reclama- 
tion of used rubber probably will 
be essential. An 11-day moratorium 
on sales of new tires is in effect. 


Allies’ Steel Capacity 120 Per Cent Greater Than Axis’; 


Broadening of U. S. Expansion Program Considered 


@ UNITED STATES alone can pro- 
duce three tons of steel for every 
two tons that can be made by Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan and all the Axis- 
dominated countries of the world 
put together. 

Combined steel capacity of the 
United States, the British Empire 
and Russia is considerably more 
than twice the Axis total. 

Even if two-thirds of the Russian 
capacity should fall into German 
hands, the United States and the 
Allies could still make 60 per cent 
more steel than Germany and the 
rest of the world. 

These facts were revealed in a 
recent study by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute of available data 
on world steel capacity and produc- 
tion. 

By the close of 1941, the Amer- 
ican steel industry will have capaci- 
ty for producing approximately 88,- 
000,000 net tons of steel per year. 
According to the best information 
available, approximately 60,600,000 
tons per year can be produced by 
Germany, Japan, and all continental 
European steelmaking nations ex- 
cept Russia. American steel capaci- 
ty exceeds that total by close to 50 
per cent, 

Steel capacity of the British Em- 
pire is approximately 20,600,000 tons 
per year, and Russia’s about 21,800,- 
000 tons. 

Steel capacity of the United States, 
the British Empire and Russia is 
about 130,400,000 tons per year, near- 
ly 120 per cent more than that of 
the Axis. 

About 60 per cent of the Russian 


steel capacity is believed to be locat- 
ed in its central and southern areas. 
If Russia should lose those areas, 
approximately 117,300,000 tons of 
steel could still be produced annual- 
ly by American and British Empire 
steel industries plus the remaining 
40 per cent of Russian capacity. 

By comparison, the Axis and Axis- 
dominated countries could make 
only about 73,700,000 tons of steel 
per year at full capacity, with all 
the steelmaking facilities in central 


gaged 1053 CREST 
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and southern Russia engaged, which 
seems doubtful. 

Steel mills of Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland have 
produced as much as_ 29,600,000 
tons of steel per year, equivalent 
to about half the total steel capacity 
owned by Axis and Axis-dominated 
countries. 

French steel capacity is estimated 
at 10,700,000 tons, actual production 
in 1929. In no succeeding year did 
France come within 12 per cent of 
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@ Built without thought of the possibility of air raids, many American industrial 
plants in vulnerable areas would present excellent targets for bombers. How to 
improvise blackouts is a problem confronting defense officials and management 
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that total. Belgium produced about 
4,500,000 in 1929. Japan’s capacity 
is about 7,100,000 tons, based on 
1940 output. Italian capacity is 
about 3,000,000 tons, the peak 
reached in 1939. Luxembourg’s peak 
was in 1929, with 3,000,000 tons. 
Hungary, Spain and Sweden can 
produce about 2,700,000 tons. 

France, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, conquered by Germany in 
the 1940 campaigns, reached their 
peak in 1929, and failed to reach 
that level in any later year. 


President Asks for New Plants 


Additional steel expansion 
above the 10,000,000-ton program al- 
ready approved by OPM—was con- 
sidered a distinct possibility in Wash- 
ington last week, although no defi- 
nite plans had been made. 

W. A. Hauck, chief of the OPM 
steel expansion unit, stated he had 
not received any instructions to start 
work on a new expansion program. 
He added that in view of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks at press conferences 
and in his address to the nation that 
he expected consideration would be 
given to further steel expansion. 
Two-thirds of the approved 10,000,- 
000-ton program has been allocated 


Copper, Lead, Zinc 


and the remainder will be allocated 
within 30 days. 

In his broadcast to the nation Dec. 
9, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“T have been working today on the 
subject of production. Your govern- 
ment has decided on two broad pol- 
icies. 

“The first is to speed up produc- 
tion by working on a seven-day week 
basis in every war industry, includ- 
ing the production of essential war 
materials. 

“The second policy, now being put 
into form, is to rush additions to the 
capacity of production by building 
more new plants, by adding to old 
plants and by using the many small- 
er plants for war needs.” 

Other high defense officials joined 
in pleading for greater production 
from existing facilities. 

OPM Director General William S. 
Knudsen said the production goal for 
heavy four-motored bombers must 
be stepped up from 500 to 1000 a 
month. He called for a 168-hour 
work-week and went on record for a 
“work-or-fight” policy. 

Sidney Hillman, OPM associate di- 
rector general, appealed to the CIO 
and AFL unions to introduce the 168- 
hour week in defense industries. He 
urged that the program be effected 


With Joint Committees in Charge; 


HM PROGRAM of seven-day three- 
shift operation of the nation’s cop- 
per, zinc and lead-mining capacity 
has been recommended by the war 
production committee of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers—CIO, to the OPM 
Labor Division. Sidney Hillman, 
associate director general, an- 
nounced that this program will be 
referred to the SPAB for action. 

Along with the union’s report, 
the OPM Labor Division will trans- 
mit a report of its own study of 
the copper industry, making recom- 
mendations for expanding output. 

The union report recommends 
the establishment of national and 
local committees of government, 
management and labor to carry out 
the proposed program of continu- 
ous operation. 

Such a program can be carried 
out, the union report says, provid- 
ed improvements are made in con- 
ditions of work, in mine manage- 
ment, and in labor relations. 

Important points in the union’s 
program include: 

1. Seven-day, 
tions, 

2. Improved ventilation. 

3. Abolition or modification of 


three-shift opera- 
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the contract system of wage pay- 


ments, 
4. More efficient “servicing” of 
miners with tools, haulage and 


hoisting facilities. 

5. “Up-grading” of skills, greater 
specialization of tasks, training of 
new miners on the job, and a com- 
plete survey of the available min- 
ing labor supply. 

6. Increases in wage rates where 
necessary to attract workers from 
less hazardous and less essential 
occupations. 

7. Provisions of adequate housing 
in mining camps. 

8. Establishment of local union- 
management production commit- 
tees to work out at each mine, mill, 
smelter, refinery and primary fab- 
ricating plant the details of wage 
adjustments, labor management, 
working conditions and the _ han- 
dling of grievances, 

9. Provision by the OPM of en- 
gineering and other consultants to 
assist local production committees 


in expanding nonferrous metals 
production. 
10. Establishment of a_ national 


industry-wide committee of govern- 
ment, industry and labor officials 
to co-ordinate the work of the local 





immediately and that adjustments in 
existing contracts and wage scales 
be made later. 

Donald M. Neison, executive direc- 
tor of SPAB, called for vastly in- 
creased production of war materials 
and utilization of all resources, 
plants, men and materials, to that 
end. 


Pledges Co-operation 


The utmost co-operation of the 
steel industry in supplying materials 
for the arme# forces was pledged 
to President Roosevelt by Walter 
S. Tower, president, American Iron 
and Steel Institute, in a telegram 
following the declaration of war. 

Mr. Tower’s telegram: “The steel 
industry of the United States, as you 
know, has been giving its utmost in 
production in co-operation with the 
defense program. The vicious attack 
by Japan upon this country and the 
declaration by the Congress of a 
state of war will serve to put the in- 
dustry to even greater efforts and 
you have its pledge to provide the 
Army and the Navy and the air 
forces of the country with the 
vital materials essential to the vic- 
tory which your stirring message 
promised.” 


Miners Propose Continuous Operations, 


Labor Steadier 


make overall surveys 
of production capacity, and study 
the possibilities of bringing idle 
mine capacity into operation. 


committes, 


Management-Labor Parley 
To Ban Strikes Scheduled 


A conference between 12 repre 
sentatives of labor and 12 repre- 
sentatives of management to place 
industrial relations on a war-time 
basis with a binding agreement that 
would prohibit strikes for the dura- 
tion of the war will be held in Wash- 
ington Wednesday. President Roose- 
veit summoned the conference to 
work out a program “within a very 
few days.” 

“The first and essential objective 
of the conference,’ the President 
said, “will be to reach an unanimous 
agreement to prevent the interrup- 
tion of production by labor disputes 
during the period of the war. It is 
not expected there will be any hesi- 
tation on the part of either labor or 
industry to accept this basic condi- 
tion of the nation’s safety.” 

Labor’s representatives will be 
chosen by the CIO and the AFL, six 
each, and the business representa- 
tives will be selected by the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce Business Ad- 
visory Council. The President will 
appoint a moderator and associate 
moderator. 

Washington representatives of in- 
dustry feel that the management- 
labor conference this week is mere- 
ly to stall off legislation. They feel 
some resentment that labor has 
had a chance to select its own rep- 
resentatives while management has 
not been allowed that privilege. 


Bell Aircraft Grants Wage 
Increase; Dispute Settled 


Agreement in the 3-month dispute 
between Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, 
and the CIO United Auto Workers 
which will provide more than $750,- 
000 in retroactive pay for approxi- 
mately 10,500 workers has been 
reached, it was reported last week. 

Settlement terms include a wage 
increase of 12% cents an hour for 
the company’s Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., plants. Minimum wage 
for beginners has been raised from 
90 to 65 cents an hour, with auto- 
matic increase to 75 cents per hour 
after a 60-day probationary period. 

Union’s demands for a “mainte- 
nance of membership” union shop 
and dues checkoff were not granted. 


Arsenal Strike Called Off 
“In View of the War” 


Strike of union workmen at the 
government’s $57,000,000 shell-load- 
ing plant near Ravenna, O., oper- 
ated by Atlas Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., was officially called off 
early last week “in view of the war 
in the Far East.” 

Action was taken at the sugges- 
tion of Hugh E. Sperry, regional 
director of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, who is said to have 
told union spokesmen the company 
had agreed not to discriminate 
against workers who had _ partici- 
pated in the strike. 

Unions involved included the Na- 
tional Arsenal Workers of Amer- 
ica, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Switch- 
men’s Union (AFL), and the Ma- 
chinists’ Union (AFL). 

A strike of welders in various 
plants in the East and Middle West 
did not materialize, as threatened 
just before the Japanese incident. 


Captive Coal Mines Under 
Closed Shop Agreement 
mines last week 
were operating under the Appa- 
lachian agreement, including the 
closed shop clause, after the three- 
man arbitration board voted two- 
to-one in favor of the United Mine 
Workers, 

Dr. John R. Steelman, chairman 
of the board, and an employe of 


Captive coal 
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the Department of Labor, and John 
L. Lewis, UMW president, voted in 
favor of the closed shop. B. F. 
Fairless, president of the United 
States Steel Corp., and representa- 
tive of the mine owners, dissented. 


International Harvester, CIO 
Agreement Affects 20,000 


International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, and the Farm Equipment 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
CIO, have reached an agreement set- 
tling a dispute over working condi- 
tions affecting 20,000 employes in 
five plants. Units include the tractor 
and McCormick works, Chicago; 
West Pullman, Ill., works; Rock 
Falls, Ill., works; and East Moline, 
Ill., works. 

Terms of the contract were not 
revealed. If ratified by the union, 
the agreement will continue for the 


duration of the war, but in no case 
will terminate in less than two years. 


Steel Ingot Output for 
11 Months Up 25 Per Cent 


@ Production of steel ingots and 
castings in November averaged 1,- 
624,706 net tons per week, only 10,- 
211 tons less than the record of 1,- 
634,917 tons in October, according 
to the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. In November, 1940, produc- 
tion averaged 1,507,950 tons per 
week, a record at that time. 

Total output in November was 6,- 
969,987 tons, compared with 7,242,683 
tons in October, 272,696 tons less 
than that all-time high. In Novem- 
ber, 1940, production was 6,469,107 
cons. 

Eleven months totaled 75,763,558 
tons, 25 per cent more than 60,486,305 
tons in the corresponding period in 





Steel Ingot Statistics 





Calculated 
———_____—_—_—-. Estimated Production—All Companies weekly Number 
—Open Hearth— ~——Bessemer———- ———Electric—— —Total produc- of 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent tion, all weeks 
Net of Net of of Net of companies in 


tons capacity tons capacity 


capacity tons capacity Net tons month 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1940 made 92.91% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 85.82% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 


1941 
Jan. .. 6,276,429 99.1 451,637 76.0 200,019 91.0 6,928,085 96.9 1,563,902 4.43 
Feb. .. 5,673,289 99.2 378,330 70.5 186,281 93.9 6,237,900 96.6 1,559,475 4.00 
Mar. .. 6,461,936 102.0 460,169 77.4 209,536 95.4 7,131,641 99.7 1,609,851 4.43 
1st quar 18,411,654 100.1 1,290,136 74.8 595,836 93.4 20,297,626 97.8 1,578,353 12.86 
Apr. .. 6,135,941 100.0 395,009 68.6 225,999 106.2 6,756,949 97.6 1,575,046 4.29 
May .. 6,365,172 100.5 444,361 74.8 243,705 110.9 7,053,238 98.7 1,592,153 4.43 
June . 6,103,767 99.5 458,242 79.6 238,721 112.2 6,800,730 98.2 1,585,252 4.29 


2nd qtr 18,604,880 100.0 1,297,612 74.3 


708,425 109.8 20,610,917 98.2 
1st half 37,016,534 100.1 2,587,748 74.5 1,304,261 101.6 40,908,543 98.0 


1,584,237 13.01 
1,581,312 25.87 


July .. 6,089,859 96.6 489,239 85.0 242,584 87.4 6,821,682 93.4 1,543,367 4.42 
Aug. . 6,243,100 96.6 495,523 85.9 262,334 94.4 7,000,957 95.7 1,580,351 4.43 
Sept. . 6,058,731 97.0 500,687 89.8 260,288 96.9 6,819,706 96.4 1,593,389 4.28 


3rd qtr 18,391,690 96.0 1,485,449 86.8 


532,862 92.3 
488, 986 7.5 


Oct. .. 6,427,977 99.4 
Nov. .. 6,198,368 99.0 


765,206 92.9 20,642,345 95.2 
9 mos. 55,408,224 98.7 4,073,197 78.6 2,069,467 98.2 61,550,888 97.0 


281,843 101.4 
282,633 105.0 


1,572,151 13.13 
1,578,228 39.00 
1,634,917 4.44 
1,624,706 4.29 


7,242,683 99.0 
6,969,987 98.3 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1940 made 98.43% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 85.82% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 


1940 


Jan. .. 5,356,444 85.7 285,447 56.1 122,832 77.0 5,764,723 83.4 1,301,292 4.43 
Feb. .. 4,208,249 72.1 205,458 43.2 112,090 75.2 4,525,797 70.0 1,093,188 4.14 
Mar... 4,078,843 65.3 191,568 37.6 118,772 74.5 4,389,183 63.5 990,786 4.43 
1st quar 13,643,536 74.4 682,473 45.7 353,694 75.6 14,679,703 72.3 1,129,208 13.00 
Apr. .. 3,808,031 62.9 176,419 35.8 116,024 75.1 4,100,474 61.2 955,821 4.29 
May .. 4,583,771 73.4 258,741 50.8 125,270 78.5 4,967,782 71.8 1,121,395 4.43 
June . 5,222,120 86.3 305,115 61.9 130,208 84.3 5,657,443 84.5 1,318,751 4.29 
2nd qtr. 13,613,922 74.2 740,275 49.5 371,502 79.3 14,725,699 72.5 1,131,875 13.01 


Ist half 27,257,458 74.3 1,422,748 47.6 


725,196 77.4 29,405,402 72.4 


1,130,542 26.01 


July .. 5,269,701 845 322,567 63.5 132,357 83.2 5,724,625 83.0 1,295,164 4.42 
Aug. .. 5,670,932 90.8 369,770 72.6 145,681 91.3 6,186,383 89.5 1,396,475 4.43 
Sept. . 5,535,198 91.7 365,289 74,2 155,759 101.1 6,056,246 90.6 1,415,011 4.28 


3rd qtr. 16,475,831 89.0 1,057,626 70.1 


433,797 91.7 17,967,254 87.7 
9 mos. 43,733,289 79.2 2,480,374 55.1 1,158,993 82.2 47,372,656 77.5 


1,368,412 13.13 
1,210,339 39.14 


Oct. .. 6,059,792 97.0 408,317 80.2 176,433 110.6 6,644,542 96.1 1,499,897 4.43 
Nov.... 5,872,162 97.1 420,448 85.3 176,497 114.2 6,469,107 96.6 1,507,950 4.29 
Dec. .. 5,907,840 94.8 399,434 78.6 188,083 118.2 6,495,357 94.1 1,469,538 4.42 


4th qtr. 17,839,794 96.3 1,228,199 81.3 
Total.. 61,573,083 83.5 3,708,573 





541,013 114.3 19,609,006 95.6 
61.7 1,700,006 


1,492,314 13.14 


90.3 66,981,662 82.1 1,281,210 52.28 


The percentages of capacity for 1940 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,410,130 net tons 
open hearth, 114,956 net tons Bessemer and 36,011 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, 
total 1,561,097 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1939 as follows: Open hearth 73,- 
721,592 net tons. Bessemer 6,009,920 net tons, electric 1,882,630 net tons. 

The percentages of capacity operated in the first six months of 1941 are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,480,102 net tons open hearth, 134,187 net tons bessemer and 49,603 net tons elec- 
tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,613,892 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 
31, 1940 as follows: Open hearth 74,565,510 net tons, bessemer 6,996,520 net tons, electric 2,586,320 


net tons. 


Beginning July 1, 1941, the percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly 


capacities of 1,459,132 net tons open hearth, 130,292 net tons bessemer and 62,761 net tons elec- 
tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,652,185 net tons; based on annual capacities as of June 
30, 1941 as follows: Open hearth, 76,079,130 net tons, bessemer 6,793,400 net tons, electric 


3,272,370 net tons. 


STEEL 








1940 and 50 per cent more than 50,- 
467,880 tons in the entire year 1917, 
the peak in the first World war. 

Average capacity engaged in No- 
vember was 98.3 per cent, compared 
with 99 per cent in October and 96.6 
per cent in November, 1940. 


Man-Hour Steel Output 
Lower as Payrolls Rise 


@ Output of finished iron and steel 
products per man-hour has de- 
creased as a result of the neces- 
sary hiring of 66,000 new wage 
earners by the steel industry be- 
tween the last quarter of 1940 and 
the third period of 1941, according 
to a study by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

Total tonnage of finished prod- 
ucts increased to new high levels 
between the two periods, however, 
the over-all decline in output per 
man-hour notwithstanding. The de- 
crease per man-hour occurred de- 
spite increased demand for _ so- 
called “heavy” steel products like 
plates and shapes which recuire 
relatively fewer man-hours to pro- 
duce than items like sheet steel, it 
was reported. 

In the last quarter of 1940, when 
the industry employed an average 
of 513,000 wage earners, output of 
finished iron and steel products, in- 
cluding shipments of pig iron to 
consumers, averaged more than 136 
pounds per man-hour worked by 
wage earners. Output of the same 
classes of products in the third 
quarter this year, when wage earn- 
ers averaged 579,000, was less than 
134 pounds per man-hour. 

Wages paid per ton of products 
increased 16 per cent between the 
two periods. In the fourth quarter 
last year, steel industry wage earn- 
ers received an average of $12.75 
per ton of finished products, includ- 
ing pig iron, produced. Wages had 
risen to $14.85 per ton by the third 
period in 1941. 


November Gear Sales 
Index Down 8.3% to 241 


@ Industrial gear sales in November 
were 8.3 per cent below the October 
rate, but 39.3 per cent greater than 
in November, 1940, it was reported 
last week by the American Gear 
Manufacturers Association, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. In the first 11 months 
this year, sales were 81.6 per cent 
above the period in 1940. 

Comparative index of sales, based 
on 1928 as 100, was 241 in November 
This compared with 261 in October, 
243 in September and 276 in August. 
Peak index this year was 299, in 
June. In November, 1940, the index 
was 173. 

Compilation as set forth by the 
association applies only to industrial 
gears. 
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@ PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots iast 


week advanced 1 point to 97% per cent. 


Four districts gained, two declined 


and six were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 95% per cent; two years 


ago it was 92% per cent. 


Cincinnati—Continued at 91 per 
cent, with two open hearths still un- 
der repair. 

St. Louis—Relighting of two open 
hearths lifted the rate 10 points to 
96 per cent, which is expected to con- 
tinue until the holidays. 

Chicago—Up 1% points to 101% 
per cent. One interest advanced its 
rate nearly 3 points, three others in- 
creased fractionally, one held even 
and another dropped several points. 
Scrap supplies average less than 30 
days requirements. 

Buffalo—Maintained its rate of 79 
per cent as scrap shortage prevented 
relighting idle open hearths. 

Central eastern seaboard—Held at 
87 per cent in face of continued light 
scrap supply. 

Birmingham, Ala._-Unchanged at 
90 per cent with 22 open hearths in 
production. 

New England—Further drop of 8 
points to 84 per cent was caused by 
necessity for repairs. 

Pittsburgh—-Steady at 98 per cent 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Dec. 13 Change 1940 19239 
Pittsburgh .... 98 None 96 93 
Circe ..i.... 1055 +15 98 92.5 
Eastern Pa. ... 87 None 95 88 
Youngstown ... 92 None 92 93 
Wheeling ..... 94 — ] 98.5 85 
Cleveland ..... 94 Lt 25 86.5 90 
eae. ue Oe None 93 90 
Birmingham ... 90 None 97 94 
New England.. 84 — § 90 93 
Cincinnati ..... 91 None 87 69 
Bt, ee 3 wwe SS +10 87.5 85 
Bo ae 90 _ 5 90 94 
Average .... 97.5 + 1 95.5. 92.5 





of capacity, various shifts not affect- 
ing the average. 

Wheeling—Receded 1 point to 94 
per cent as slight changes in equip- 
ment were made. 

Cleveland Advanced 2.5 points 
from the revised rate of the preced- 
ing week, to 94 per cent. 

Detroit—Gained 5 points to 90 per 
cent as two open hearths were re- 
lighted during the week, after being 
repaired. 

Youngstown, O. Steelmaking 
continues at 92 per cent with 71 
open hearths and three bessemers 
active. Lack of scrap is the only 
factor preventing return to the re- 
cent rate of 98 per cent, five or 
six units being idle for that rea- 
son. The same rate is scheduled 
for this week. 


Timken Equips To Make 
Tank Piercing Shells 


wm Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., has revamped its long un- 
used Savannah avenue plant, cover- 
ing 21,000 square feet, for manu- 
facture of 37-millimeter shells and 
as soon as additional equipment can 
be installed plans to start production 
of 20-millimeter shells. The 37-mil- 
limeter shell is a one-piece armor- 
piercing missile of SAE 4150 modi- 
fied steel bar stock, with finished 
weight of 1.91 pounds. Machinery 
is being provided for production of 
15,000 shells per day. 

Testing is accomplished on an 
army range, firing at armor plat! 
at 300 feet. Penetration must Db: 
complete, preferabiy with substan 
tial pieces going entirely through 
the plate, with the effect of a high- 
explosive shell inside the tank. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 


SF. R. GAMMON, manager of sales 
at Cleveland, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., since January, 1938, has been 
appointed manager of sales, New 
York district sales office, effective 
Jan. 1. He succeeds James R. Mills, 
who will retire after many years 
of service. Mr. Gammon _ joined 
Carnegie-Illinois in 1936 as a spe- 
cial representative. 


William P. Andrews, since May, 
1938, manager of sales, Cincinnati 
district, succeeds Mr. Gammon as 
manager of sales, Cleveland dis- 
trict. Mr. Andrews has been asso- 
ciated with United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries 20 years. Prior 
to going to Cincinnati he was assist- 
ant manager of sales, Chicago dis- 
trict. 


¢ 


Junius S. Morgan has resigned as 
a member of the board and as an 
alternative member of the finance 
committee, United States Steel Corp., 
New York. He has been called to 


active duty in the United States 
Naval Reserve. 

7 
A, H. Nicoll has been elected 


president, Graybar Electric Co. Inc., 
New York, succeeding F, A. Ketch- 
am, who has become chairman of 
the board. G, F,. Hessler, D. H. 
O’Brien and E. W. Cashman have 
been elected vice presidents. 

. 


Raymond R. Newell, associated 
with John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J., 39 years, and man- 





Eugene King 





F. R. Gammon 





Ww. P. Andrews 


ager of the Cleveland branch since 
1911, has retired. 

Eugene King, former assistant 
manager, has been appointed man- 
ager, succeeding Mr. Newell. Mr. 
King has been associated with the 
company 24 years. 

. 


William S. Wilbraham, manager 
of sales, Lukenweld Inc., Coatesville, 
Pa., has been promoted to manager 
of costs. Robert C, Sahlin, hereto- 
fore assistant manager of sales, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wilbraham as manager of 
sales, 

° 
John H. Ashbaugh has been ap- 


pointed manager of manufacturing 
and engineering, Merchandising 


Division, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Act- 
ing manager of the two depart- 
ments since last January, Mr. 
Ashbaugh now directs the manufac- 
turing and engineering activities of 
the two Westinghouse merchandis- 
ing division plants, in Mansfield, O., 
and Springfield, Mass. He _ will 
make his headquarters in Mans- 
field. 


¢ 


Armand T. Chandonnet, manager, 
Elmira Foundry Co. Inc., Elmira, N. 
Y., has been appointed co-ordinator 
of aircraft turret manufacture in 
all General Electric Co. plants. He 
will be succeeded at the Elmira com.- 
pany by N. Harold Boardman, 


+ 


R. W. Gemmell, associated with 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., 15 years, since 
1939 in charge of aviation sales, 
has been appointed to the staff of 
the Emergency Products Division as 
supervisor of defense products. 

William M. Work has been named 
supervisor of office systems, district 
manufacturing and repair depart- 
ment. Associated with the com- 
pany since 1922, he served in various 
capacities in district and East Pitts- 
burgh offices of the sales depart- 
ment until 1939 when he began a 
series of special assignments at the 
East Pittsburgh works. 


+ 


E. F. Brown has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Amer- 





John H. Ashbaugh 
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ican, Consolidated and Newburgh 
wire works of American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, while R. C. 
Helm has been made superintendent, 
American works, and H. R. Patter- 
son has been named superintendent, 
Consolidated works. 


Mr. Brown has been associated 
continuously with the Wire company 
since October, 1904, when he began 
as a draftsman at American works. 
Since 1936 he has been superinten- 
dent at that works. Mr. Helm joined 
the company in 1913 and has been su- 
perintendent, Consolidated works, 
since August, 1938. The past year 
Mr. Patterson has been an engineer 
in the wire drawing division, engi- 
neering department, and before that 
was assistant general superintendent 
at Donora, Pa. 


+ 


T. W. Conrad has been appointed 
acting manager, Omaha, Nebr., of- 
fice, Graybar Electric Co. Inc., New 
York. Sales manager, Tulsa, Okla., 
office, since 1928, Mr. Conrad suc- 
ceeds F. J. Saffer, who has resigned 
due to illness. 


+ 


J. E. von Maur has been appointed 
representative in southern Ohio for 
American Gas Furnace Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., with offices at 63 South 
High street, Columbus, O. 


Earle S. Dudley, heretofore in the 





company’s Elizabeth office, has suc- 
ceeded W. F. Faber as representative 
in eastern New York state. 

” 


Louis J. Borinstein, of Indianap- 
olis, president of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., has been 


elected treasurer, Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce. 
’ 


K. R. Beardslee, sales manager, 
will be in charge of the centralized 
sales engineering department of Car- 
boloy Co. Ine., Detroit. Martin 
Muhling, former special engineering 
executive, and Earl Glen, formerly 
Pittsburgh representative, have been 
appointed assistant sales managers. 

A. H. Godfrey, heretofore Cleve- 
land district manager, has_ been 
transferred to Detroit as factory 
manager, and has been succeeded in 
Cleveland by W. S. Baker, formerly 
with Carboloy’s Chicago office. 

R. R. Preston, superintendent of 
the wire mill, Page Steel & Wire Co., 
succeeds Mr. Glen in Pittsburgh. 


+ 


Edward M. Murphy has been ap- 
pointed division metallurgist, cold 
drawn, American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland. Since April, 1936, assist- 
ant to superintendent at Newburgh 
wire works, Mr. Murphy has been 
associated with the Wire company 
21 years. 


Activities of Steel Users, Makers 


@ GENERAL Electric Co. has started 
construction of a $25,000,000 factory 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., for m3nufac- 
ture of turbo-superchargers for air- 
planes. The building, to be erected 
by Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp., Boston, as a Defense Plant 
Corp. project, will be one-story, 700 


x 809 feet, and have 560,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


+ 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co., 
Sandusky, O., last week was awarded 
the Bureau of Ordnance flag and the 
Navy “E” pennant, “in recognition 
of exceptional effort and production 
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Form PD-25A Available At Once 


Under the new “Production Requirements Plan’, explained in detail in the 
Dec. 1, 1941 issue of STEEL, p. 29, many manufacturers in defense or essential 
civilian work will want to file Form PD-25A with OPM’s Division of Pri- 


orities before Jan. 1. 1942. 


This application should cover anticipated ma- 


terial requirements for the first quarter of the calendar year, although an 
additional application may be filed for the second quarter at the same time. 
The earlier PD-25A is submitted, the earlier the manufacturer will receive 


priority assistance. 


PD-25A consists of 20 pages, which include five copies of each section to be 
filed and a copy to be retained by the applicant. The forms are available 
from the Priorities Division and its field offices or will be furnished promptly 


by STEEL at the following prices: 


ee Se Seer ee 


eer TEER eee: ee 
ee Male eR Oe bit ke 45c per copy 
Aa earns 40c per copy 
ee et eee eT ee 35c per copy 
eS SS, ae 25¢c per copy 
Ree ie eee oe 20c per copy 


Write, wire or phone: 


STEEL, Readers Service Department, Penton Building, Cleveland 


Note: 











December 15, 1941 


If your order originates in Ohio, please include 3% sales tax. 


Rear 
retired, 
Poly- 
Mass., 


in the national emergency.” 
Admiral W. T. Cluverius, 
now president of Worcester 
technic Institute, Worcester, 
made the presentation address. 
+ 
Hard Chrome Engineering Co. 
has moved to its newly completed 
building at 1717 East Slauson ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. 
o 
Allen Billmyre Corp., manufac- 
turer of pneumatic equipment, is 
now located in new quarters at 431 
Fayette avenue, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


° 
Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala., has 
awarded contract to Loftus Engineer- 
ing Corp., Pittsburgh, for a 35-ton 
open-hearth furnace to be used for 
production of shell steel. 


. 
Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia, 
has purchased a grinding and mill- 
ing plant at Exton, Pa., which will 
be used to speed up production. 
John Worcester is in charge of re- 
modeling operations at the plant. 
+ 
Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, 
Ind., has begun construction of the 
first unit of a new $100,000 engi- 
neering laboratory, containing of- 
fices, garages, machine shop and 
drafting room. 


” 

E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of oils, leathers 
and metal working products, held 
open house for stockholders and cus- 
tomers Dec. 11 to mark completion 
of a new office building. Structure 
is a 3-story unit with glass-block 
construction and air conditioning. 
Facilities for manufacture of cutting, 
quenching and lubricating oils, pack- 
ings, heat treating, metal working 
and other products have been re- 
cently increased also. 

o 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, O., has received a $45,000 
order from the United States Army 
Air Corps for metal film-process- 
ing trays. 


War Program ’s Effect 
Topic for SAE Meeting 


@ Effect of the war program on au- 
tomobile, aircraft, truck and allied 
manufacturing companies will be 
summarized at the thirty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers Inc., Book-Cadil- 
lac hotel, Detroit, Jan. 12-16, it was 
reported last week by John A. C. 
Warner, SAE secretary and general 
manager. 
Thirty-three 
ranging from 


technical 
research to 


papers, 
factual 


data on design and manufacture of 
war products and more efficient serv- 
icing of equipment, will be presented 
at the 5-day meeting. 

Products manufactured for war 
by various automobile, truck and al- 
lied companies will be displayed. 












Nelson asks manufacturers to voluntarily release surplus in- 


ventories . . . Automobile production quotas further cur- 

tailed ... Prices of three ferroalloys frozen for first quarter 

. . » Subcontracting exhibits to be established in 50 cities 

. . » ©. E. Adams appointed chief of OPM Iron and Steel 

Branch ... Public utilities forbidden to undertake substantial 
new construction 


WASHINGTON 
@ DONALD M. NELSON, Director 
of Priorities, has appealed to manu- 
facturers holding inventories of ma- 
terials greater than their immedi- 
ate needs to make their surpluses 
available for military production. 

His appeal followed the announce- 
ment of creation of the new Inven- 
tories and Requisition Section of 
OPM, headed by E. A. Tupper, 
which has power to. requisition 
necessary materials. 

“We know,” Mr. Nelson said, 
“that many manufacturers’ both 
large and small are holding inven- 
tories, particularly of metals, in 
excess of present demand. 

“These metals are needed, and 
needed now, for war. We want to 
forge every weapon at our com- 
mand, and we want to do it imme- 
diately. Patriotic and voluntary re- 
lease of inventories will help us, at 
the moment, more than any other 
one thing to do just that. 

“Tron and steel scrap is equally 
as important as any raw material. 


I appeal to everyone who has scrap 
on hand in quantities to respond to 
this appeal.” 

Mr. Nelson asked manufacturers 
to wire to him directly giving size 
of inventories of critical materials 
and amounts of each they can 
spare for allocation to war produc- 
tion. 

He urged a complete nationwide 
response to his appeal “in order 
that we may get these materials 
immediately without having to re- 
sort to the slower processes of 
requisition.” 


Public Utilities Forbidden To 
Undertake New Construction 


Public utilities last week were 
forbidden to undertake any _ sub- 
stantial expansion of property or 
equipment without express permis- 
sion from the OPM by amendments 
to Preference Rating Order P-46. 


Order as amended applies to all 
producers engaged in supplying 





Highspots of the Week’s Washington News 


Subcontracting exhibits to be established in 50 cities (p. 34). 


Rural Electrification Administration to be granted copper to complete projects un- 


derway (p. 34.) 


Copper restrictions eased for manufacturers with partially fabricated metal (p. 


34). 


Scrap price ceiling violators publicly cited by OPA (p. 34). 


Copper conductor simplification proposed (p. 33). 


Coin-operated machine production limited (p. 33). 


Public utilities forbidden to undertake substantial new construction (p. 30). 


Can manufacturers’ Industry Committee named (p. 30). 


Passenger car production further curtailed (p. 118). 


Seven-day 24-hour work-week asked by President. defense officials (p. 25). 


Supply houses serving oil industry granted A-8 priority rating (p. 32). 


Ferroalloys prices to hold during first quarter (p. 32). 


Steel expansion to be allocated within 30 days (p. 25). 
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Instructions for reproduction of OPM forms and orders issued (p. 32). 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


electric power, gas, water, public 
sanitation services, or central steam 
heating, regardless of whether or 
not they have applied for priority 
assistance by executing an accept- 
ance of the order. It applies to 
publicly owned as well as private 
utility companies, and will cover 
Rural Electrification Administration 
co-operatives. 

Projects already underway and 
at least 40 per cent complete as of 
Dec. 5 may be finished if the util- 
ity has supplies on hand for the 
purpose, or is granted priority 
assistance to obtain them. 

With that one exception, utilities 
may not without permission with- 
draw materials even from their 
own stores or inventories for ex- 
pansion projects costing more than 
$1500 in the case of underground 
connections or more than $500 in 
other cases. 


Can Manufacturers Industry 
Advisory Committee Named 


Bureau of Industry Advisory Com- 
mittees, OPM, announced formation 
of a Can Manufacturers Industry 
Advisory Committee, as follows: 

J. F. Hartlieb, president, Continental 
Can Co. Inc., New York. 

D. W. Figgis, executive vice president, 
American Can Co., New York. 

Richard P. Swartz, assistant to the 
president, Crown Can Co., Philadelphia. 

F. J. Costello, vice president, Federal 
Tin Co. Ine., Baltimore. 

Adam Batdorf, president, Liberty Can 
& Sign Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

E. R. Thompson, president, Thompson 
Can Co., Dallas, Tex. 

L. H. Clark, president, J. L. Clark Mfg. 
Co., Rockford, Ill. 

F. T. Nesbitt, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Owens-Illinois Can Co., 
Toiedo, O. 

D. M. Heekin, secretary and treasurer, 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

L. F. Gieg, president, National Can 
Corp., New York. 

George A. Milton, Sr., president, George 
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SHAFTS FOR SPEED 
SPEED FOR SHAFTS 








Transmission Shafts have changed since the horse-and-buggy days. 

Today, as the motor car yearly attains new heights in efficient, dependable 
transportation, shafts are built for safety, speed and endurance over thousands 
of miles of travel. 

Improved production methods permit better quality cars at lower cost. More 
quality per shaft per dollar means more trouble-free miles per dollar—more 
automobile per dollar. This is why so many Transmission Shafts are now rough- 
and finish-turned in one operation on Conomatics. 

Complete details sent on request. 


CONE AUTOMATIC MACHINE CoO. INC. winpsor. vt. 


December 15, 1941 











A. Milton Can Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


E A Mignacco, general manager, 
Western Can Co., San Francisco. 

W. C. Cross, vice president, Carnation 
Co., Oconomowoc, Wisc. 

R. S. Solinsky, president, Cans Inc., 
Chicago 


Prices of Three Ferroalloys 
Frozen for First Quarter 

Present prices for three essential 
elements in the production of steel- 

ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, and 
silicomanganese—will continue un- 
changed through the first quarter of 
1942, OPA has announced. 

All of the major producers of fer- 
romanganese told OPA they did not 
intend to advance current prices for 
the initial three months of 1942, 
while producers of ferrosilicon and 
silicomanganese have entered into 
individual ageements with OPA to 
continue to sell at present levels. 

There has been no change in the 
prices of these three ferroalloys 
since July 1, 1940, excepting in the 
case of one relatively small high-cost 
producer of ferromanganese, _lo- 
cated in the South, which has been 
charging $25 a ton above the gen- 
eral market level of $120 a ton, At- 
lantic seaboard. This producer has 
been asked by OPA to reduce its 
price to $135 a ton, f.o.b. furnace. 

Price involved in the individual 
agreements with ferrosilicon pro- 
ducers is $74.50 a gross ton in car- 
load lots, with freight allowance to 
St. Louis, for the 50 per cent grade. 


Appointed Chief of OPM 


Iron and Steel Branch 





E. Adams, chairman, Air Re- 
duction Co., and the United States 
Industrial Alcohol Co., New York, 
has assumed charge of the OPM 
Iron and Steel 
ceeds Arthur D. 
Dun & Bradstreet, 
effective Dec. 
continued to serve pending the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Adams, 

Mr. Adams first joined the 
fense program 
administrative assistant 


Whiteside, presi- 





Close-Ups of Men You Know 





@ Floyd B. Odlum, director, Division of Contract Distribution (left) and Don- 
ald M. Nelson, executive director, Supplies Priorities and Allocations Board. 
NEA photos at Congress of American Industry, New York. For report of meeting, 
see STEEL, Dec. 8, p. 29 








E. R. Stettinius Jr., on the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, Pres- 
sure of private business caused him 
to resign in March this year. He 
is expected to make his organiza- 
tion appointments soon. 


OPM Issues Instructions for 
Reproduction of Forms, Orders 


Reproduction of Priorities Divi- 
sion forms and orders is subject to 
the following instructions: 

Any application form, including 
form PD-1, may be reproduced. 

Any report form, including inven- 
tory report forms, may be repro- 
duced. 

Any “M” order, “L” order, or “E”’ 
order may be reproduced. 

As to “P” orders, two rules are to 
be followed: 

1. If the order is issued to a gen- 
eral class of persons, and does not 
name any individual as the recipient 
of the order (as is the case in P-22, 
the maintenance and repair order) 
the order may be freely reproduced 
in the same manner as “M” orders. 


2. If the “P” order has been is- 
sued for the use of specifically 
named firms or individuals, it may 
be reproduced for use either by the 
individual producer or by his sup- 
pliers who are entitled to use the 
order, by the photo-offset or similar 
photographic process. Such copies 
must be identical in size and every 
other respect with the order as is- 
sued by OPM. Blank forms of “P” 
orders may be reproduced for in- 
formational purposes only when 
they are stamped “Specimen” or 





Additional Washington news 
will be found on page 118. 





“Sample,” so as to make it clear that 
the copy is for information only and 
not for use. 

The purpose of these rules is to 
permit reproduction of forms and 
orders for (1) informational pur- 
poses, or (2) for purposes of apply- 
ing for priority assistance, or (3) 
furnishing information to the OPM 
but also to prevent reproduction of 
forms and orders which might lend 
themselves to improper use. 

Whenever any form required by 
the OPM is reproduced, for whatever 
purpose, it must be reproduced in 
the exact format, language, color, 
type, size, and phraseology of the 
original. 


Supply Houses Servicing Oil 
Industry Get A-8 Rating 


Supply houses furnishing mate- 
rials and equipment to the petro- 
leum industry are assigned a prefer- 
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ence rating of A-8 on their orders 
to specified quantities of materials 
by Preference Rating Order No. P-83 
issued last week by the Priorities 
Division. 

This order has the effect of classi- 
fying materials needs of the petro- 
leum industry as war require- 
ments, since orders for materials to 
be used in the production, refining, 
transportation or marketing of pe- 
troleum are given a war rating. 
Production, as defined in the oder, 
includes discovery, development and 
depletion of petroleum pools. Mar- 
keting covers the operation of facili- 
ties for the distribution of petro- 
leum products, not including natural 
gas, to service stations or to con- 
sumers, including service stations, 
substations, bulk plants, warehouses, 
and wholesale depots. 


Preference Rating Order No. P-83 
gives priority assistance in supply- 
ing needs of the whole petroleum 
industry for materials and equip- 
ment, because the industry is so or- 


ganized supply houses serve as an 
inventory of its materials needs. 

The order covers supply houses as 
that term is generally accepted in 
the industry, and may also cover 
tool or equipment manufacturers ex- 
clusively engaged in furnishing ma- 
terials to the petroleum industry. 
Before being entitled to use of a 
preference rating under the order, a 
supply house or manufacturer must 
execute an acceptance of the terms 
of the order and must also furnish 
information as to previous ship- 
ments, inventories and requirements 
of the materials for which a prefer- 
ence rating is assigned. A special 
form, PD-82-a, has been prepared 
for this purpose. 

No supply house may make de- 
liveries of materials obtained by ap- 
plication of the preference rating 
assigned to it except under pur- 
chase orders or contracts which 
themselves bear a preference rating. 
Supplemental orders will be issued 
by the Priorities Division granting a 





Mexico Adopts Yankee Methods in Realty Boom 
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@ Advertising a new American style building development featuring “all the 
trimmings”, this huge sign in the heart of Mexico City offers “Easy payment 
plans—own your own home.” Steel structure in the rear. for new home of Banco 
de Mexico, presents an appropriate background for the advertisement’s theme. 
Homes like that pictured on the signboard are reported to cost about $3000 in 
American currency, completely furnished, and six times as much Mexican. Four 

huge developments like this are under way in Mexico City alone. 


December 15, 1941 


NEA photo 





general rating to specified orders for 
the materials sold through supply 
houses, so that deliveries of mate- 
rials will not be held up pending sub- 
mission of individual applications 
for priority assistance by each firm 
in the petroleum industry. 


Limit Production of Some 
Coin-Operated Machines 


Sharp cuts in production of auto- 


matic phonographs, weighing 
amusement and gaming machines 


were ordered last week by the Pri- 
orities Division. 

Manufacture of gaming machines 
will be prohibited beginning Feb. 
1 until otherwise ordered. 

To conserve steel and _ other 
war materials, the order requires 
a 25 per cent cut in the output 
of automatic phonographs and 
weighing and amusement machines 
(principally pinball machines) dur- 
ing December below average pro- 
duction in the 12 months ended June 
30, 1941. 

Curtailment of these products will 
be increased to 50 per cent begin- 
ning Jan. 1 and 75 per cent Feb. 1. 
The last restriction will continue 
until further notice. 


Increased Mining Activity 
Reported in Mexico 

Increased mining activity in Mex- 
ico, with a movement to smelters 
from stockpiles, notably zinc, that 
have not been tapped for years, is 
reported by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Increased exports of minerals, in- 
cluding antimony, zinc, graphite, 
copper and molybdenum, chiefly to 


the United States, likewise have 
been noted. 

Prospecting has increased, new 
properties are being developed, some 
idle or abandoned properties put 
back into production, with a con- 


sequent rise in July production fig- 
ures in a number of items, among 
them lead, zinc, mercury, antimony, 
graphite, cadmium and molybdenum. 


Further Simplification of 
Copper Conductors Proposed 

Further simplification of copper 
conductors used for building pur- 
poses, designed to save substantial 
quantities of both copper and rub- 
ber, will be laid before a conference 
called to meet at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards Dec. 17. 

The conference, to which manu- 
facturers and representative distri- 
butors and users have been invited, 
was called by the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice to consider a revision 
of the recently promulgated Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendation R180- 
41, which established a list of 17 
stock sizes. 

A revision proposed by the stand- 
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ing committee in charge of that 
recommendation not only contem- 
plates a further reduction to ten 
sizes, but also the establishment of 
a single insulation and rating for 
each of the retained sizes. 

It is the belief of the standing 
committee that the proposed revi- 
sion will eliminate two-thirds of the 
stock itenes now required and release 
for other important uses copper and 
rubber now tied up in inventories. 


SPAB To Grant REA Copper 
To Complete Power Projects 


In line with the policy laid down 
earlier on construction, the SPAB 
has announced a broad policy cover- 
ing the building of public and private 
power projects. Policy in substance 
directs that every effort be made to 
aid in the completion of projects 
now substantially under way, but 
that aid be withheld from new proj- 
ects unless they can be shown to be 
essential to the war effort or to 
the public health and safety. 

SPAB also announced that 1500 
tons of copper will be made avail- 
able monthly to the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, up to a total 
of 10,500 tons. SPAB estimated that 
this will enable REA to finish all 
projects which are now more than 
40 per cent complete, and to finish 
a number which are less than 40 per 
cent complete. All projects in this 
latter group will be reviewed, and 
those which have been started and 
on which construction is well under 
way will be completed. 

In the general policy on power 
projects are the following points: 

Both public and private power 
projects must be treated alike, and 
the mere possession of a substantial 
inventory should not allow one 
group to undertake a project for 
which the other is denied priority 
assistance. 

During the emergency, neither 
public nor private power bodies may 
start projects which would duplicate 
facilities of the other. 

SPAB held that however im- 
portant it may be to extend feeder 
lines into unserved agricultural 
areas, such extensions usually rep- 
resent a use of copper less essential 
than other uses which should be 
satisfied first; and the board also 
pointed out that such extensions 
usually require relatively large 
amounts of copper per customer conh- 
nected. 


Restrictions on Use of Partly 
Fabricated Copper Eased 


Manufacturers of copper and cop- 
per alloy articles will be permitted 
to use, to a limited extent, inven- 
tories of partially fabricated metal 
between now and March 31, the 
Priorities Division has announced. 
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Restrictions were to have gone into 
effect Jan. 1. 

Restrictions are: (1) That the ma- 
terial was on hand as of Dec. 1; (2) 
that the metal was in a form or alloy 
that could not be used in the manu- 
facture of any item not on List A of 
the order; (3) that no additional 
copper be required to complete the 
item; (4) that the aggregate metal 
used does not exceed twice the 
amount permitted between Oct. 15 
and Dec. 31; and (5) that by Dec. 
20, each manufacturer files with the 
OPM Form PD.-189, establishing the 
facts in his case, setting forth in- 
ventories and other particulars. 

Several changes are made for pur- 
poses of clarification, the most im- 
portant being the statement that re- 
strictions of the order do not apply 
to installation of a finished product 
for the ultimate consumer. 


OPA Publicly Cites Two Scrap 
Dealers as Price Violators 


Two of the larger iron and steel 
scrap dealers in the middle west, 
Capital Iron & Metal Co., and 
Pioneer Iron & Metal Co., both of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., have been 
cited publicly by OPA Administrator 
Henderson as “frequent and per- 
sistent” violators of the OPA iron 
and steel scrap maximum price 
schedule. 

This is the first instance that OPA 
has given full publicity to violators 
of its steel scrap price schedule. 


Henderson Finds Buyers, Sellers 
“Satistied with Scrap Prices” 


Satisfaction with the present gen- 
eral level of iron and steel scrap 
prices as established by Price Sched- 
ule No. 4 has been expressed by rep- 
resentatives of both buyers and sell- 
ers of scrap at a series of meetings 
with the OPA, according to Leon 
Henderson, administrator. 

Among the matters under discus- 
sion at the meetings are: Possibility 
of higher railroad freight rates; 
problems of allocation § resulting 
from the OPM scrap priority order; 
simplification of a few features of 
the grade structure; and methods to 
direct the flow of various types of 
scrap into the most suitable con- 
suming channels. 

Consideration is being given to 
establishment of foundry _ steel 
grades because at present little or 
no scrap rail is available for found- 
ry use. 

Industry representatives brought 
to the attention of OPA several 
abuses that threaten to disturb oper- 
ation of the schedule. These include: 
“Trading” of prime and _ second 
grade steel products for scrap; re- 
ciprocal purchase agreements; tying 
arrangements; and certain forms of 
by-passing of customary dealer- 
broker-consumer relationships. These 








are definite evasions of the schedule, 
and OPA officials indicated that ac- 
tion will be taken against those re- 
sponsible. 


Subcontracting Exhibits To Be 
Established in 50 Cities 


Permanent exhibits or “market 
places,” where manufacturers may 
see and examine samples of current- 
ly needed war equipment and 
parts, will be established in six ma- 
jor cities between now and Jan. 1 
and in a number of other cities 
shortly thereafter, according to 
Floyd B. Odlum, Director of the 
OPM Contract Distribution Division. 

The Army, Navy, other govern- 
ment purchasing agencies and many 
large companies’ holding war 
contracts will break down war 
equipment into subassemblies and 
bits and pieces and exhibit these 
smaller items in the “market 
places.” Manufacturers who have 
not yet obtained war work but 
believe they are qualified for it will 
be urged to visit the exhibit halls 
regularly. Displays will be changed 
often, items being taken out as 
manufacturers are found to make 
them and new parts or subassem- 
blies put in their places. 

Cities in which permanent ex- 
hibits will be opened between now 
and Jan. 1 include: New York; Chi- 
cago; St. Louis; Philadelphia; Cleve- 
land; Detroit. 

Cities in which permanent exhibits 
will be opened immediately there- 
after include: Atlanta; Boston; Cin- 
cinnati; New Orleans; Pittsburgh; 
Seattle; Birmingham, Ala.; Buffalo; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles. 

Those next in line for exhibits in- 
clude: Dallas, Tex.; Denver; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Milwaukee; Portland, 
Me. 

A total of about 50 permanent ex- 
hibits will be established. 


Suggests Lower Rates 
For Low-Grade Ores 


G4 Suggestion that rail freight rates 
on low-grade ores in the Pacific 
Northwest be lowered to permit 
their movement to centrally-located 
smelters was advanced last week by 
Charles C. Berg, president, Beralloy 
Corp., Veradale, Wash. 

“There are in the states of Wash- 
ington and Idaho enough ferrous 
ores to provide the United States 
with iron now and long after the war 
is over,” he stated. “The deposits are 
scattered and of sizes which would 
not allow the erection of smelters 
at the mines, but if these ores 
could be shipped to centrally-located 
smelters at rates making their 
utilization possible, enough iron and 
steel could be produced to satisfy 
military demand and have a good 
margin for civilian requirements.” 
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Analyzes Steel Scrap Situation as 


United States Enters the War 


CHICAGO 
@ A STUDY of the current iron and 
steel scrap situation appears to of- 
fer foundrymen little encouragement 
that they will be able to obtain in- 
creased supplies during the war. It 
seems probable that the shortage 
which has existed for some time will 
become more acute. 

At the regular monthly meeting 
of the Chicago chapter, American 
Foundrymen’s Association, Dec. 8, 
the gray iron, malleable and steel 
sections constituted themselves into 
a roundtable to hear E. G. Howell, 
John T. McEnroe Co., scrap broker, 
Chicago analyze the present and fu- 
ture scrap situation. G. B. Stantial, 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago, 
was chairman. 

Practically every foundryman, Mr. 
Howell asserted, has experienced dif- 
ficulty in obtaining scrap. Some 
grades are almost nonexistent, and 
the volume of available grades is in- 
adequate. As a result, melters have 
been required to take whatever they 
could get, at the expense of efficient 
operations. 

The shortage of scrap arises di- 
rectly from unprecedented demand. 
It is estimated by the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. that 1941 
consumption of home and purchased 
scrap will approximate 52,000,000 
tons, exceeding by a wide margin the 
prior record of 41,687,000 tons in 


1940, and the first World war banner 
year, 1917, of 26,800,000 tons. In the 
first ten months this year, consump- 
tion amounted to 45,000,000 tons, 
against 34,000,000 tons in the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Mr. Howell cited four factors as 
responsible for today’s shortage: (1) 
Unprecedented demand; (2) quick 
depletion of stocks after advent of 
the defense program, because of 
large exports in recent years; (3) 
government pricing policies, which 
operate to impede collection of 
scrap; and (4) low production of 
steel ingots during the years 1932- 
35, reducing the volume of steel 
which should be reaching the scrap 
stage at this time. In explanation of 
the factor of unprecedented demand, 
it was pointed out that steel capacity 
has increased far more rapidly than 
pig iron capacity, thereby increasing 
requirements for scrap. 


No, 2 Scrap Was Exported 


Answering criticism leveled at our 
policy of allowing scrap to be ex. 
ported in recent years, the speaker 
pointed out that most of the 20,000, 
000 tons shipped out of the country 
was No. 2 steel, which in norma) 
times is a poor seller at home. Fur 
thermore, these exports were made 
during poor scrap industry years and 
proved a life saver in keeping col. 
lectors, dealers and brokers in busi 





‘“Toy’’ Stove To Heat Emergency Army Rations 





@ CHICAGO: United States army parachute troops are being issued tiny folding 

stoves that burn chemical tablets, to heat their emergency rations while in the 

field. The stove folds small enough to fit in a vest pocket: opened, it fits the 
bottom of the can, as illustrated. NEA photos 
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ness. This year, the United States 
has become an importer of scrap, 
although the tonnage being brought 
in is comparatively small. 

Under the lend-lease program, 
which involves shipping large ton- 
nages of semifinished steel abroad, 
we are losing considerable scrap. 
Ordinarily that steel would be fin- 
ished here and the croppings and 
shearings would be available. Rail- 
roads are producing lower volumes 
of scrap because old equipment is 
being repaired and kept in service. 
Lack of adequate steel for new con- 
struction forces rehabilitation of ex- 
isting rolling stock. 

Another interesting angle con- 
tributing to scrap shortage has to do 
with motor trucks. Most new truck 
production is going to national de- 
fense, with the result that private 
truck operators are unable to pur- 
chase new ones to replace units that 
would normally be abandoned. 

Viewing scrap expectancy, Mr. 
Howell said a flow may be developed 
from! farms. It is estimated that 
from % to %-ton can be found on 
the average farm and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is attempting to 
get this collected. It is believed 3,- 
000,000 tons could be obtained from 
this source. What results can be 
obtained is problematical because the 
farmer believes the price he receives 
for his material too low. The price 
fo.b. dealer’s yard is far less than 
OPA price to consumers. 

In the average year, automobile 
graveyards provide 2 500,000 tons of 
scrap and an effort is being made to 
increase this by 1,000,000 tons. But 
here again, an obstacle presents it- 
self. With new automobile produc- 
tion being cut 50 per cent, old cars 
increase in value for spare parts, and 
yard operators fare better by holding 
parts for sale than to wreck cars 
for scrap. Wrecking costs are 
mounting, but scrap price remains 
fixed at low level. 

As for removing old, buried street 
car rails in cities, Mr. Howell ex- 
plained that the cost of removing the 
rails and resurfacing the streets con- 
siderably exceeds the scrap value of 
the rails. 

In concluding, Mr. Howell stated 
that despite widely-spread reports, 
95 per cent of all scrap is being sold 
at legitimate prices, that is, within 
OPA price schedules. 

The nonferrous group of the asso- 

ciation heard C. V. Nass, assistant 
superintendent of foundries, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis., dis- 
cuss “Cores and Test Bars.” 
@ Orders for steel boilers booked 
in October numbered 958, com- 
pared with 1131 in September and 
1221 in October, 1940, according to 
the Bureau of Census. Total for 
ten months this year was 12,192, 
compared with 8962 in the first ten 
months last year. 
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Installation at 
a Wright Aero- 


nautical plant. 


HERE are 10 Bullard 6-station Mult-Au-Matics 

in this battery, doing their part to speed up 
aeroplane engine production. They are rough turning, facing 
and boring 60-Ib. nitralloy steel cylinder barrel forgings. The 
manufacturer says they have reduced the time one-third and 
saved a tremendous floor space over the single spindle 
machines formerly used for the job. 


The Mult-Au-Matic method of individual feeds and individual 


BULLARD | speeds at 5 or 7 working stations, all operating simultaneously, 
is adaptable to a tremendous range of machining operations 


—and almost always at substantial savings of time, labor, floor 
space and cost. 





THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Axis attack seen aimed at civilian morale. 


- Mirrors of MOTURDUM 


Military critic 


urges public to "quit seeing black trouble behind every mul- 
berry bush" . . . Reductions in rubber consumption may be 
first result, with only a year's supply now on hand. Possi- 
bilities in reclamation of scrap ... Truck booster engine 
raises speed, increases economy on hilly runs . . . Ford 


DETROIT 
@ ALONG with the rest of the 
country, Detroit appeared stunned 
by the suddenness of the Pacific war 
and the early reverses suffered by 
the United States and Britain last 
week. Ears were glued continuous- 
ly to radios, and newspapers pub- 
lished nine and ten extras of a 
single edition, all of which were 
gobbled up by a news-hungry pub- 
lic. 

Guards around industrial plants 
here were reinforced and civilian 
defense agencies, of which there 
are at least six in this city, stum- 
bled over each other in hurrying 
preparations for precautionary ma- 
neuvers. No hysteria was appar- 
ent; rather the general attitude 
seemed to be, “How in the hell 
could it have happened.” 

One of the most astute analyses 
of the current situation was that 
broadcast by S. L. A. Marshall, ex- 
pressive military critic of the De- 
troit News. His remarks were so 
full of common sense and sound 
advice that they were reprinted the 
day following the broadcast. We 
take the liberty of reproducing 
here a part of his comment on 
the situation: 


Demoralization Sought By Axis 


“As time moves on, it becomes 
plainer than plain that one of the 
main drives of the Axis is toward 
giving this nation a bad case of 
the jitters. And what’s plainer 
yet is that if we fall for it, we’re 
a bunch of saps. The bullseye the 
Axis is aiming at is the public 
morale of the United States. Get 
the Pacific Coast all stewed to a 
frazzle! Make every congressman 
and mayor so apprehensive that 
he can see a bomber hiding be- 
hind every cloud! Encourage every 
civilian in the thought that his 
house is standing square across 
the main line of resistance! Do all 
these things and you have built up 
a situation which could bring 
this country so close to the point 
of tripping over itself that it could 
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engine for tanks? 


not even unlimber its fighting ma- 
terial. It would have no offensive 
position because it had been emo- 
tionally stampeded into a defensive 
attitude. 

“And I want to point out that it 
isn’t necessary for either Germany 
or Japan to send an air assault 
against this country to obtain such 
a result. Simulated attacks will do 
it, and not even those are neces- 
sary, for rumors alone will turn 
the trick, and we don’t seem to 
have any lack of citizens who are 
willing to aid in the circulation of 
rumors. This would be a little bit 
funny if it were not so grim. 

“In the wake of what happened 
Sunday, there is a tendency to 
heap reproaches on the army and 
navy ... The military logic of this 
first point of contention in the war 
goes this far at least—until all 
the facts are in, until government 
knows what happened and _ how, 
the wise citizen will reserve judg- 
ment. That’s hard to do, but nec- 
essary. Restraint is called for now 
to the limit of our ability to apply 
it. That is wisdom in wartime, 
and the judicious line of approach 
to our tremendous problem. 


“While realizing that buffets are 
coming our way and that we are 
liable to attack, the wise citizen 
will realize that these things must 
be met as they mature, and it is 


better to forbear seeing black 
trouble behind every mulberry 
bush.” 


There has been no time to real- 
ize what industry will be called 
upon to do beyond what it is al- 
ready doing, except for vague re- 
ports of the $150,000,000,000  vic- 
tory program, It is alright to talk 
about billions for victory, but as 
industry knows only too well, the 
delays between appropriations and 
contracts are, to say the least, an- 
noying. They will have to be 
Slashed, and industry might well 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
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cast about to see what it can do 
to help speed up the placement 
of war contracts. 


Rubber for Tires Held 
To Be Essential 


As far as automobiles are con- 
cerned at the moment, any discus- 
sion of the outlook appears aca- 
demic at best. However, the coun- 
try and its army moves on wheels, 
so the subject cannot be dismissed 
too lightly. One of the first im- 
pacts of the Pacific war on the mo- 
tor industry is in respect to rub- 
ber. Now stockpiled in this coun- 
try is something over 500,000 tons 
of raw rubber, with another 100,- 
0CO tons afloat and headed this 
way. Annual consumption of rub- 
ber has been at a level of 650,000 
tons a year, so about a year’s sup- 
ply at the 1941 consumption rate 
can be considered on hand. 

Reductions in civilian use of rub- 
ber tires are a foregone conclusion. 
Three avenues are suggested—pro- 
duce fewer tires, make inferior tires 
from reclaimed rubber, or turn to 
the synthetics. 

The first of these plans is the one 
likely to be put in force for the 
present. But it becomes apparent 
after a little analysis that such a 
move might possibly cripple our do- 
mestic war effort. More miles per 
car are being traveled every month, 
and analyses show that 77 per cent 
of all automobile trips and over 50 
per cent of car mileage can be 
classed as “necessity use.” In this 
country are 2320 cities, with popula- 
tion of 12,607,823, which do not have 
local mass transportation systems. 
Mileage per registered car in the 
country is now close to 10,000. So 
it will not answer the problem per- 
manently just to discontinue mak- 
ing tires. 

Use of synthetic rubber for tires 
is unfavorable because of relatively 
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high cost of the product and re- 
stricted capacity to produce the ma- 
terial. 

Principal use of reclaimed rubber 
up to now has been in articles other 
than tires, although it is possible to 
produce a low-quality type of tire 
from reclaimed rubber entirely, or 
from part prime and part reclaimed 
rubber. While the supply of scrap 
rubber available in the country is 
large it is not unlimited. A logical 
plan might be to study the change- 
over of items now made of prime 
rubber to reclaimed rubber, permit- 
ting as much prime rubber as pos- 
sible to move into passenger car and 
truck tires. 

In the meantime, the government 
took action last week “to stop a 
consumers’ buying wave” by for- 
bidding sale of tires between Dec. 
11 and 22, except “for top defense.” 
A “more permanent plan regarding 
sale of tires is being worked out.” 


November Sales Off 30 
Per Cent from 1940 


Representative figures are in on 
November car sales to dealers and to 
customers. General Motors sales of 
cars and trucks to dealers, U. S. and 
Canada, were 171,412, comparing 
with 217,406 a year ago, or a decline 
of 21.2 per cent. This low Novem- 
ber total is even under the off-year 
of 1938 when factory sales were 185,- 
852 in November. Sales to consum- 
ers in the U.S. were 126,281, compar- 
ing with 181,421 in the same month 
last year and 131,387 in 1938. The 
decline from a year ago was 30.4 
per cent, not so severe as the 44.2 
per cent drop in October sales. 


Studebaker records show a curi- 
ous trend for November. Retail de- 
liveries were 6959, comparing with 
8314 a year ago, a drop of 16.3 per 
cent; yet factory sales totaled 13,340 
against 10,945 a year ago, or an in- 
crease of 21.9 per cent. The diver- 
gent trend between deliveries and 
factory sales is undoubtedly ex- 
plained by the increasing numbers of 
army trucks being produced, which 
are apparently not included in retail 
deliveries. Either that or Stude- 
baker is anticipating a bang-up 
Christmas season. 


Auxiliary Engine Aids 
Truck Economy, Speed 


How heavily loaded trucks can in- 
crease their speeds over hilly routes 
and at the same time reduce fuel con- 
sumption was demonstrated in a re- 
cent AAA test on a Pikes Peak high- 
way west of Denver, with a Chevro- 
let 1%-ton. truck equipped with a 
Clark automatic booster engine, tow- 
ing a semitrailer loaded with heavy 
steel plates. The route was a 14- 
mile ascent with many turns, eleva- 
tion at the finish being 11,315 feet, 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1939 1940 1941 
Jan....... $86,062 449,492 524,058 
Feb....... 317,520 422,225 509,326 
March.... 389,499 440,232 533,849 
April.... 354,266 452,433 489,854 
i 313,248 412,492 545,355 
June ..... 324,253 362,566 546,278 
ON ida 2 218,600 246,171 468,895 
Aug...... 106,848 89,866 164,792 
Sept...... 192,679 284,583 248,751 
ss Sana 324,689 514,374 401,360 
10 mos. .. 2,895,059 3,674,434 4,432,551 
SN veh 368,541 510,973 
Dec..:...... 4e238 506,931 
Meets 6603 3,732,718 4,692,338 5 ect ak 
Estimated by Wards Reports 
Week ended: 1941 1940+ 
Nov. 15 .......... S2800 121,043 
re an eg 76,820 102,340 
May. 20: ......iaa ss eee. See 
Dee 6 .A..3.5.. Cee “eae 
Re es vada ales 95,990 125,625 





+Comparable week. 





over %-mile higher than the start. 

When the climb was made under 
power of the truck engine alone, the 
time was 1 hour and 40 minutes and 
5 seconds, average speed 8.37 m.p.h. 
and gasoline consumption 10.8 gal- 
lons. With the booster engine oper- 
ating on the same route, the time 
was 58 minutes and 30 seconds, av- 
erage speed 14.36 m.p.h. and gaso- 
line consumption 8.0 gallons. Thus 
the booster engine effected a 42 per 
cent saving in time, a 72 per cent 
gain in speed and a 23 per cent re- 
duction in fuel consumption. 

Explanation, of course, is that, 
with the added power of the booster 
engine, the truck could be operated 
in a higher gear than without the 
booster. Thus the truck engine, in- 
stead of running at wasteful high 
speeds, ran within the range of 
speeds at which it was most efficient 
and economical. The automatic 46- 
horsepower booster engine is in- 
stalled in the regular truck chassis 
behind the cab and below the level 
of the body platform. It delivers its 
power through the truck transmis- 
sion and regular driveshaft. It cuts 
in when road speed at full throttle 
drops below 31 m.p.h., and cuts out 
when road speed of 45 m.p.h. is 
reached. 


Convert Ford V-12 Air 
Engine to Power Tank 


Production plans are reported to 
be under way to convert the experi- 
mental V-12 Ford aircraft engine to 
a V-8 engine for installation in tanks. 
Four cylinders are lopped off the 
aircraft engine, to make the result- 
ing unit 750-horsepower capacity, 
likely sufficient power for even a 
60-ton tank, since a 450-horsepower 
engine is now used in the 28-ton 





tank. Ford engineers are said to 
have told army officers that this 
was the quickest way they could 
determine to get into production on 
an efficient tank engine, requiring 
a minimum of tooling and prelim- 
inary design. The aircraft engine, 
embodying a number of innovations, 
such as cast steel crankshaft, cast 
steel cylinder barrels, etc., has been 
given a thorough test in a two-cylin- 
der section or unit, and the proposed 
tank engine is a grouping of these 
units in line, with liquid cooling. 

Ford is pushing through tooling 
work in the bomber program for the 
new Willow Run plant with charac- 
teristic automotive “head and pres- 
sure”. Sixty independent companies 
in the Detroit area and 12 Ford vil- 
lage industries in Michigan and 
Ohio have been assigned more than 
50 per cent of the project which will 
require an estimated 6,000,000 hours. 

Most of the 60 outside tool shops 
are working two shifts a day on the 
Ford orders, while the small village 
plants, now devoting 80 per cent 
of their production to war work, 
have extended their working day 
from 8 to 10 hours. 

Ninety per cent of the facilities 
of the vast Ford tool and die shop 
at the Rouge plant have been divert- 
ed to defense work, with about 50 
per cent on the bomber project. Alto- 
gether the Rouge plant has been 
assigned 1,500,000 hours of tooling 
work, with a force of 1800 tool de- 
signers now translating blueprints 
from 400 engineers and draftsmen 
into production tools. 


DPC Contracts for 1696 


More Milling Machines 


@ Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwau- 
kee, last week reported signing a 
war contract for 1696 milling ma- 
chines valued at $9,650,826. This 
order, according to Ralph W. Burk, 
general sales manager, is the second 
received from the Defense Plant 
Corp. and brings to 2306 the num- 
ber of machines to be built for that 
agency, with combined value $13,- 
820,774. Company’s backlog is in- 
creased to 5468 machines valued at 
more than $35,000,000. 

The milling machines, said Mr. 
Burk, are used in manufacturing 
war items as guns, shells, gun 
carriages, tanks, trucks, planes, 
plane parts and marine power units. 

Operating 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, the plant employs 
approximately 3600. 





@ Production of heavy steel barrels 
and drums in October was 1,780,911 
units, compared with 1,712,681 in 
September and 1,519,624 in October, 
1940, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ports. For ten months this year 
production was _ 14,868,700, com- 
pared with 13,546,351 in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 
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@ LIKE the frog in the well who 
dropped down three hops every 
time he went up two, the Allison Di- 
vision of General Motors Corp. at 
Indianapolis has been hard pressed 
to keep pace with orders piled on 
orders for its 12-cylinder V-type 
liquid-cooled airplane engine, now 
refined to the point where it weighs 
less than one pound per horsepower, 
according to the latest military rat- 
ing which shows 1325 horsepower 
and 1303 pounds weight. If James 
A. Allison, who organized the Alli- 
son Experimental Co. back in 1915 
and divided his time between the 
Indianapolis speedway and fussing 
around with racing cars and engine 
designs, were alive today he would 
no doubt be dumbfounded at what 
has happened to his little business 
since his death in 1929. 

The little plant where he started 
and where, during the last war, ex- 
periments on tooling of parts for 
the Liberty motor were being con- 
ducted, is now given over entirely 
to production of a steel-back lead 
bronze connecting rod bearing which 
Allison conceived 25 years ago. Scat- 
tered around the landscape adjoin- 
ing it is the present far-flung Alli- 
son empire, comprising three more 
modern plants, providing well over 
a million square feet of floor space. 
The few hundred original employes 
have grown to the present staff of 
around 12,000, working around the 
clock, and production has soared. 


Accepted by Air Corps in 1937 


What happened between the last 
Armistice and the present time? 
Not much until 1930, when experi- 
mental work began on the present 
Allison engine. Up to that time, the 
company puttered around modern- 
izing, repairing and remodeling Lib- 
erty engines for the Air Corps and 
transport companies, and designing 
some special types of reduction 
gears for the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics. In 1929 General Mo- 
tors, with a weather eye on the fu- 
ture, bought the company and be- 
gan looking around for a produc- 
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Production miracle wrought by Allison in three years since 
first government contract for engines was received .. . 
Steady flow of orders expands plants to million and a quar- 
ter square feet of space .. . Horsepower virtually doubled 
from first experimental engine to present 1325 rating, with 
end not yet in sight .. . 7000 parts of 700 different types 


tion job to do there. Eight years 
later the first Allison passed the 150- 
hour Air Corps type test and was 
accepted, the first time an engine 
with 1000 horsepower normal rat- 
ing had completed this grueling 
vest. 

The original design concept is 
credited to Norman Gilman, now re- 
tired but in 1930 head of the Alli- 
son organization. He and his en- 
gineering crew believed the most 
logical approach to improvement of 
aircraft engines rested in the de- 
velopment of the in-line liquid- 
cooled plant, because of its smaller 
frontal area, better distribution of 
fuel regardless of the engine’s po- 
sition, and closer temperature con- 
trol. They proposed to design the 
engine around a new coolant, ethy- 
lene glycol, which has a high boil- 
ing point and readily finds its way 
into thin cooling passages. 

The first handful of engines built 
during this development period was 
assigned to various test spots. Some 
were even placed in dirigibles. Mean- 
while the Air Corps became inter- 
ested in the original design ideas 
and started work on a program with 
Allison leading to the engine which 
on March 23, 1937, clicked off 1000 
brake horsepower at 2600 r.p.m. 





Between 1931 and 1937 16 engines 
of ten different models had been 
built and tested. 

In June, 1938, contract was placed 
with Allison for one of the engines 
for installation in the Curtiss XP- 
40 pursuit plane, to be entered in 
the Air Corps Pursuit Competition 
in the spring of 1939. Here the 
power plant won its spurs and, with- 
out waiting for receipt of a con- 
tract for engines, General Motors 
began breaking ground for a larger 
plant which was completed in De- 
cember, 1939. By that time the War 
Department had ordered 969 en- 
gines. 

Almost immediately, however, 
with the European mess gathering 
momentum, new orders for Allisons 
began to pour in. The first French 
order was received on Dec. 8, 1939, 
and another new plant, identified as 
No. 3, was started to provide addi- 
tional floor space. This quickly ap- 
peared inadequate and was enlarged 
to cover 21 acres. 

Still more orders showered in, the 
first British order coming in May, 
1940, leading to start of construction 
of Plant 4 and adding another 250,- 
000 square feet of floor space. The 
original Allison plant, as mentioned 
before is now used exclusively for 


@ Allison V-12 aircraft engine weighs 1303 pounds, delivers 1325 horsepower at 
better than 3000 r.p.m. 
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@ Six-spindle precision boring machine with inclined head developed specially 
for boring crankcase to receive cylinder barrels 


manufacture of bearings. Plant 2 
is devoted to experimental and 
training work, and even One-Eye 
Connolly would have a tough iime 
getting in here these days. Plants 3 
and 4 house the receiving, manufac- 
turing, assembly, testing and ship- 
ping departments, as well as offices. 

Despite difficulties attendant upon 
such a steady expansion of plant 
and equipment, production of the 
Allison 1710 model has mounted 
steadily since August, 1940, to the 
present. At the moment the plants 
are considered to be about 85 per 
cent equipped, the remaining 15 per 
cent being needed to balance out 
present facilities and to reach the 
production goal.* 


Engine Adapted to 
Special Installations 


Strictly speaking, the Allison en- 
gine has been produced in quantity 
in three models. One is the so- 
called C15 model built prior to the 
increase in horsepower from 1040 to 
1150, this being effected principally 
through a change in blower ratio 
from 8.77 to 1 to 8.80 to 1. More 
recently the latter type has been in- 
creased to 1325, and this engine is 
built in two types, one the so-called 
“short nose” type, F-3R, and the 
other the E-4 with extension shelf 
and outboard reduction gearbox, for 

*Censorship by the Army Air Forces in 
Washington has rather completely de- 
stroyed the sense of this paragraph. 
Figures on rates of production by Allison 
have been published widely; why they 
were deleted here is not known. However, 
in August, 1940, the engines were being 
produced at a rate of 65 per month, and 


the goal at the end of this year is 1600 
engines a month. 
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installation in Bell Airacobra pur- 
suit ships in which the engine is lo- 
cated to the rear of the pilot. In this 
model the extension shaft runs for- 
ward through a center bearing to 
the gearbox in the nose of the ship, 
permitting installation of a cannon 
firing through the propeller hub. 


Allison, incidentally, manufactures 
the extension shaft, gearbox and ac 
cessories. 

Horsepower ratings mentioned 
previously were achieved in Ail 
Corps tests. Engine displacement 
is 1710 cubic inches, bore 5.5 inches, 
stroke 6 inches. Fuel used is rated 
at 100 octane. Length of the F-3R 
engine is 88*s inches, the extension 
shaft model 196 inches overall; 
width of both is 29 9/32 inches, 
height 36 17/32 inches. 

Construction details are briefly as 
follows: Cylinder block comprises a 
cast en bloc head of aluminum alloy, 
carburized steel barrels shrunk into 
the head and a one-piece cast alumi- 
num alloy jacket for circulation of 
coolant around the barrels. The 
block is held to the head by studs, 
and the bottom of the coolant jacket 
is held to each barrel by a threaded 
nut. Each of the two cylinder block 
assemblies is positioned at a_ 60- 
degree V and is held to the crank- 
case by 14 stud bolts extending 
through the head. Combustion 
chambers are of the roof type, each 
pair of exhaust and inlet valves be- 
ing positioned 22.5 degrees from the 
cylinder axis. Exhaust valve seats 
are forged alloy steel faced with 
Stellite; inlet valve seats are alumi- 
num bronze. Exhaust valves are 
sodium cooled and seats are faced 
with stellite. 

Rocker arm assemblies are 
mounted on top of the cylinder head, 
actuated by a central hollow over- 

(Please turn to Page 121) 





Curtiss-Wright’s New 25-Acre Dive-Bomber Plant 
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& Aerial view of the new 25-acre aircraft plant erected at Columbus, O., by 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York, in 147 days. Costing $14,000,000, the plant was 
officially dedicated Dec. 4 as America’s largest producer of dive-bombers for 


the United States Navy. 


It is reported the largest aircraft factory in the Middle 


West and is the second of three units built by Curtiss-Wright for manufacture 


of aircraft in the war program. 


NEA photo 











Ordnance Department Awards Lead 


$87,428,154 War Contracts in Week 


@ ORDERS reported last week by 
the War Department totaled $87, 
128,154. with most of them being 
awarded for the Ordnance Depart- 


ment. Many of the individual con- 
tracts were small, representing 
broad distribution of armament 
work among manufacturers with 


comparatively limited facilities, The 
orders included: 


Ordnance Department Awards 
Ahiberg Bearing Co., Chicago, parts for 
gun carriages, $6959 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co... 

parts, 55211 
Aluminum Seal Co New Kensington, 
Pa., aluminum detonator parts, $23,665 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
American Forge Division, Chicago, am- 
munition, $59,555 
American Brass Co. 
copper rod, $4546 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Ameri 
can Cable Division, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.., 
towing cables, $20,666; Wright Mfg. Di 
vision, York, Pa., blocks, $13,164 
American Foundry Equipment Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind parts for wheelabrator, 


Milwaukee, 


Waterbury, Conn., 


S52R0 
American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel 
Spring Division Latrobe, Pa.,_ steel 


springs, $21,278 

American Manganese Bronze Co., Phila- 
deiphia, manganese bronze, $28,964. 

American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y shell housings, $77,500. 

American Type Founders Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., tools and machinery, $495,000 

Ampco Metal Inec., Milwaukee, welding 
rods, $4105 

Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland, ma 
chine gun mounts, $3,000,640 

Appliance Mfg. Co., Alliance, O 
mounts, $323,380. 

Armstrong, G. R., Manufacturers Supplies 
Inc., Boston, hacksaw blades, $5443. 
Arter Grinding Machine Co., Worcester, 

Mass., grinders, $3490. 

Athey Truss Wheel Co., Chicago, trailers, 
$41,771. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill., milling 
cutters and cutting tools, $16,271. 

Bath, John, & Co. Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
gages, 84009 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Machine 
Division, Elmira Heights, N. Y., shells, 
ammunition, $476,882; Scintilla Mag- 
neto Division, Sidney, N. Y., parts for 
tanks, 54973 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allentown, 
Pa., wrenches and tools, $7609. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I, lathes, $80,518. 

Brown, Wilson, Co., New York, lathes, 
$12,400. 

Bruner-Ritter  Inc., 
boosters, $96,406. 

Budd, E. G., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, am- 
munition, $326,646. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
steel bars, $39,868. 

Centennial Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, 
Ga., practice bombs, $161,015. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., brass rods, bronze bars 
and seamless brass tubing, brass 
strips, $34,687. 

Chicago Electric Co., Chicago, generator 
sets, $8000 

Cleveland Cutter & Reamer Co., 
land, tools, $3400. 

Colt’'s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., pistols and magazines, 
small arms, $116,255. 

Columbus Forge & Iron Co., Columbus, 
O., forgings, $15,710, 


tripod 


Bridgeport, Conn., 


Corp., Chicago, 


Cleve- 
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Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., gears, gear pins, rod assemblies, 
tools, parts for tanks, $49,511. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
steel, $7144. 

Davis Tool & Equipment Co. Inc., Chi- 
cago, taps, $3825. 

Doehler Die Casting Co., 
boosters, $93,000. 

Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., ammuni- 
tion, $131,000. 

Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., machine gun mounts, $4,322,120. 

Fuller Mfg. Co., Unit Drop Forge Divi- 
sion, West Allis, Wis., forgings, $31,134 

Gairing Tool Co., Detroit, cutters, $3192. 

General Motors Corp., Delco Products 
Division, Dayton, O., shells, $191,250; 
Detroit Division, ammunition, $6,780,- 
000; Hyatt Bearings Division, Harri. 
son, N. J., bearings, $7108; Chevrolet 
Motor Division, Detroit, pilot caissons, 
$10,975; Deleo-Remy Division, Ander- 
son, Ind., starters, generators and regu- 
lators, $226,177; Olds Motor Works Di- 
vision, Lansing, Mich., guns $2,350,000. 


Toledo, O., 





General Power Inc., Quapaw, Okla., am- 
munition, $19,445. 

Gibson Electric Refrigerator Co., Greene- 
ville, Mich., ammunition chests, $604,- 
782. 

Graybar Electric Co. Inc., Boston, wire 
and cable, $3439. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Detroit, 
rails, 9685. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $8071 

Gries Reproducer Corp., New York, gages, 
$6215. 

Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., 
engines, $2,455,301. 

Hanssen’s, Louis, Sons, Davenport, Iowa, 
snap bolts and gimp tecks, hinges, 
$5781. 

Hesse Machine & Mfg. Co., Boston, gages, 
$3625. 

High Standard Mfg. Co., New 
Conn., guns, $10,254,557. 

International Harvester Co., 
t actors, $1,207,116. 

International Nickel Co. Inc., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., cylinders, $319,485. 

Jobst, Richard V., Chicago, axes, $7662 

Johnson & Dealaman Inc., Nowark, N. J. 
material loaders, $6400. 

Jones & Lamson Machinery Co., 
field, Vt., lathes, $5762. 

Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago, am- 
munition, $13,974. 

Kloster Steel Corp., Chicago, stcel. $4989 

Krueger, H. R., & Co., Detroit, chamber- 


Chicago, 


Haven 


Chicago, 


Spring- 





Cast Turrets for 





28-Ton M-3 Tanks 


@ Ready for installation in 28-ton Chrysler M-3 tanks, these 4000-pound turret 
castings have just been received at the huge Chrysler tank arsenal in Detroit. 
More than 10,000 men are engaged at this plant in production of the medium 


“rolling arsenals.” 


OEM photo 
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ing machines, $42,800. 

Liberty Tool & Gage Works Inc.. Provi- 
dence, R. I., gages, $44,481. 

Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago, fur- 
naces and equipment, 84678. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago, ammuni- 
tion, $83,389. 

Lovell Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., tripod mounts. 
$409,630. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middlefield, 
Conn., sight parts, $24,190. 

McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
helmets, $2,207,368. 

McGill Mfg. Co.. Valparaiso, Ind., ball 
bearings, $17,394. 

Mack Mfg. Corp., New York, prime 
movers, $67,960. 


Merco Co., Los Angeles, gages, $7354. 

Merz Engineering Co., Indianapolis, 
gages, $3857. 

Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, sus- 
pension rods, $6518. 


Midwestern Tool Co., Chicago, gages, 
$10,449. 

Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co., Minneapolis, shells, $805,200. 

Moore Special Tool Co. Ine.. Bridgeport, 


Conn., punches and dies, $7890. 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, binocu- 
lars, $599,535. 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O., 


shell housings, $147,490 
National Lock Co., Rockford, Ill., hinges, 
hasps, and swivel assemblies, $26,385. 
New Jersey Machine Corp., Hoboken, 
N. J., labeling machines, $23,940. 
Nineteen Hundred Corp., St. Joseph, Mich., 
machine gun mounts, $4,322,120. 
Nunn Mfg. Co., Evanston, II1., 
$66,285. 


shells 


Oilwell Supply Co., Oil City, Pa., shells, 
$125,955. 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chicago 


shells, $154,837. 

Otis Elevator Co., Buffalo, castings, $6876 

Plume & Atwood Mfg: Co., Thomaston, 
Conn., brass strips, $41,035. 

Poor & Co., Canton Forge & Axle Works, 
Canton, QO., drop forgings and trimming 


dies. $10,125. 

Precise Tool & Mfg. Co., Farmington, 
Mich., gages, $4987. 

Precision Castings Co., Cleveland, boost 
ers, $93,990. 

Precision Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, gages 
$18,416. 

Prentiss, Henry, & Co., New York, drill 
ing and boring machines, tools, $29 
120. 

Putnam Too! Co., Detroit, cutting tools, 
58590. 

Read Machinery Co. Inc., York, Pa., gun 
parts, $5571. 

teasoner Tool & Supply Co Detroit 
hacksaw bladcs, $5540 

Remington Arms Co. Ine., Bridgeport 
Conn., cartridges, $6358 

Republic Electric Co., Davenport, Towa 
cable, $5008. 

tevere Copper & Brass Inc Chicagt 


brass, 53412. 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co 
Pa., shells, $130,618 
Schwitzer-Cummins Co 
cartridge cases, $253,597 
Shipley, W. E., Machinery Co Phila 

delphia, grinders, $6849 
Smalley General Co Bay City. Mich 
thread milling machines, $17,704 
Smith, Thomas, Co., Worcester Mass 


Youngwood 


Indianapolis 





First 60-Ton Tank 





@ The first 60-ton heavy combat 
tank built in the United States was 
formally delivered to the Army by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Ed- 
dystone, Pa., last week. A number 
of industrialists, officials of the War 
Department and several thousand 
employes witnessed the ceremony 
and a series of demonstrations. 
Charles E. Brinley, president, was 
to have made the official presenta- 
tion, but the death of W. H. Winter- 
rowd, vice president in charge of 
ordnance, made it impossible for 
him to be present. His place was 
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Delivered to Army 


ka! 


taken by William H. Harman, a vice 
president. Major General Barnes re 
ceived the tank. 

“We offer for your inspection the 
first M-I tank to be built in this coun- 
try—the 60-ton unit,” said Mr. Har- 
man. “Last April our first medium 
tank was presented on a similar oc. 
casion, and now the M-3 tanks are 
rolling out of our plant, fulfilling all 
present production schedules and in 
constantly increasing number.” 

The new tank’s specifications and 
firing power are closely guarded 
secrets. Turrets are castings. 





discs, 33864 
Specialty Engineering Co 

conveyors and boosters 

equipment, $11,790 
Standard Forgings Corp 


Philadelphia 
motor starting 


Indiana Harbor 


Ind., shells, $390,720 

Suburban Essex Machinists Inc Orange 
N. J., gages, $8650 

Superior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, cups 
for guns, $4750 

Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., Toledo, O., pack 


ing cans, $5096 

Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia, mill 
ing machines, $4829 

Timken Detroit Axle Co Detroit, geat 
boxes, 882,976 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O 
Dpearings, ammunition, journal boxes 
$184,904 

Triad Tool & Die Co Newark, N. J 
Staking pins, $5600 





Triumph Explosives’ In Elktor Mi 
percussion element assemblies, $194 
625 

Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp Titusville 
Pa., steel, $3133 

U. S. Hoffman Machine Corp., New York 
conveying equipment, $9466 

Van Dyck Churchill Co., New York, tools 
$24,028 

Vineo Corp., Detroit, gages, $3897 

Vulcan Mold & Iron Co Latrobe P; 
molds, 33426 

Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, ammur 
tion, $25,200 

Waltham Gage Co., Detroit, shells, $3600 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co., Beloit 
Wis., jumper cables, safety chain as 
semblies and cable clamps, $6945 

Watson-Stillman Co Roselle, N. J i 
tensifiers, pumps and motors, S3806 

Weave! Frank M & Co. In Lansdale 
Pa., steel, - $8882 

Weaver Mfg. Co., Springfield, I trucks 
$17,953 

Western Cartridge Co Winchester Re 
peating Arms Co. Division, New Haver 


Conn., rifles, $5.807,742 

Western Corp Chicago, roller bearings 
$12,675 

West Tire Setter C Rochester 
presses, $367,850 

Winter Weiss Co., Denver, trailers 
790 

Wood, John Mf Co Ine Muskeg 
Mich parts fo recoil lechanisms 
$74.452 

Wright Aeronautical Corp Paterson 
N. J.. tools, $109,468 


Steel Co., Bettendorf, low: 


$3763 


Zimmerman 
castings 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Ford Motor Co., 
passenger cars, 
Gray Marine Motor Co., 


Dearborn, Mich., ) 
$113,460 


Detroit, diesel er 


gines, $15,368. 

Hall Seott Motor Car Co New York 
engines, $90,250 

KremkKau, C€ F.. & Son, Pittsburg 
Calif., motor launches, $22,000 

Lincoln Engraving Co., Baltimore, lubr 
cating guns, $2062 

Mack Mfg. Corp., Plainfield, N. J., parts 


for trucks, $20,876. 
Manteo Boatbuilding Co., 
boats, $187,000. 


Manteo, N. C 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Racine, Wis 
2-wheel trailers, $453,360 

Tempte Bros., Denver 2-wheel semi 
trailers, $103,019. 

Van Dorn Electric Toc] Co., Towson 


Md., valve reseating accessories, $6668 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Pontiac 
Mich., trucks, $6,717,424. 
Service Awards 


Chemical Warfare 


Corp., Pittsburgh 
$3960 
Inc., 


Duquesne Smelting 
zine dust and drums, 
Grammes, L. F., & Sons 
Pa., washers, $7322. 
Miller Co., Meridian, Conn., 


Allentown 


brass, $15,7A7 


Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, elbow 
nozzles, $9795 

United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., clinch plates sockets, studs, 
washers, $16,360. 

United Pressed Products Co., Chicago, 
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faceforms, 86497 
Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, seamless 
brass tubing, $23,328 


Signal Corps Awards 


American Automatic Electric Sales Co., 
Chicago, automatic telephone central 
office equipment, tool equipment, $44.,- 
156 

Antonelli Fireworks Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
ammunition, $1,005,000. 

Belmont Radio Corp., Chicago, radio re 
ceivers and parts, $74,261 
srach, L. S., Mfg. Corp., Newark, N. J 
counterpoises, $11,085 
gurke Electric Co., New York, motor 
generators, $4490 

Chicago Tool & Kit Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
tool] set, $67,481 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
radio transmitters, $21,090 

Graybar Electric Co., New York, cables 
reels, wire, $40,327 

Hammarlund Mfg. Co. Inc., New York, 
radio receivers, $49,243. 

Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., mast 
bases and sections, $3418. 

Janette Mfg. Co., Chicago, rotary con- 
verters, $8740 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, switchboard equipment, $71,646 

Philco Corp., Trenton, N. J., batteries, 
$3431. 
tauland Corp., Chicago, transmitter 
tuning units and parts, $30,145. 

RCA Mfg. Co. Inc., Camden, N. J., radio 
equipment, $947,389. 

Remler Co. Ltd., San Francisco, plugs, 
$18,930. 

Simpson Electric Co., Chicago,  voit- 
ometers, $30,000 

Technical Appliance Corp., New York, 
guys, $10,101. 

Teletype Corp., Chicago, teletype parts, 
$104,561 

Widin Metal Goods, Garwood, N. J., mast 
bases and sections, $3653. 

Winslow Co. Inc., Newark, N. J., Keys, 
$4650 


Alr Corps Awards 


American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass., 
magneto and distributor assemblies, 
$10,320. 

American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Ameri- 
can Cable Division, New York, tow 
target exchange ring assemblies, cable 
$124,751. 

American Steel & Wire Co. of New 
Jersey, Columbus, O., cable, $51,051. 
Artos Engineering Co., Milwaukee, stand 
assemblies and tachometers, $42,250. 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Scintilla Magneto 
Division, Sidney, N. Y., magneto and 
distributor assemblies, $51,739; Bendix 
Products Division, South Bend, Ind., 
tail wheel assembly parts, $140,149. 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, parts for 
airplanes, engine cowl wings, $311,305. 
Bowser, S. F., & Co. Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 

Sight assemblies, $166,181. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Curtiss Propeller 
Division, Caldwell, N. J., parts for air- 
planes, $812,709; Airplane Division, 
Robertson, Mo., parts for airplanes, 
$176,064. 

Cc. & E. Marshall Co., Chicago, jewelers’ 
lathes, $70,310. 

Garland Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., hammers 
and mallets, $53,589. 

General Motors Corp., Delco Products Di- 
vision, Dayton, O., motor assemblies, 
$43,821 

Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa.. 
navigation watches, $111,762. 

Heil Co., Milwaukee, oil servicing trucks, 
$2,620,584. 

Independent Engineering Co., O'Fallon, 
Ill., generators, $585,000. 

Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., parts for airplane engines, $92,- 
730. 

Jaeger Watch Co. Inc., New York, clock 
assemblies, $74,970. 

Kidde, Walter, & Co. Inc., New York, 
cylinder assemblies, $330,925. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
fuselage and bomb bay fuel tanks 
airplane parts, $11,023,889. 

Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. Inc., New 
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York, compass assemblies, $47,191 

Meriam Co., Cleveland, manometers, 
$107,892. 

Pyle-National Co., Chicago, floodlights, 
$88,490. 

Snap-On Tools Corp., Kenosha, Wis., tools, 
$342,660. 

Sparks Withington Co., Jackson, Mich 
mooring kits, $320,700. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., compass assemblies, $48,298. 
Trailer Co. of America, Cincinnati, semi 
trailers, $1,759,065. 

Vichek Tool Co., Cleveland, tools, $257,- 
290. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O., flocdlights, $62,201. 

Williams, J. H., & Co., Buffalo, tools, 
$232,400. 

Wire Rope Corp. of America Inc., New 
Haven, Cenn., cable, $51,051. 

Wright Tool & Forge Co., Barberton, O. 
tools, $205,953. 


Corps of Engineers Awards 

American Monorail Co., Cleveland, cranes 
and craneways, aircraft assembly 
plant, Kansas City, Kans., $95,922. 

American Petrometal Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., steel bars, $3287. 

Armature Electric & Machine Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., extension boxes, $7260. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Baldwin 
Southwark Division, Philadelphia, test 
machines, $18,810. 





Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, Ill., drill 
presses, $6070. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
steel trash racks, gates, stop logs, 
Bonneville, Oreg., $66,180. 

Bethlehem Steel Export Corp., New 
York, one meter gage turnouts, $71,496. 

Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, 
O., steel castings, $233,970. 

Century Equipment Corp., New York, 
engine and generator sets and parts, 
$26,969. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling ma- 
chines and cutters, $9696. 

Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, shapers 
and vee belts, $25,257. 

Clamshell Bucket Sales Corp., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., clamshell and drag- 
line buckets, $8730. 

Dixie Mill Supply Co., New Orleans, ma- 
chine shop equipment and supplies, 
$4188. 

Ft. Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, bridge 
superstructure, Massillon, O., $448,044. 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, 
Wis., boring machines and augers, 
$171,922. 

Freyn Bros. Inc., Indianapolis, special 
type steel racks and_e steel frame 
tables, $31,713. 

Gale Service & Construction Co., Chicago, 
boiler washing systems, $23,065. 

General Fire Truck Corp., New York, 





GM Plant Converted 100% to Defense Production 


oo 
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M@ Complete changeover from automobile equipment to defense production will 
have been achieved by General Motors Rochester Products Division, Rochester, 
N. Y., by year’s end, the company reports. Requiring 12 months for the conver- 
sion to 100 per cent defense output, the change was made without any general 
work stoppage or major layoffs. Typical of steps taken in the conversion process 
is the multiple drill shown here which combines a score of operations into one. 
The machine drills 20 holes in generator and starting motor “yokes” on frames 
for military planes and tanks 
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fire fighting equipment, $2469. 

Heller, Regina, Los Angeles, guard rai! 
posts, mounting bolts, nuts, bevel 
washers and braces, $10,539. 

Independent Pneumatic Tcol Co., Chicage 
pneumatic drills and accessories, $15,- 
568. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., Washington, § air 
compressors and parts, $15,901. 

Landis Machine Co. Inc., Waynesboro, 
Pa., threading machines, $8985. 

Mahoney-Clarke Inc., New York, welding 
supplies, hardware and tools, $9739. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J., drill presses, punches and 
shears, $3460. 

MecMaster-Carr Supply Co., Chicago, nuts, 
$8957. 

O’Brien & Co., St. Paul, chlorinators and 
flow meters, $4601. 

Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, steel 
trash racks, gates, stop logs, Bonne- 
ville, Oreg., $36,981. 

Penn, H. O., Machinery Co. Inc., New 
York, attachments for tractors, $4050. 


Philadelphia Tramrail Co., Philadelphia, 
overhead hoists and parts, $9765. 

Pomona Pump Co., New York, pumping 
units, $9958. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, 
rails, splice bars and ties, $14,836. 
Price Bros. Co., Dayton, O., scraper with 

t'actor, $3680. 

“Quick-Way” Truck Shovel Co., 
parts for cranes, $43,216. 

Sidney Machine Tool Co., 
lathes, $4544. 

Sterling Motors Corp., Long Island City. 
N. Y., truck supplies, $18,126. 

Titusville Iron Works Co., /Titusville, 
Pa., water tubes, low head, oil-fired 
boilers with fittings, soot blowers, tube 
cleaner and tools, $14,849. 

Van Dorn, Oliver H., Co. Inec., New 
Orleans, used and new machine shop 
equipment and tools, $3180. 

Warren Pipe Co. of Mass. Inc., Boston, 
pipe and fittings, $5831. 

Webber Motor Car Co. Inc., Westwood, 
N. J., plant, Jersey City, N. J., trucks 
and motors, $5167. 


Denver, 


Sidney, O., 


Contract Opportunities ..... 


@ District offices of the Contract 
Distribution Division, OPM, last 
week issued more subcontract op- 
portunities not heretofore published 
in STEEL. The opportunities are re- 
ported available to all qualified man- 
ufacturers possessing requisite fa- 
cilities for handling the work of- 
fered and who are not already en- 
gaged to capacity upon war orders. 

Additional information concerning 
any specific item may be secured 
from either the office issuing the op- 
portunity or from the prospective 
subcontractor’s nearest district of- 
fice. Actual samples or drawings of 
the desired article are available, in 
most cases, for personal examina- 


tion at the district offices. The op- 
portunities: 
Division of Contract Distribution, OPM, 


Union Commerce building, Clevcland, is seek- 

ing subcontractors for the following work: 

66-1205: Aircraft manufacturer wishes to sub- 
contract machining and internal splining. 
Operations to be quoted on (a) Machine 
complete (b) machine internal splines only. 
Material furnished—chrome nickel S.A.E. 
3312. Quantities in lots of 50-100; 500-1000. 
Delivery not stated—A1A priority. Blueprints 
on file in this office. 

47-1205: Manufacturer requires machining fa- 
cilities for alloy rotor forgings. Operations 
to be quoted on (a) Machine complete or 
(b) boring only. Indications of repeat or- 
ders on this and _ similar forged _ rotors. 
Equipment indicated H. D. boring mill. Size 
of forging 41 x 40 inches high. Quantities 


and delivery unknown. Blueprints in our 
files. 

68-1205: Manufacturer requires facilities for 
machining complete small gear case and 


component parts including cover and gears. 
Equipment indicated: Light boring mill; 
milling machine; multiple spindle adjusta- 
ble drill press with tapping attachment; 
hand screw machine; cylindrical grinder; 
blanchard grinder; broach and gear cutter. 
Chrome moly steel S.A.E. 4140 bar and 
sand-cast aluminum. Initial requirement, 250 
units per week. Blueprints in this office. 

69-1025: Manufacturer requires machining fa- 
cilities for machining of 14 items in varying 
quantities. Equipment indicated covers wide 
range of machines, also heat treating and 
plating facilities. Materials consist of nickel 
molybdenum; chrome, nickel steel; nitralloy 
bar stock, and nickel molybdenum; chrome 
nickel steel forgings. Prints on file this 
office. 

70-1025: Manufacturer wishes to subcontract 
considerable work requiring large automatics, 
sizes 3% to 5%-inch bar capacity multiple 
and single spindle. Material, steel, E 3135-1 


and E 512004. Limits commercial. Quanti- 
ties 5000 and 10,000 of four items. Blue- 
prints on file this office. 

71-1025: Manufacturer requires machining fa- 
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cilities consisting of horizontal boring mills; 
heavy duty horizontal and vertical milling 
machines, multiple stop, multiple spindle ad- 
justable head heavy duty drill press. Ma 
terial, cast steel armor. Limits medium 
Quantities large. Blueprints on file this office. 


Detroit office, Division of Contract Distribu- 

tion, 160 West Fort street reports the follow- 
ing subcontracting opportunities: 
I.S. 109: Large boring mill, planer and gear 
work available for the following machines, 
all capable of taking work over 72 inches: 
Horizontal boring mills, with spindle over 
4%-inches diameter; planers and gear hob- 
bers. 
. S. 106: Cutting tools urgently needed, es- 
pecially reamers, cutters (profile, form, in- 
serted tooth), counterbores and form tools 
(flat and circular). 
S. 107: Machining of 27 aluminum, bronze 
and steel parts. All material furnished. Vari- 
ous sizes; small quantities. Close tolerances. 
Operations required: Lathe, screw machine, 
drill press, hand mill, tapping, centerless 
grinding, cyaniding, carburizing and cad- 
mium plating. 
. S. 108: Machining and assembling gear box, 
consisting of cast aluminum alloy gear case 
(2 x 3 x 8 inches) and cover, and seven 
gears (5/16 to 15-inch outside diameter) 
of chrome molybdenum steel SAE 4140. Cast 
ing source known. A-1-b priority. Present 
requirements 250 per week; subsequently 
1000 per week. 
S. 110: Parts to be machined are aluminum 
forgings and castings of from 4 x 4 inches 
to 8 x 12 inches. Requires lathes up to 16- 
inch swing, vertical mills and drill presses. 
Tolerance 0.002 to 0.005-inch. 
Minneapolis office, Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution, Rand Tower, reports the following 
subcontracting opportunities: 
S. O. 143: Twin Cities manufacturer requires 
assistance on the following: Punches (screw 
machines and cylindrical grinders); dies 
(screw machines and internal grinders); 
perishable tools for drawing brass (mirror 
finish.) Material is tool steel; tolerances very 
close; quantities 100 to 1800 each. These are 
mostly cylindrical dies for shell forming 
operations. 

O. 144: Twin Cities manufacturer requires 
assistance on gun mount parts. Large steel 
castings to be rough machined before nor- 
malizing. Involves vertical boring mills 8 
to 16 feet; planer type mills with three or 
more heads; horizontal boring mills, table 
type. 

S. O. 145: Minneapolis manufacturer requires 
subeon’':2¢ ing assis‘ance m 8-inch spur 
gear worm threads; miscellaneous smal! 
parts 


DL 


@ Production of molybdenum in 
October was 3,918,000 pounds and 
shipments 4,135,300 pounds, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines. This 
compares with production of 3,816,- 
000 pounds and shipments of 3,093,- 
009 pounds in September. Average 
rate of production and shipments 
in 1940 was 2,859,400 and 2,110,800 
pounds, respectively. 





Striking Power 


Comparison 


CHICAGO 
@ WHEN we get our manufactur- 
ing, our mass production rolling, no 
nation can make anything like the 


quantities that we can make, de- 
clared Charles F. Kettering, vice 


president, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, in addressing the forty-eighth 
annual banquet of the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 
Dec. 9. Twenty-two hundred execu- 
tives from Illinois and other parts of 
the Middle West attended the dinner 
meeting. 

The association unanimously 
adopted a resolution pledging full 
support to the United States in the 
war. 

Mr. Kettering defined mechanized 
warfare as power warfare, and as- 
serted that the amount of power 
used is astonishing. Grand Coulee 
dam when finished will develop 1,- 
500,000 horsepower, but that is just 
one-third of the horsepower produc- 
tion of the three large aviation en- 
gine companies per month today. 
We are making about 4,500,000 
horsepower per month in aviation 
engines alone. 

The normal automobile production 
of this country, 4,000,000 cars, count- 
ed at only 50 horsepower per car, 
amounts to 200,000,000 horsepower 
per year. The same 50 horsepower for 
the 30,000,000 vehicles running gives 
a 1,500,000,000 installed horsepower 
in our transportation system. That 
is “almost the same amount that 
the railroads and other people have.” 
Consequently, power and power ma- 
chinery are the important factors in 
this war. Total installed horsepower 
in all central stations in the United 
States today is only 40,000,000 horse- 
power. 


Unprecedented Horsepower Needed 


“So when you talk about mechan- 
ized warfare, you are talking about 
horsepower warfare and the use of 
it such as has never been done be- 
fore.” He then expressed confidence 
in the Army and Navy to use this 
power. 

Sterling Morton, secretary, Mor- 
ton Salt Co., Chicago, was installed 
as the new president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding Robert M. Gay- 
lord, president, Ingersoll Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Rockford, III. 

O. M. Burton, president, Burton- 


Dixie Corp., Chicago, became the 
new first vice president; H. G. 
Myers, president and general man- 


ager, Gardner-Denver Corp., Quincy, 
Ill., second vice president; and E. F. 
Mansure, president, E. L. Mansure 
Co., Chicago, treasurer of the or- 
ganization. 
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Remember Pearl Harbor! 


@ SUNDAY, Dec. 7, 1941, while Japanese 
envoys were engaging in gestures of peace 
in Washington, Japan’s bombing planes at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor without warning. 

Thursday, Dec. 11, 1941, Germany and 
Italy declared war upon the United States 
of America. 

SJ ¢ SJ 

Had the most astute master minds of the 
Axis nations labored for months to seek the 
most certain method of paving the way for 
their ultimate defeat, they could not have 
done better. The infamous treachery of 
Japanese at Hawaii and Washington, and 
Germany and Italy’s declaration of war 
against us constitute a chain of circum- 
stances which not only puts the United 
States in a favorable position in history but 
also unites the American people more 
promptly and more completely than would 
have been possible under any other com- 
bination of events. 

The initial result of Japan’s quick thrust 
was a triumph for the attackers. The dam- 
age at Pearl Harbor and the sinking of the 
PRINCE OF WALES and the REPULSE are feats 
more spectacular than anything that 
Hitler’s thoroughly trained fighters have 
accomplished in this war. 

But these early successes of Japan and 
_ practically all of Hitler’s diplomatic crafti- 
ness of the past do not add up to an ad- 
vantage for the Axis that is even remotely 
comparable to the total advantage which a 
united, fighting-mad America gives to the 
cause of free nations everywhere. Japan’s 
coup and Hitler’s blundering diplomacy 
have rendered us a history-making service 
of unity and solidarity which for more than 
two years of floundering we had not been 
able to perform for ourselves. 

Japan has won the first round in the 





shooting war, but the United States has 
won out against the Axis in the two-year 





battle of nerves. 

Henceforth we can concentrate on war. 
To industry this means ‘doubled and quad- 
rupled production; working on a seven-day 
week basis, and building more new plants, 
adding to old plants and using many 
smaller plants for war needs,”’ as President 
Roosevelt has indicated. It also means 1000 
giant bombers a month, as William S. Knud- 
sen has stated, and drastic increases in the 
number of ships, tanks, bombs, guns, etc. 

But these estimates are just shots in the 
dark. Nobody knows now what the quotas 
for any type of war equipment, materials 
or supplies will be. We can only go on the 
assumption that the most we can produce is 
the goal. 

However, while we are waiting for speci- 
fications and quotas, we can do much to 
help our cause. There are numerous jobs 
that can be started immediately with full 
confidence that they.will contribute in a 
vital way to whatever condition the gods of 
war impose upon us in the future. 


One of the most important of these is the 
scrap problem. It is so fundamental to pro- 
duction that the dimensions of the entire 
war production effort are dependent upon 
it. What is the use of expanded facilities 
and new plants unless we can increase the 
supply of scrap or its equivalent? 

Now is the time to discard all foolish in- 
hibitions regarding not only scrap but all 
other critical materials. 

Our job is to go after scrap, copper, rub- 
ber, tin, etc. with the same fervor that the 
Navy will go after the Japs. 

Remember Pearl Harbor! 
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War Has Unified Effort 
To Increase Output 


@ OUTBREAK of war with Japan has had a pro- 


nounced effect or labor, capital and  govern- 
ment officials alike in unifying our all-out effort 
to increase production. No longer will there 


be obvious production slow downs and serious dis- 
ruption of activity due to organizational strikes. It 
is also encouraging to note the change in attitude of 
Washington officials in stating that it may be neces- 
sary to grant higher prices for lead scrap, secondary 
lead, zinc scrap and copper, to stimulate output of 
these metals. 

Tighter priority controls are expected to cut fur- 


The BUSINESS TREND 










ther into civilian goods production over the coming 
months, in many instances direct allocation will 
resorted to. Steel orders now carrying top ranking 
ratings may be subject to revision in the light of the 
new war developments. Increased empnasis on war 
material to the disadvantage of civilian goods is be- 
lieved certain. 

STEEL’S index of activity advanced 0.2 point to 129.9 
during the week ended Dec. 6 Advances in steelmak- 
ing operations and electric power consumption offset a 
slight decline in automobile production and freight 
carloadings during the latest period. 
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Short Run 


STAMPING 
» FORMING 


... Without Dies 


Extremely versatile method of forming produces parts within 
tolerances of 0.001-inch; appears well suited for wide variety 
of work; requires no costly dies 


By A. T. O’NEIL 
O'Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co 
Minneapolis 


@ IT IS the custom to divide the die 
cost by the total number of metal 
pieces that are to be produced to 
obtain cost per piece. Where the run 
may be 5000 or more pieces, es- 
pecially where repeat runs are ex- 
pected, quite a large die cost can be 
absorbed easily. 

But where a small number of 
pieces—1000 or less—-may be re- 
quired and there is no further use 
for the dies or die sets, excessive 
cost per piece of work produced 
may easily result. 

To eliminate the expense of mak- 
ing blanking or forming dies for 
short-run work, a number of pre- 
cision hand-operated bench machines 
have been developed as alternatives 
for blanking and forming dies. In 
a great number of instances, this 
equipment can duplicate metal 





Fig. 2—Heavy duty bench brake easily forms channel or angle sections to any z : 
Netties ae stampings accurately on a semipro- 
duction basis without the need for 
Fig. 3—Bench shear can be set up with stops for precision work dies. Also, these machines are fre- 
Fig. 4—Di-Acro die duplicating bender shown here easily forms right or left hand quently able to eliminate one or 4 


more operations necessary in com- 


bends in channel. With simple conversions, can handle much other forming work 
o0 within precision limits of 0.001-inch 





























plicated progressive die work. 

This equipment includes a pre- 
cision bench bender, brake folder, 
press, punch, rod cutter, roller and 
shear, also a power-driven nibbler, 
a swage and a large straightener. 
These units are used individually 
and in co-operation with each other 
for duplicating metal pieces on a 
limited production basis with only 
a minimum setup cost and without 
specially made dies. Of this equip- 
ment, the bench shear, Fig. 3; the 
bench brake, Fig. 2; and the bench 
bender, Fig. 4, are the three most 
essential] units. 

Let’s see how these units are used 
in a typical cycle of operations. One 
job required approximately 1000 
pieces or less of accurately dupii- 
cated non-stock angle or channel 
material, including a right and left- 
hand radius formed on ends. To 
duplicate these pieces by hand, the 
stock material is rapidly and ac- 
curately cut to angle or ‘channel 
size with the Di-Acro die duplicating 
Shear, Fig. 3. The resized material 
is quickly run through the Di-Acro 
die duplicating brake, Fig. 2, to pro- 
duce the non-stock size angle or 


channel. Then the right or left- 
hand radius is formed on the Di- 
Acro bender, Fig. 4. The change 
over from right to lefthand radius 
is made possible by a single con- 
version. A typical production line 
of this sort is shown in Fig. 1. 
This bender unit possibly is the 
most intriguing of the devices yet 
developed, for its metal duplicating 
possibilities are limited only by the 
possible metal duplicating problems. 
The ease of handling and the sta- 
bility of setting obtained with this 


unit make it well suited to rapid 
duplicating and semiproduction 
work. Fig. 4, for example, shows 


only a few of the parts it has pro- 
duced. Semiproductior work may 
be carried on with these units by 
ordinary labor. Not only are they 
light, portable and readily adapted 
for bench or assembly line work, 
but because of their ease of opera. 
tion they can be operated equally 
well by either men or women. No 
skilled labor is required, not even in 
setting the machines. 

The bender will economically du- 
plicate ductile materials of hollow 
cross section as well as solid and 


Figs. 5 and 6, show how forming nose and mandrel can be changed to bend 
channel material either way 


Figs. 7 and 8, show how other simple conversions (different forming noses and 





mandrels) are utilized 


in forming solid rod 














will produce shapes and outlines 
of regular or irregular radii to toler- 
ances usually expected only from 
forming dies. It is easy to make 
conversions to adapt the unit for 
rapidly forming round or square 
tube, angle, channel, half round or 
flat wire and strip stock formed on 
edge or vertically. The unit will ac 
cept a large variety of clamps, gages 
and material guides for accurately 
forming almost any material io 
shapes and degrees limited only by 
their mechanical properties. Fo 
rapidly receiving and delivering ma 
terials, an automatic nose efficiently 
functions for either right or left 
hand direction of operation. Time 
required to change the direction of 
operation is less than a minute. 
The standard bender may be lo 
cated in any one of 12 convenient 
pcsitions for bench operation. Addi 
tional operating positions may be 
gained each time one additional hole 
is drilled in the base. Holddown lugs 
of ample capacity securely retain 
the unit in its operating position. 
A setup can easily be changed to 
handle a particular type of work 
and then changed back to the or- 
iginal setting to duplicate the first 
operations with tolerances not to 
exceed 0.001l-inch. Stops and ma 
terial guides facilitate operation at 
rates in excess of 1000 pieces pel 














hour, depending, of course, upon the 
material and type of work. All in- 
dividual bends are made in one op- 
eration. Fig. 5 shows bender set 
up to produce a bend on open side 
of a channel section while Fig. 6 
shows simple conversion for pro- 
ducing an outside bend in the same 
material. 

Some of the accompanying illus- 
trations show the ease with which 
a wide variety of work can be han- 
dled and the simple conversions 
which make it possible. For instance, 
Fig. 7 shows the unit set up for 
making a bend in solid rod. Here 
an overhead arm is employed to 
hold the portion of the rod that is 
to remain straight, while the arm 
of the machine is swung from right 





Fig. 12 
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Fig. 9—Tubing is formed without flattening cross section and without friction on 
any surface as semi-circular former is used between forming roll and outer 
tube surface 


Fig. 10—Flat strip is formed easily to almost any radius and angle of bend 
Changing the stops makes accurate settings of the machine possible for wide range 
of work 


Fig. 1l—Right angle bends are formed without any difficulty by using a mandrel 
of the type shown here. Note spiral row of holes in mandrel block, which per- 
mits spacing pin at almost any radius 


to left to produce the bend desired. 
Stops set in holes in the outer peri- 
phery of the base plate limit the 
bending operation. 

This same machine is shown 
changed over for forming rod that 
already has a rightangle bend. The 
only change is to use a different 
type of fixed stop as shown in Fig. 


After making vertical bends shown at right, same bender is converted 


easily for forming the edge bends in this copper bus bar for a switchboard 


Fig. 13—This 


shown resting on arm of machine 


shows setup for coiling a spring from a straight bar 
By changing diameter and slope of mandrel, 


Coiling tool 


coil diameter and pitch can be made any value desired 


Here coiling tool has completed formation of the coil 


8. This stop is placed on top of the 
bender and, of course, can be made 
longer if a straight portion is to be 
left in the rod before the bend. Here 
it will be noted a different type of 
shoe also is used to contact the rod 
in bending. 

To convert this unit to handle 
tubing, a simple change is made in 
the forming tool as shown in Fig. 
9. Here, also, a different type of fixed 
holder is used. The tubing cross sec- 
tion is not deformed. Roller bears 
against a hardened semicircular sec- 
tion eliminating all friction or slid- 
ing against tube surface. Of course 
bends ot different radii can be ac- 
commodated merely by changing 
the diameter of the central form 
around which the tube is bent and 
by positioning the forming tool far- 
ther out on the arm. This tool 
can be adjusted to various positions 
easily by means of a simple clamp 
arrangement shown in various illus- 
trations. 

Fig. 10 shows the unit converted 
to bending flat stock merely by 
changing the center form and the 
tool nose. Note here that the center 
tool form is made in two sections. 
The top section is merely a large 























“washer” of sufficient thickness. By 
using different diameter pieces here, 
bends of varying radii can be pro- 
duced. 

Note also the holes punched in 
the piece immediately below this 
to accommodate a pin which con- 
tacts the outer surface of the strip 
to hold it in place during bending. 
These holes and the pin which fits 
in them afford a stop at a large 
number of positions at varying dis- 
tances from the center of the ma- 
chine. This spiral series of holes for 
the pin is shown better in Fig. 11 
where a rightangle bend is being 
formed in strip stock simply by 
changing the center fixture of the 
unit. 

Fig. 12 shows various acute bends 
including edge bends in flat strip 
made with a simple conversion of 
the machine. 

Figs. 13 and 14 show how coiling 
also is done on this same machine. 
In Fig. 13, the rod to be coiled is 
laid in the die and a tool to engage 


it for coiling is shown. lying on. the .... 


arm of the instrument. Note the 
simple construction of these devices. 
In Fig. 14 the winding tool is being 
inserted over the mandrel on which 
the coil is wound. Simply by chang- 
ing the diameter of the mandrel 
and hole in the revolving tool, the 
work can be coiled to different di- 
ameters. 

These 14 illustrations afford some 


evidence of the extreme versatility 
of this method of forming. It is not 
difficult to see how this system 
can be expanded to cover a large 
number of other forming operations. 
As the cost of the conversion tools 
to handle any particular job is only 
a small fraction of the usual die 
costs, the method may be the means 
of producing important savings in 
short run and semiproduction work. 

Inspection of the illustrations will 
show that the conversions require 
only the simplest of lathe turning 
and milling machine work—opera- 
tions that can be handled by an ordi- 
nary machinist not _ necessarily 
skilled in tool or die work. 

Obvicusly an extremely great 
range or variety of shapes may be 
acquired merely by changing the 
material guides or position settings 
of the shear, brake and bender. 
fither greater or less radii can be 
secured simply by changing stop 
locations on the bender. Sharp an- 
gles of less than 90 degrees can be 
produced or odd shapes..made sim- 
ply by bending the work around a 
center piece made with the desired 
contour, 

Moldings or other material of ir- 
regular cross section can be han- 
dled just as easily as other shapes. 
The use of a forming nose and cen- 
ter mandrel of correct outline is all 
that is necessary. 

Fig. 12 well illustrates the versa- 


tility of this method of forming. 
Here % x ‘-inch copper bus bar 
material is being bent edgewise 
after being formed vertically using 
a simple conversion of the same 
bender. This bus bar is for a switch- 
board being made by an eastern 
manufacturer for submarines for 
the United States Navy. 

Quite a few of these benders are 
in use forming “normalized” SAE 
X-4130 molybdenum steel materials 
to predetermined radii established 
by the United States Air Corps and 
doing this with precision. This is a 
type of work that is extremely diffi- 
cult to handle with conventional 
sheet metal working equipment. Yet 
a roller brake of the type shown 
in Fig. 2 is being used by one air- 
craft manufacturer to form X-4130 
material in widths up to 12 inches 
both with and against the grain. 


Manual of Wire Gages 


f Wire and Wire Gauges, by F. J. 
Kamm; fabrikoid, 138 pages, 4% x 
6% inches; published by Chemical 
Publishing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for $2.50. 

Each standard wire system is de- 
scribed separately and a section is 
devoted to wire ropes. Numerous 
systems of gages are used in the 
United States, Great Britain and 
other countries, and these are cov- 
ered by this book. Also included 
are instructions for handling wire. 





New Radiant-Tube Furnace Ha 


@ Accompanying illustration shows 
what is said to be the first applica- 
tion of radiant tube gas burners for 
heat treatment of aluminum and 
magnesium castings. Developed by 
Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis, the 
unit also features the first use of 
“panel design” in furnace construc- 
tion—an innovation said to permit 
faster fabrication at the factory and 
quicker installation on the job. The 
furnace illustrated can be complete- 
ly installed and ready for maximum 
production in 8 working days. The 
panel construction allows the fur- 
nace to be knocked down and moved 
to another location easily. Or if 
production demands are increased, 
the furnace may be enlarged mere- 
ly by adding panels. 


A second outstanding feature is 
the use of externally mounted ra- 
diant tubes in dfrect gas-fired heat- 
ing elements to afford an indirect 
heating system said to meet Navy 
specifications for prevention of con- 
tact between combustion gases and 
the work. The furnace atmosphere 
is claimed to be free from contam- 
inating gases, and all types of alu- 
minum alloys may be processed. 


In conjunction with this heating 
system, a large-volume _ high-pres- 
sure fan moves air at a rate equal 
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Indirect 


to about a 60-mile-per-hour gale, af- 
fording an efficient forced convec- 
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tion system for uniform and fast 
heating. 
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salesmen 
have 
before. Still they are 
electrodes be- 
cause the demand far outstrips the 
available supply, Then what are they 


electrode 
than they 


@ WELDING 
are busier today 
ever been 
not trying to sell 


doing? These salesmen who com- 
bine the knowledge of _ practical 
welders with the technical training 
in welding now recognized as weld- 
ing engineers are shooting trouble. 
Not trouble that springs from any 
defect in their product but diffi- 
culties that are wrapped up in the 
Shortage of skilled welders and, 
what is even worse, experienced 
plant welding engineers. 

No one feels badly because the 
welding salesmen are overly busy. 
But the number of these men on 
eall for welding advice is limited, 
too. As usual the smaller consum- 
er must await his turn, which 
seems a mighty long time in com- 
ing. Meanwhile his welding costs 
are mounting and the slow prog- 
ress of welding work through his 
plant is swelling his overhead. 

Fortunately there is an answer 
within the reach of the smallest 
user of metallic arc welding. The 
remedy lies in the speedy installa- 
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Fig. 1—Recording ammeters and volt 

meters shown here are used by an elec- 

trode manufacturer in determining most 

suitable ranges of current and voltage 
for various electrode types 


tion of recording ammeters and 
voltmeters. Their intelligent use 
will permit raw college engineering 
graduates to become welding engi- 
neers of an elementary sort almost 
overnight. Or a good welding fore- 
man can become a working engi- 
neer by improving his knowledge 
of welding with these instruments. 

Getting back to the overworked 
electrode salesmen, it is  interest- 
ing to learn what they find on their 
trouble-shooting expeditions. With- 
out exception, the whole difficulty 
lies in the inability of green weld- 
ers to establish proper welding 
conditions. The men, as a group, 
are unable to set their machines 
correctly. And some of these men 
have been welding long enough to 
become. veterans. The welding ma- 
chines themselves are not at fault. 
Often long lengths of welding leads 
cause difficulty. 


What about the ammeters and 





RECORDING AMMETERS 
and VOLTMETERS 


In Welding 


. ++. provides accurate record of the 
welding. Charts can be interpreted 
to determine cause of faulty welds, 
serve also as check on all factors of 
technique, thus keep operators on 


their toes 


By HAROLD LAWRENCE 
Metallurgist and 
Welding Engineer 


voltmeters on the machines?  Cer- 
tainly these small instruments are 
reliable. And they are. However, 
the electric meters on the welding 
machines are usually too far away 
from the welding work to tell a 
good story. Furthermore, it is im- 
possible for the operator to watch 
his meters and weld at the same 
time. Thus the need of graphic 
meters is clearly indicated. 
Electrode manufacturers furnish 
data on the recommended ranges 
of current and voltage to be used 
and by correspondence specific data 
for a particular welding job _ be- 
comes available. This information 
does not originate from indicating 
meters. Instead the electrode man- 
ufacturer uses graphic meters in 
his development laboratories to 
study the problem and to arrive 
at a definite answer to a particu- 
lar inquiry. Such a test installa- 
tion in the plant of an electrode 
manufacturer is shown in Fig. 1. 
A suggested plan of action is to 
get a priority for graphic instru- 
ments as a first step. Then ask 
for some welding service to estab- 
lish a workable set of welding con- 
ditions. And finally, use the graph- 
ic meters to familiarize each op- 
erator with the right machine set- 
ting that will yield the desired cur- 
rent and voltage. This scheme is 
almost fool-proof in its application. 
Fig. 4, p. 59, shows a working 
setup in a welding plant where 14- 
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Wen a tool is being repaired or replaced . . . it is 
on the “sick list’’ and production capacity is wasted. Costs go 
up and machine-hour output goes down. ‘“‘Sick’’ tools interrupt 






That means tools must be made to work more consecutive hours 
before they need attention. And the best way to make sure ot 
continuous production from each tool is to simplify the proper 
selection of tool steel—and closely follow recommended heat 
treatment methods. 


This prescription, developed by Carpenter for better tool per- 
formance, is helping industry to meet the tremendous demands 
of defense for faster and faster production. Carpenter Matched 
Tool Steels are helping industry to make tools that boost pro- 
duction because they work more hours without interruptions for 
“doctoring”. As a direct result of Carpenter’s program of provid- 
ing information on the proper selection and heat treatment of tool 
steels, the production capacity of tools has risen between 20°, 
and 100°, in many plants. 


To help customers get the most out of every pound of tool steel 
they use, we have prepared this 158-page Carpenter MATCHED 
TOOL STEEL MANUAL. It contains the useful Too/ Index and 
Steel Selector that shows how to make tools work more hours 
on every job. This handy MANUAL also contains 
heat treating and drawing instructions, to make 
the proper selection of tool steel most effective. Your 
Carpenter representative will be glad to give you a 
copy of the MATCHED TOOL STEEL MANUAL. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANYe READING, PA. 
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ing sample pages from the Too/ 
Index and Steel Selector. 
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GX x x x X ei 
Fig. 2—Many welding faults are easily read from this graphic record of an actual 
weld. The analysis is presented in the accompanying article 


ratio of the time the arc is going 
to the total time of welding could 
be used to indicate the operating 
factor. Thus the meters could fur- 


gage galvanized stock was being 
welded with a 7/32-inch heavily 
coated electrode of the E6020 type. 
The head was on a 4-foot cylin- 
time 


short. Naturally the voltage fell 
from a normal arc voltage of 28 
to 32 to 6 to 9 volts before the 
welder freed his electrode. At the 
same time his current jumped to 
over 230 amperes from a normal 
value of 155 to 170. Unfused metal 
would very likely result. 

The entire procedure indicated 
by this chart is wrong. A _ con- 
sulting welding engineer could rec- 
tify this whole problem from a con- 
sideration of the chart and the 
other information already given. 
If you have followed the author’s 
previous article in STEEL, his com- 
ments will sound familiar. 

In the first place, 14-gage mate- 
rial should not be welded with a 
hot rod. Hot rods have their place 
in the welding of heavy plate, and 
nothing thinner than 3/8-inch should 
be welded with a hot rod. The weld 
that results looks poor and is poor. 
And it costs more than a similar 
weld with an electrode of the E6010 
or E6012 class. 

The choice of a 7/32-inch diameter 
electrode is open to criticism. Defi- 
nitely a 5/32-inch electrode is the 
maximum size that should be tol- 
erated for the welding of 14-gage 
steel, galvanized or black. Once 
more there is a mistaken notion 
about the relationship between elec- 
trode diameter and production. Us- 
ing too large an electrode at a low 
current such as has been done in 





drical tank which was being driven 
by powered rolls. The welding su- 
pervisor was using his meters to 
discover the correct current setting 
for this particular welding job. 
Fig. 2 shows the records obtained 
from both the ammeter and the 
voltmeter with a wealth of infor- 
mation available for interpretation. 

The chart reads from right to 
left as the paper moves from top 
to bottom of the instruments illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. The chart speed 
was %-inch per minute, which 
means that the 11 inches of record 
covers a little over 14 minutes of 
are time. See what happened. 

From C to D, the first electrode 
was tried. The current was too 
low. The welding machine was set 
for a higher current and was a 
machine of the type that increases 
the open circuit voltage as the 
current is increased. Notice that 
the voltmeter chart shows an open 
circuit voltage of 75 immediately 
after the first weld and that fol- 
lowing the second electrode the 
open circuit voltage is 80 and re- 
mains at 80 for the rest of the 
record. 

The welding started again at E 
on the ammeter chart and at the 
same letter on the voltmeter chart 
the arc was extinguished momen- 


tarily. The voltage shot right up 
to the open circuit value of 80 
and the current fell off to zero. 


All the points marked with an X 
indicate electrode changes and the 
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nish cost data for definite 
studies of each phase of the weld- 
ing operation. 

At F the welder burned a hole in 
the seam and was making a repair 
by striking and withdrawing his 
arc a number of times until the 
hole was filled. (Note: It is not 
recommended that a 7/32-inch elec- 
trode of the hot rod type such a& 
is being used here in this example 
be applied to the filling of holes. A 
small diameter—1/8 or 5/32-inch 
electrode of the No. 6010 class is 
much better.) Violent fiuctuations 
of both amperage and voltage oc- 
cur during this patching operation. 

At the second X and again at 
GX the welder struck his electrode 
thereby producing a momentary 


this example leads to sticking of 
the electrode which took place 
twice and burning through (melt- 
ing a hole in the seam) which 
happened once. Sticking and burn- 
ing through detract from the sound- 
ness of the joint while consum- 
ing important production time by 
interrupting the steady progress of 
the work. 

The above example, admittedly a 
very bad one, points out the worth- 
while information recorded by the 
graphic meters. The wiggles and 
waggles all have a meaning and 
tell a most complete story even 
with little extraneous information. 
The unfortunate part of this ex- 
ample is that it is not faked. A 


Fig. 3—These two charts show voltage and current used in making a perfect 
welding in carbon-molybdenum steel parts of a pressure piping system 
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TUBING for the backbone of our 
increasing air force. Tubing for equip- 


ment to keep those planes supplied with 
fuel. 


To help bring victory, recognition 
is given to the need for OHIO 
QUALITY Seamless Steel Tubing 
for such vital equipment as Con- 
densers and Heat Exchangers for 
























the oil industry and many other 






mechanical applications. 


OHIO Seamless Steel Tubing ' 
contributes safety factors and the 















endurance required for sustained 
production in those projects essen- | 
tial to our National War effort. 
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shop really started out in the man- 
ner shown. The poor chart indi- 
cated the need for prompt action 
on the part of the welding super- 
visor to acquaint the welder with 
the limits set by the job for type 
of electrode and for size of elec- 
trode, 


It is too bad that most welding 
points are best made by using a 
negative approach that tells of the 
wrong method or poor results. But 
as with the case of the 14-gage 
tank weld, this type of discussion 
is well adapted to welding analyses. 
But not all welds or all welding 
can be judged by the failures and 
mistakes. Thus the charts of Fig. 
3 are nowhere near as interesting 
as those of Fig. 2 because they 
illustrate a sound welding practice. 


Here the record covers a weld in 
earbon-molybdenum pipe of 10% 
inches outside diameter with a 1- 
inch wall. For this work 5/32-inch 
diameter electrodes of the E7020 
variety were specified. With a 1- 
inch wall, a small diameter hot rod 
is not out of place. Prepared speci- 
fications were detailed to cover all 
possible variables including am- 
peres and volts during welding. A 
range of 130 to 160 amperes was 
specified while the voltage was to 
fall between 27 and 33 volts. 

The charts in Fig. 3 are taken 
from the record made during the 
welding of the preliminary tests to 
check the procedure. Chart speed 
was 3 inches per minute, which 
accounts for the more open pattern 
seen in Fig. 3. The test welds 
were perfect. The amperes ranged 
from 130 to 150 for the most part 
while the voltage varied between 
18 and 24 volts. Because the welds 
were very good, the voltage range 
in the specification was changed 
and the work proceeded without a 
hitch, 


Much pressure piping is being 


Fig. 4—A typical plant installation of 

graphic recorders for the purpose of 

production control of welding opera- 

tions. All illustrations furnished by 

Esterline-Angus Co. Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind 


constructed by welding. It is a 
matter of record that much of the 
present high-pressure high-tempera- 
ture work would be _ impossible 
were it not for the substitution of 
welded fittings for flanged and bolt- 
ed connections where the’ very 
bolts are susceptible to creep. Wall 
thicknesses for 9 inches, pressure 
of 2500 pounds and temperatures 
of 1000 degrees Fahr. are encoun- 
tered in power plants in this, the 
age of welding. 

In order for a contractor to qual- 
ify his welding procedure for pow- 
er plant work he must make sam- 
ple welds on the particular weld 
thickness and type of metal to be 


welded. This must be done in all 
positions involved. After these 
welds are made, they are subjected 
to physical tests, etch tests and 
chemical analysis checks. After the 
procedure is once qualified, each 
operator. must qualify as well by 


following the outlined and approved 
procedure. However, in this case 
the tests are somewhat simpler. 


Keep Men “On Their Toes” 


Having completed the qualifica- 
tion of procedure and operators, 
the actual welding is undertaken. 
“Man to man” inspection is the 
practice with an inspector continu- 
ously watching each working weld- 
er in addition to the graphic am- 
meter and voltmeter. While good 
or bad welding is not always dis- 
cernible from the graphic instru- 
ment records alone, although it fre- 
quently may be, the graphic rec- 
ords coupled with a log made by 


an inspector as the weld progresses 
provide indisputable information. 

The graphic records are well 
liked by both the contractors and 
the inspectors. The contractors 
employ recording instruments to 
demonstrate the quality of their 
welding work to younger and less 
experienced inspectors, thereby pro- 
tecting their interests and avoid- 
ing unnecessary rework. On the 
other hand, the inspectors appre- 
ciate that the meters are a reliable 
watchdog that may be trusted to 
keep the welding personnei on its 
toes. 

While records of both current 
and voltage are usually made, the 
voltage record alone may suffice 
on repetitive work where all other 
conditions are well known. In 
most cases the voltage is held wifh- 
in plus or minus 2.5 volts of some 
normal value. Abnormal fluctua 
tions furnish a recorded warning 
of any trouble that might be antici- 
pated, not to mention the value of 
the record as a medium for the 
prevention of a repetition of the 
same fault. 





Bronze Welding Speeds 
Propeller Repairs 


@ Bronze welding, according to 
Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, O., not only 
is a successful method of repairing 
boat propellers, but also it saves 
much time and money. 

An example is the repair of a cast 
iron propeller of the tow _ boat 
BouLKeEr at the Sullivan Dry Dock 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. not long ago. 
The entire procedure took less than 
24 hours and saved the owners sev- 
eral hundred dollars plus time. 

The method involves joining by 
bronze welding a scrap cast iron 
blade to the damaged one. In pre- 
paring the scrap blade, it is first 
chipped to the shape of the other 
blades on the boat, then the repair 
part and the damaged blade edge are 
V ed on both sides. Next holes are 
drilled in the damaged and new 
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blade so that steel straps can be 
placed for metal joining. The blades 
are fitted together with points of 
the V touching, the latter being first 
cleaned. 

The Vs are next heated slowly 
with an oxyacetylene torch to about 
450 degrees Fahr., and finally filled 
in on both sides by bronze welding. 


Tests Indicate 
Performance of Finish 


@ As a result of extensive tests, Al- 
rose Chemical Co., Providence, R. L., 
announces and guarantees that its 
Jetal process for blackening iron 
and steel will now effect 30 per cent 
or more savings in price, treatment, 
time and wear resistance on products 
treated. It is said to give 250 per 
cent more abrasion and wear re- 
sistance. In a salt spray test, it re- 
sisted rust more than 50 hours, 


New Edition on Circuit 
Breaker Standards Out 


@ A new edition of the “Large Air 
Circuit Breaker Standards”, No. 41 
67, superseding publication No. 37- 
43 is announced by the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 155 East Forty-fourth street, 
New York. It contains thirty pages 
of information inclusive of commer- 
cial standards, general standards, 
definitions and instructions for the 
installation, operation and care of 
large air circuit breakers. 

The publication also contains ap- 


plication standards for large air 
circuit breakers, and rating and 
manufacturing standards for both 
large air and enclosed air circuit 
breakers. 

Copies of the edition are avail- 


able from the organization’s head- 
quarters for 75 cents each. 
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URGENT DEFENSE DEADLINES 


Backsone of defense production . . . that’s the machine tool industry. 
The lathes, the milling machines, the grinding machines, planers, boring machines 
and other machine tools it produces are the very starting point of a// production. 

La Salle takes pride that this“‘Key” industry has found in STRESSPROOF Cold Finished 
Steel Bars staunch allies in its race against time. All over the country machine tool makers 
are using this remarkable “all-purpose” bar to step up production of vital machine tool parts. 

The reason behind this acceptance of STRESSPROOF is simple. For here is a steel 
which combines right in a single bar all these desirable qualities: UNUSUAL STRENGTH, 
which eliminates heat treating on many applications . . . GREAT RESISTANCE TO 
WEAR, reducing the need for case carburizing . .. EXCELLENT MACHINABILITY, 
reflected in higher machining rates and excellence of finish in the machined part... 
MININUM WARPAGE, eliminating many straightening operations. 

But supplying STRESSPROOF to machine tool makers is only one of La Salle’s con- 
tributions to the Defense Program. This modern steel bar has opened up short-cuts to 
faster production in many other vital defense plants. And the other steels in La Salle’s 
great line are doing a stand-out job on applications for which they are especially suitable. 

These are the reasons why La Salle continues in this emergency to be known to 
buyers throughout the Mid-West as “top name” in the cold finished steel bar industry. 
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““IN-THE-BAR™ 
QUALITIES OF 
STRESSPROOF 
Speed Production 
of Many Machine 


Tool Parts 


Among the many machine too! 
parts for which STRESSPROOF has 
proved itself the ideal steel are these : 


Lead Screws 
Splined Shafts 
Grinder Arbors 
Gear Cutting 
Arbors 


Milling Machine 
Arbors 


Master Lead 
Screws 


Cross Feed 
Screws 


Tool Holders 


Milling Machine 
Lead Screws 


x * 


High Speed Saw 
Spindles 
Vise Screws 


Grinder Lead 
Screws 
Feed Screws 
Mandrils 
Collets . 


Boring Bars 


Feed Worms 


, Crod¢. Screws 


Spacers 
Lockpins 
Gears 
Bushings 


vk 


Cold Drawn Rounds. Squares, 
Flats and Hexagons 


Cold Drawn Shafting 
Turned and Polished Shafting 


Ground Shafting 


Bessemer Screw Steels 

Open Hearth Carburizing Steels 
Alloy Carburizing Steels 

Open Hearth Heat Treating Steels 
Alloy Heat Treating Steels 
STRESSPROOF Steels 

Furnace Treated Cold Finished 


Steels 


Furnace Treated Hot Rolled Stee!s 
Strain Relieved Steels 

Special Sections—Cold Finished 
Special Sections—Hot Rolled 
Tuftork—Tritex—1020-90 


Extra Wide Flats 
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The Manufacture of ; 


HIGH -OUALIC®Y, gw COST STEEL 


The Melting Phase-IlI 


(Charges of 10 to 415% lLron) 





(Upper view)—Structure of split 

ingot showing thin skin 

(Lower view)—Fracture of half 
t showing honey-combed condition 





By PAUL J. McKIMM 
Cleveland, O 





@ IN THE production of low-carbon 
steel for special or extra deep draw- 
ing products usually effervescent or 
rimming grades and occasionally sili- 
con or aluminum killed in particular, 
it is not necessary to adhere to open- 
hearth charges composed of approxi- 
mately 40 to 45 per cent iron. Large 
tonnages of quality steel have been 
produced with a wide range of open- 
hearth charge. Characteristics of 
three heats having a high cost 
charge are given in Table 1. 

The heats were tapped on the low 
temperature side, the skulls for one 
month averaging 11,800 pounds per 
heat. 

Excessive aluminum additions 
were made to the heats such as 77, 
73 and 75 pounds, respectively. The 
heats rimmed flat and had the char- 
acteristic of semikilled steel which 
could not be heated successfully. 
The result was a low yield at the 
blooming mill and seams in the sheet 
and narrow cold strip. The sheet 
bars possessed excessive edge seams 
which resulted in rejections of the 
final sheet. In some cases the steel 
was diverted from autobody stock to 
that of single pickle or some other 
grade. 

Fig. 1 depicts the structure of the 
split ingot and Fig. 2 the half ingot 
fractured across the section. 

These ingots were extremely thin 
skinned, as shown in Fig. 1; in fact 
they lacked wall area and were badly 
honey combed. Fig. 2 shows this 
honey-combed effect. This type of 
fracture later found among several 
other split ingots necessitated a 
change from the fluted mold to the 
straight wall mold because when the 
steel had a tendency to be thin 
skinned invariably the thinnest areas 
were toward the outside radius of 
the flute. Steel ingots of this quali- 
ty cannot be successfully heated and 
processed into a ncrmal product. 

Progressively the first change was 
a reduction of aluminum to 15 


pounds per heat in the ladle, with 
no change in furnace practice. The 
first heat thus produced required 
only four pellets of aluminum per 
ingot for about half the molds; sev- 
en pellets were necessary to main- 
tain ideal rimming action. This 
steel was satisfactory as compared 
to the usual quality because it could 
be fired to a good soaked rolling 
temperature. The ingots were diffi- 
cult to bring up to temperature in- 
asmuch as they absorbed heat more 
slowly as compared to the old type 
ingot which absorbed it rapidly but 
appeared dark, cold and hard by the 
time rolling commenced. Later, as 
other changes were made, the 
aluminum required for an ideal rim- 
ming action drop to 6 to 8 pounds 
to the ladle and from a few pellets 
up to 3 or 4 ounces per ingot of 17,- 
500 pounds. The aluminum require- 
ment held to 1 pound per heat for 
about three months during which the 
steel would not take anymore. 


Weight of Steel Is Reduced 


The next progressive step was to 
get the steel hot enough to pour 
without a skull. Instead of the skull 
averaging 11,800 pounds per heat it 
has consistently averaged around 
700 pounds per heat. This condi- 
tion yields the desired results. In 
the event too high a temperature is 
reached the ladle can be held for a 
few minutes. 

The next step involved a decrease 
in the limestone charge and the 
elimination of all burnt lime from 
the melt shop. Next the spiegel ad- 
dition was eliminated after a test 
for long periods using an _ iron 
charge of higher manganese and also 
heats with large amounts of man- 
ganese and spiegel added with the 
charge. The spiegel was replaced 
with an addition of one box or 4500 
pounds of a.good grade of pig iron 
as a reboil. Thus when the heat 
came off as a result of the iron re- 
action, the boil was much more rig- 
orous. That is, numerous small 
bubbles were uniformly distributed 
over the bath area and appeared 
like an 0.07 to 0.09 per cent carbon 
instead of the 0.03 or 0.04 per cent 
carbon which at most plants lies 
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Shop Bulletin No. 1 gives hints on 
handling valves and fittings; No. 2 
shows pointers on piping placement. 
Ask your Crane Representative to 
explain how you can get valuable 
aid from this practical service. 





CRANE SHOP BULLETIN NO. 3 


piping fundamentals often overlooked with costly results. 


It’s ready—to help you keep pipe lines in peak condi- 
tion for peak production—to help you get maximum serv- 
ice from present equipment. This timely Crane Shop 


Bulletin Service is designed to aid you in training new your piping crews may be had from your Crane Repre- 


Bulletin No. 3 gives many valuable hints on the proper 


selection and usage of valves. Copies for distribution to 


maintenance men; and to caution experienced workers on sentative—or by writing to us. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


CRANE CcO«,. 

836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 

VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 

PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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Table I—Charging Data on Three Extra Deep Drawing Heats 
‘Specification: Carbon, 0.08; manganese, 0.35 to 0.50; phosphorus, 0.020; sulphur, 0.03 per cent) 


Heat Number 
CHARGE: 
Limestone, % 
Skulls & pit scrap, % 
Crops & butts, %™ 
Pressed sheet, % 


No. 1 Bundle, % 
No. 2 Bundle, % 
No. 1 Heavy melt., % 
No, 2 Heavy melt. (ros 


loose, % 
plate, % 


Interplant, 
Interplant, 
Punchings, 
Railroad, 
Total 
Total 
[ron, 
Iron, 
Iron, 
[ron 
[ron, 


rails & struct 
scrap, “% 
scrap, Ibs 


lbs 

silicon, 

sulphur, % 
manganese, % 
Iron, phosphorus, % 
Total metallic mix, Ibs 
FURNACE PRACTICE: 
Cold pig, Ibs 

Ore, feed, Ibs 

Spar, Ibs 

Rods, number 

Spiegel reboil, Ibs 
Manganese 85% H. C., 
Time of heat, hours-mi 
LADLE PRACTICE: 
Manganese, 85% 
Aluminum, Ibs. 
Aluminum-silicon-titaniu 
POURING PRACTICE: 
Aluminum per mold, 
Mold size, inches 
Nozzle, inches 
Residual manganese, 
ANALYSIS: 

Carbon, % 
Manganese, % 
Phosphorus, % 
Sulphur, 


a ¢ 


ad), % 


ural, % 


Ibs 
nutes 


Ibs 


m, Ibs 


ounces 


1 2 3 
8.83 8.65 8.88 
—< 6.15 sed 
31.98 46.92 25.69 
. re 12.73 
34.32 17.59 19.98 
0.57 a) ey 8.56 
18.27 14.66 11.42 
1.14 ee ie 
9.70 y o6.3 ets 
3.99 2.34 11.99 
di 3.19 
: 11.73 6.39 
56.40 54.60 55.90 
175,100 170.500 175,100 
43.50 45.30 44.10 
134,860 141,460 137,800 
1.03 0.92 1.09 
0.020 0.021 0.017 
1.80 1.86— 1.90 
0.250 0.350 0.350 
309, 960 411,960 312,900 
j 5,000 ” 
4,500 4,000 av 
700 ‘500 1,100 
2 
2,500 2,500 2,500 
400 1,200 400 
11-55 13-22 12-10 
50¢ 0 400 
32 28 30 
100 100 100 
24 24 24 
24 X 3C 24 X 30 244 X 20 
1% 1% 1% 
0.18 0.21 0.21 
0.08 0.09 0.08 
0.41 0.38 0.42 
0.006 0.007 0.006 
0.025 0.024 0.031 





perfectly flat. The duration and in- 
tensity of the boil from the stand- 
point of nonmetallic inclusions are 
important because at this time of the 
process the action in the bath is al- 
ways light at the metal-slag inter- 
face and hence a little more action 
brings more metal into contact with 
the slag which is beneficial. 


Subsequently, the manganese spe- 
cification was lowered in order to 
attain a better ingot and not to save 
manganese. For years the shop 
specification for manganese was 
0.35 to 0.50 per cent with melters aim- 
ing for the middle of the range. This 
specification was lowered to 0.30 to 
0.35 per cent. All heats fel] within 
the range of 0.29 to 0.33 per cent 
manganese. A better rimmed ingot 
was secured and a saving in man- 
ganese of approximately 0.10 per 
cent. 

Heats made with part of the man- 
ganese added to the bath and part 
to the ladle and heats with all the 
manganese added to the ladle showed 
no difference in rolling quality, sur- 
face condition, rejections nor physi- 
cal properties. Hence, manganese 
addition to the bath was discontinued 
with further saving of manganese 





Heat number: 


(Specification: 


CHARGE: 

Limestone, 8.69 
Pit scrap, % 

Skulls, % act 
Crops and slabs, % 25.00 
No, 1 bundle, % . 
No. 2 bundle, % 

No. 2 heavy melting, % ; 
Road scrap, % 57.10 
Loose scrap, % 18.00 
Plate scrap, ‘ote 
Total scrav, % 61.00 
Total scrap, Ibs 226.600 
Total iron, % . 88.90 
Total tron, Ibs 144,686 
Cold pig tron, Ibs. 43,000 
Iron, % silicon 0.95 
Iron, % su'phur 0.023 
Total metallic mix. Ibs. 371,280 
FURNACE PRACTICE: 

Ore, feed, % 13,500 
Staflux, Ibs ‘ 
Rods, number 1 
Fluorspar, Ibs. 100 
Pig reboil, Ibs. . 
Spiegel reboil. Ibs 800 
Manganese, 85%, reg., Ibs 4 
Manganese, (1.25% C.) Ibs 800 
Time of heat hours-minutes 12-10 
LADLE PRACTICE: 

Manganese, 85% H. C., lbs 800 
Aluminum, Ibs. 12 
POURING PRACTICE: 

Aluminum per mold, ounces 6 
Mold size, inches 4X 48 
Nozzle size, inch 1% 
Residual manganese, % 0.12 
Mold action, down, inches 0 
Mold action, up, inches 1 
ANALYSES: 

Carbon, % 0.07 
Manganese, % 0.34 
Phosphorus, % 0.009 
Sulphur, % 0.032 
Silicon, % . 
Copper, % 0.15 
Chromium, % 0.036 
Nickel, 0.03 
Tin, % *4 0.06 
SLAG 

FeO, ‘ 20.62 
SiO,, % 14.80 
P.O,, % 2.73 
CaO 45.00 
MnO, ‘ 8°93 
MgO, ‘ 5.35 
Al.O. ¢ 2.69 


1 Low limestone charge of 6.56% was due to replacing three boxes of limestone with two boxes of Staflux or 0.8 per cent of the charge. 
3 This heat had an addition of 3000 pounds of spiegel at the 


Table Il—Charging Data on Nine Open-Hearth Heats 


Carbon. 0.06 nets eens 0.30/0.40; phosphorus, 0.010; 
‘ : 4 6 


9.15 9.21 
3.27 4 
12.36 
29.00 26.20 
58.30 46.50 
11.50 13.20 
2 13.90 
59.00 57.14 
219,900 217.600 
40.90 42.86 
152,640 163,200 
49.900 80.500 
1.06 1.16 
0.023 0.024 
372,540 380,800 
11,500 16,000 
700 
4,500 4,500 
11-40 12-00 
1,200 900 
: 6 


1% 1% 
0.14 0.17 
2-3 3-4 
0 1-2 
0.07 0.08 
0.30 0.32 
0.008 0.009 
0.030 0.029 
0.003 0.005 
0.19 0.16 
0.030 . 
0.02 
0.035 
20.62 24.45 
14.80 11.00 
2.73 2.45 
45.00 45.67 
8.93 8.77 
5.35 6.49 
2.69 1.05 


x 


10.02 6.56) 
12.50 a 
ee 15.10 
; 46.70 
15.20 12.70 
5.55 9 
59.20 14.70 
4.08 13.50 
5.42 re 
57.03 53.61 
225,000 199,200 
42.97 46.39 
154.980 172,280 
54,800 76,000 
1.20 1.28 
0.024 0.028 
379,780 371,580 
2,500 18,000 
- 3 
450 100 
4,500 
1,200 
600 
11-45 12-15 
100 1,100 
5 1 
4 7 
24 X 54 24 X 42 
1% 1% 
0.253 0.15 
2 2 
1 1 
0.09 0.08 
0.31 0.35 
0.011 0.009 
0.029 0.029 
0.17 0.08 
0.020 
22.00 20.19 
12.36 11.09 
3.07 3.07 
46.46 46.33 
10.06 9.55 
6.82 7.23 
2.60 2.72 


mainder of iron analysis was manganese 1.91, phosphorus 0.348, and copper 0.09 per cent. 


end of the meltdown. 


and sulphur 0.030) 


‘ ~ 9 
8:34 8.06 9.43 9.40 
Cae 30.30 5.89 19.33 
50.30 24.40 30.38 26.41 
. 11.90 ae 
= an 9.38 28,57 
ee) ugh 19.51 ‘om 
11.07 19.10 17.64 19.18 
28.03 14.10 17.15 35.81 
52.70 54.90 54.52 54.26 
201,000 213,400 203,400 199,100 
47.20 45.00 45.48 45.74 
179,900 175,120 169.640 167,800 
93,000 68,000 78,000 78,400 
1.21 1.06 1.15 1.21 
0.028 0.024 0.023? 0.021 
380,900 388,520 373,040 366,900 
9,000 3,000 21,500 
13,500 19,0 00 1,500 
6 4 A, 
100 100 700 50 
4,500 ; a 
1,200 1,200 1,200 
2,000 2,000 By ; 
13-45 13-15 12-45 12-50 
1,200 1,200 
6 5 : 6 
ya: 6 bs i é 
24 X 42 24 X 42 24 X 48 é 
1% 1% 1% 1% 
0.16 0.18 0.14 0.14 
2-3 0 3 3 
0 0 rim 1 0 
0.05 0.05 0.08 0.09 
0.29 0.30 0.33 0.33 
0.008 0.009 0.008 0.007 
0.025 0.030 0.029 0.025 
‘0.11 0.11 0.15 0.12 
0.028 0.031 0.040 0.09 
22.74 25.01 21.32 27.30 
10.40 9.86 9.60 8.74 
3.09 3.05 2.47 2.82 
46.68 45.45 46.79 44.32 
9.42 8.90 9.16 9.42 
6.55 6.42 8.89 6.23 
1.41 1.47 1.50 1.41 


*See ‘‘Residual Tin in Sheet Steel’’ in STEEL, May 6 and 13, 1940. 
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efficiency. The ladle addition is 
about 10 per cent higher than for 
the furnace addition. This feature 
is of paramount importance in the 
face of our major defense program. 
Certain grades, however, require a 
number of additions to the ladle and 
it is well to add all the elements that 
do not incur too great a loss to the 
furnace unless the heat is exception- 
ally hot and reladled. 

Generally ferromanganese  con- 
tains from 0.90 to 1.20 per cent sili- 
con. Since one containing less than 
0.25 per cent silicon was better 
suited this was established as stand- 
ard. Either can be used success- 
fully, however, as long as the dif- 
ferent silicon contents are kept 
separate because with the higher sili- 
con the aluminum addition must be 
lower. 

The grades of scrap used in heats 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were costly and later 
were substituted with lower cost ma- 
terial. In fact, all railroad, No. 1 
bundle, No. 2 bundle and crop butts 
were eliminated from the charge and 
the resultant steel remained of high 
quality. 


Burden Contained Scrap 


The iron used in the heats, shown 
in Table Nos. 1 and 2, analyzed ap- 
proximately 0.85 to 1.25 per cent sili- 
con; 0.350 and plus phosphorus and 
always under 0.022 per cent sulphur. 
The blast furnace burden contained 
35 per cent scrap and 16 per cent 
open-hearth slag. Regular move- 
ment of the blast furnace afforded 
uniform iron analysis which is one 
of the requisites of high-quality, low- 
er cost steels.’ 

Steelmaking, processing and an.- 
nealing practices at a plant drifted 
considerably from the established 
standards because of the lack of 
proper. supervision. and it was held 
that a higher quality charge was 
necessary to produce suitable extra 
deep drawing cold reduced strip. It 
was claimed that the scrap in the 
blast furnace burden would have to 
be discontinued and only crops, butts 


1See “Manufacture of High-Quality, 
Low Cost Steel—Basic Open-Hearth 
Iron’’, STEEL, June 23, 1941, p. 62. 

*For detailed information on ageing, 
see “Age Hardening of Cold Reduced 
Strip”, STEEL, Sept. 30. page 44; Oct. 7, 
page 46; and Oct. 14. 1940, page 52. 
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Figs. 3 and 4 (Left and Right)—Photo- 
micrographs of samples tested for age- 


ing. X100 


and No. 1 scrap (bundle and heavy 
melting) could be used in the open 
hearth. to- maintain. a low residual 
(tramp) alloy contamination. In- 
structions were issued to tap the 
heats with a 0.06 per cent carbon 
and a 0.35 per cent manganese. This 
necessitated the use of medium car- 
bon ferromanganese. Each detail 
meant a marked increase in the cost. 
This practice was followed for six 
weeks without any noticeable in- 
crease in quality and then was aban- 
doned for the original shop proce- 
dure governing supervision of the de- 
oxidizing, soaking and_ reheating 
phases. The cause of the foregoing 
trouble was the decrease in the time 
and temperature of the soaking pe- 
riod to increase the capacity. Rock- 
well values were high, Olsen values 
low and the fracture of the cone was 
ragged. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are photomicrographs 
of the samples tested for ageing.’ 
Both show an extremely poor micro- 
structure, 


Ladle Samples Killed 


The ladle analyses shown in Table 
2, were obtained from tests that were 
killed with a few pellets of alumi- 
num in the test spoon. Extensive 
sampling of rimmed and killed ladle 
tests showed a difference of approxi- 
mately 2 points of carbon on heats 
under 0.12 per cent carbon; where a 
killed test analyzes 0.08 the corre- 
sponding rimmed sample will be 0.06 
to 0.065 per cent carbon averaging 
generally closer to the full 2-point 
differential. 

In the slag analyses the FeO rep- 
resents the total FeO because the 
method reduced the Fe.O, to FeO. 
Consequently the figures are some- 
what higher than where only the 
ferrous oxide is shown and the ferric 
oxide percentage is omitted. 

Heats shown in Table 2 are repre- 
sentative of a large number for each 
group. Heats Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 rep- 
resent a group where road scrap or 
miscellaneous road scrap was sub- 
stituted for the highest grades of 
scrap averaging approximately 125,- 
000 pounds. Some No. 2 bundle and 
No. 2 melting scrap also was 
charged. 

These series were designed to dem- 
onstrate that quality steel could be 
produced with a lower cost metallic 
charge. About 8% per cent lime- 
stone was charged for the first sev- 
eral heats the same as for the higher 
grade scrap. With this grade of 
scrap and the regular amount of 
lime the ingots from these heats 


Fig. 5—Fluted ingots, 24 x 30 inches 
showing condition of tops 
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broke during the blooming opera 
tion which necessitated scarifying or 
chipping. 

Rejections for defects in the fin- 
ished product were far in excess of 
that of the normal practice. The 
lime was finally raised to about 9.25 
per cent which decreased the break- 
age in blooming. With a charge of 
approximately 10 per cent limestone 
the steel in all respects including re- 
jections was absolutely normal, The 
increased lime was required solely 
because of the change in the scrap 
quality inasmuch as the silicon in 
the iron ranged from 0.90 to 1.25 
per cent. In each group of different 
limestone charges half of the heats 
were shaped-up with 4500 pounds of 
pig iron and half with spiegel vary- 
ing in amounts from 800 to 1200 
pounds, and in each group those hav- 
ing the pig-iron reboil were better 
in quality. 

Meeting the desired manganese 
specifications of 0.30 to 0.35 per cent 
was accomplished by making both 
furnace and ladle addition in half of 
the heats and only a ladle addition in 
the remaining number of heats. 

No differences existed in the steel 
quality but inasmuch as the yield of 
manganese when added to the fur- 
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= OU'LL BENEFIT FROM: gue 


SOCONY-VACUUM’s line of 
“correct cutting and soluble 
oils will help keep your tool 
costs low! 


They do that job two ways: 


@ FIRST —The high lubricity 
and pressure-resisting char- 
acteristics of these oils help 
keep tool wear ata minimum. 
That means you benefit by 
taking less time out for tool 
replacements. 


@ SECOND —Tools used with 


these oils can be recondi- 
tioned with a.minimum of 
grinding. That assures you of 
maximum tool life. 


Som cen RBEN ns SAR 


~ “ Socony-Vacuum for 


S’ LUBRICATION EXPERIENCE « 
APPROVED BY ENGINE BUILDERS © 
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The Emblem a 
75 YEARS’ PIONEERING _ 
in Correct Lubrication ” 





“Correct Lubrication 


IL FOR N EW | Socony-vacuuM OIL COMPANY, INC.-Standard Oil of New York Div.+White Star 
AHEAD OF NEW NEEDS © | Div. (Battimore) + Magnolia Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of Cailf. 
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nace is approximately 60 per cent, it 
is advisable to realize this saving in 
cost. 

Aluminum additions, which were 
used to control the rimming action, 
were low. It was endeavored to have 
‘imming action start immediately at 
the shut-off which resulted in the 
ingot rimming down and leaving a 
collar 2 to 3 inches and rather thick. 
Invariably these ingots rolled with- 
out a break or tear and the resultant 
slabs required no conditioning which 
means a saving in cost. 

Characteristics of the ingots are 
depicted in Fig. 5. This illustration 
shows the tops of three different 
heats of 24 x 30-inch ingots taken at 
random. Identical features exist 
with all of the slab size ingots. These 
ingots were of the flutted design but 
were replaced with the smooth 
walled mold, as previously explained. 
In the slab mold the wall is straight 
for 18 inches from the butt before 
tapping starts. This feature was de- 
veloped by long-time research elimi- 
nating occasional vertical ingot 
cracks. 

The most desirable ladle carbon 
for deep-drawing quality was found to 
be 0.07 to 0.09 per cent carbon, killed 
test. This evidence was developed 
by producing a large number of 
heats conforming to two carbon spe- 
cifications—_0.08 and under and 0.06 


per cent and under. 

During solidification of the ingot 
the carbon at the ingot wall was as 
low as 0.02 per cent and occasionally 
0.01 per cent. These low-carbon 
areas had a tendency to crack but 
when the carbon was about 0.025 per 
cent or over no cracking would oc- 
cur. This respective feature would 
vary considerably with different 
heating and hot strip units because 
cracking only can occur under cer- 
tain critical temperature conditions’. 

‘STEEL, June 17, p. 54; June 24, p. 50; 


and, July 1, 1940, p. 52. Also April 28, 
p. 74 and May 5, 1941, p. 66. 


‘‘Ghosts’’ in X-Rays Show 
Movement of Atoms 


@ Hazy spots once believed to be 
imperfections or “ghosts” in X-ray- 
ing crystals have been found to be 
of great importance according to 
Dr. Roman Smoluchowski of the 
General Electric Research Labora- 
tory at Schenectady, N. Y. Since 
commonly used metals and alloys 
have a crystal structure, this dis- 
covery may prove important prac- 
tically, it is claimed. 

According to the doctor’s explana- 
tion—if the atomic lattice of the 
crystal is entirely at rest, all scat- 
tering of X-rays is by the usual 





How To ‘‘Finish’’ an Hour’s Work in 8 Minutes 





@ An hour’s job in 8 minutes is be- 
ing done by a battery of 1368 infra- 
red lamps at the Sharon, Pa., Trans- 


former Division of Westinghouse, 
drying transformer tanks needed 


for victory. Used by the Army and 
Navy, these small transformers are 
an important link in production of 
light and power for air fields, mu- 
nitions plants and naval bases. In 
the painting process, transformer 
tanks are hung by hooks from an 
endless conveyor chain. Traveling 
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at 4 feet per minute, the tanks first 
pass a workman who sprays them 
inside and out. Then the tanks take 
their 8-minute ride between the two 
banks of drying lamps where infra- 
red radition dries the paint at 300 
degrees Fahr. Each bank of lamps 
is about 4 feet high and 32 long. The 
present installation dries only the 
base coat however, more lamps 
and special machinery are being in- 
Stalled to spray and dry both base 
and finish coats in one operation. 





they form the well 
But at high- 
er temperatures atoms are set in 
motion and they cause a diffuse 
scattering. The atoms do not move 
at random, however, for there is 
enough coupling between them that 


theory, and 
known Laue pattern. 


when one atom moves, adjacent 
ones move also. 

The effect, he said, is as if sound 
waves were traveling back and 
forth through the crystal in all di- 
rections. The atoms momentarily 
displaced form extra planes, which 
scatter rays in abnormal directions 
and make the ghostly spots. 

The intensity of the ghosts in- 
creases with the temperature of the 
crystal. Since their intensity de- 
pends on the amount that the atoms 
shift out of their usual position, it 
can be measured and used to deter- 
mine the amplitude, or extent of 
swing of the vibration waves. From 
effects of this diffuse scattering of 
X-rays, it is possible to learn more 
about the fundamental mechanism 
of crystal structure, he stated. 


Eaves Trough Revision 
Eliminates 275 Items 


@ As a further contribution in the 
war effort, the standing committee 
in charge of simplified practice 
recommendation R-29-39 “Eaves 
Trough, Conductor Pipe and Fittings, 
and Ridge Rolls’”—recently approved 
a revision estimated to eliminate 
275 items, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington. 
Copies of the proposed revision 
have been mailed to all interested 
groups in the industry for consider- 
ation and approval. 

The revision proposed consists of 
the elimination of the 4, 5, 6, and 7- 
inch double bead eaves trough, to- 
gether with all accessories such as 
miters, end pieces, hangers, etc., in 
all grades of material and all gages. 


Designing Tools for 
Preduction Machines 


@ Tool Design, by C. B. Cole; cloth, 
498 pages 5% x 8% inches; published 
by American Technical Society, Chi- 
cago, for $4.50. 

Fundamental principles of design 
as applied to tooling for production 
form the background of this volume. 
The tool designer is the link between 
the engineering department and the 
production job. He needs all the 
practical knowledge of the expert 
mechanic, coupled with inventive 
genius. His job is to select the ma- 
chines and develop the tools that 
will produce piece parts at high ac- 
curacy and speed. 

This volume is a companion text 
to a previous book, Tool Making, 
by the same author. It covers the 
same general field but stresses de- 
sign rather than methods of making 
them. 
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Of Shell Billets 


@® BACK in 1914-18 when individual 
slugs for semiarmor piercing and 
other shell were cast direct from the 
ladle, the Royal Ordnance Factories 
at Woolwich arsenal employed part- 
ing-off lathes to remove the risers. 
Nowadays this method would hardly 
be fast enough, but at least it had 
the merit of producing a good clean 
square end—important in securing 
concentricity of the forged blank. 
While it is generally conceded that 
uniform heating to the core of the 
billet is of the first consequence, a 
dead square end certainly adds 
nothing to the difficulties of the 
piercing punch. But present use of 
rolled bar of square section (square 
is easier to handle and is desired for 
reasons already discussed in con- 
nection with pierce and draw oper- 
ations) aiso renders the parting-off 
lathe impractical in addition to its 
slow speed. Obviously the simplest 
way to cut off square section billets 
is.to hold the stock and let the tool 
move, 

Before proceeding to describe a 
modern design of billet cutting ma- 
chine employing this procedure, it 
may be well to consider some of the 
desirable characteristics of the slug 
as these are influenced by the meth- 
od used to separate it from the bar. 
First, of course, is the necessity of 
securing reasonably square ends. 


Fig. 2—Showing trolley arrangement for 
supporting long bars. Several pieces of 
stock may be clamped and cut at one 


; 
i? 


me as shown here 
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Also extremely important is that 
these ends must be in such condi- 


tion that they may be examined for 
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pipe. For even after the top and bot- 
tom ends of the cogged down bloom 
are sheared off, there may remain 
a secondary pipe, especially with 
“big-end-down” pouring. 

While many of the original weak- 





Fig. 1—Saw in action. Note saw -cuts 

upward. Operator has his left hand 

on lever controlling hydraulic clamping 

and unclamping; his foot on treadle 

operating stock stop. One operator can 

easily take care of three or four 
machines 


nesses of the ingot are eliminated 
by the welding action of the rolls 
and the press, central pipe tends to 
resist these healing influences and 
may finally appear in the center of 
the bar stock and so at last in the 
base of the shell—the last place in 
which we desire porosity, lest the 
high-pressure propellant gases in 
the powder chamber of the gun pene- 
trate the shell and ignite the ex- 
plosive within, causing the shell to 
explode in the gun. 

Perhaps the ease with which the 
ends of the billet could be examined 
has been one of the principal at- 
tractions of the “nick and break” 
method. This involves, as we know, 
the notching of the bar on two op- 
posite sides with torch or saw to a 
depth of perhaps 3/16-inch and 
thereafter breaking the bar in a 
heavy press. Nick and break, how- 
ever, offers by no means a secure 
guarantee that the ends will be 
square and it is difficult to control 
billet weight with sufficient accur- 
acy to hold the resulting forgings 
within desirable length limits. Too, 
the stock must go through two oper- 
ations. Indeed it might be easier to 
let the stock stay in the saw or under 
the torch and so complete the job 
in a little longer time perhaps, but 
with considerably less effort. 


Now as far as burning the bar 
through is concerned, the stock, of 
course, must be acceptable to inspec- 
tion without the necessity of exam- 
ining each billet for soundness. 
Where the torch is used—and this 
technique has already been very 
fully described in a former article 
dealing with the operations in the 
National Steel Car Co.’s plant in 
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FAMOUS LIFE LINES 





THE PANAMA CANAL, life line of 

the great two ocean navy we are 

building, can carry the entire fleet 

from one ocean to the other in forty 
eight hours. Here the aircraft carrier, U.S.S 
Lexington, is passing through. 
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HEN MAKERS of tanks and half-tracs and “jeeps” 

and “beeps”—or any of the dozens of other 
types of motorized equipment for the army—think 
of tubing, they naturally think of Bundy. 


For the automotive industry, from which these 
great new defense industries sprang, has long rec- 
ognized Bundy tubing as standard for carrying 
lubricants and fuel or for transmitting hydraulic 
pressures. Among makers of refrigeration equip- 
ment, too, and of machine tools, Bundy tubing is 
widely used because of its strength, its ductility, and 
its resistance to vibration fatigue. 
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‘hes cow 
acti tnd tase? 
THIS MEDIUM TANK’S life lines 
— its oil lines, fuel lines, conduits 
—are made from various types of 
Bundy tubing, standard for these 
uses on most of Uncle Sam's mechanized 
and motorized equipment. 


Other Bundy tubing is going into primer lines 
for aircraft and marine engines, into telescopic 
radio aerials, into every type of refrigerating and 
gas heating appliance used by the army and in de- 
fense housing, and into dozens of more prosaic but 
equally important mechanical uses. 

If you use tubing within the range of Bundy’s 
sizes, you should hear Bundy’s complete story. 
Bundy tubing is furnished in commercial lengths, 
or in completely fabricated parts, bent to shape and 
with necessary fittings, all ready to assemble into 
the finished product. Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit. 
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BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside 
and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
and including ;," O. D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 
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BUNDY ELECTRIC WELD stee! 
tubing. Single-walled 
welded 
nished tin-coated outside if 
desired. Available in sizes up 


to and including 4%" O. D 


** TRIPLE - PURPOSE’’ MONEL 


Double-walled, rolled from two 


BUNDY 


butt tubing. 


Also fur- 


annealed. strips, joints opposite, welded into a solid 
wall. Available in all Monel, Monel inside 
stee! 


steel outside, and Monel outside 


nside. Sizes up to and including 8 
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Ont., (Stree., April 21, 
1941, p. 58)—the bar stock is broken 
and inspected at the mill. Further, 
this particular plant, operating un- 
der British specifications, uses steel 
made from ingots poured big-end-up 
with hot top and so offering a rather 
secure guarantee against secondary 
pipe. 

All the various methods of part- 
ing off the billet from the bar have, 
of course, their peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages. Burning is no 
exception to the general rule inas- 
much as it gives a good spare end; 
but an end which cannot be exam- 
ined for flaws due to the fused sur- 
face. Nor is the presence of the 
hard scale left by the torch an ad- 
vantage; and the cost of gas is noi 
inconsiderable. 

Perhaps the quickest way to separ- 
ate the bar into billets is to cut it 
under a heavy shear. In one plant 
visited recently by the author, this 
method was in use, but the slugs, 
being far off-square, were subjected 
to an upset operation to remedy the 
situation before being placed in a 
second upsetter for piercing in two 
operations and subsequent cross- 
rolling to finished shape. The first 
short upset—some °%s-inch—cracked 
off the scale effectively, and this 
may be the reason why cold shearing 
is tolerated. However, if we finally 
get around to induction heating the 
billet to forging temperature so fast 
that no scale is formed, cold shear- 
ing would appear out of the picture. 


Hamilton, 


Saw Cuts Upward 

As already indicated, the bar 
might be left under the hack saw, 
a method that would be much more 
popular if it were faster and always 
gave a square end. The writer has 
seen hack saws at work on expensive 
alloy steels where the intent was to 
save a dollar or two per cut in ma- 
terial as compared with a milling or 
machine sawing operation involv- 
ing a cut 0.25-inch wide. As far as 
shell steel is concerned, the small 
loss of material is perhaps the only 
disadvantage which could be urged 
against the use of a cold saw since 
a well designed machine of this 
kind will cut a heavy bar off square 
within a few thousandths, as well as 
expose the ends to the macro-etch 
and visual examination leave a 
burrless finish and do the job in 
short order. The writer recently 
watched a Motch & Merryweather 
saw push its way through a 5-inch 
round of shell steel (X 1340) in 26 
seconds. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show one of these 
saws. Note the saw cuts upward, 
thus setting the cutting head down 


Fig. 4—Saw sharpening machine has 

wheel spindle and wheel slide mounted 

in same plane, thus minimizing vibra- 
tion and chatter 
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on the bed and avoiding chatter. Also 
with the same object in view, the 
stock is clamped firmly on both 
sides of the saw by means of hy- 
draulic pressure. It is really a pleas- 
ure to watch this machine at work. 
All that the operator has to do is to 
move the lever shown at front 
lower right in Fig. 1. This lever 
controls both the power feed roll 
shown at the right in this same il- 
lustration and the hydraulic clamp 
seen within the main column of the 
machine. A foot treadle moves the 
stock stop out of the way when 
desired. 

Shifting the control lever in one di- 
rection unclamps the vise and causes 
the feed roller to rise and start re- 
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Fig. 3—Main motor, gear drives are 
mounted on saw carriage. Multiple disk 
clutch and brake drum in oil, are con- 
trolled from both front and rear of unit 


volving. Moving the lever in the 
opposite direction starts a similar 
train of events in reverse. In action, 
the stock moves up to the stop, the 
vise descends and the carriage bear- 
ing the saw starts forward. Just be- 
fore cutting starts, heavy jets of 
lubricating fluid appear at either 
side of the saw, the upward move- 
ment of the teeth tending to hold 
the lubricant. At the end of the cut, 
the billet drops on an inclined roller 
conveyor and moves off, the supply 
of cutting fluid is cut off, and the 
carriage retreats in readiness for the 
next cut. 


Blade Body Trued Carefully 


The construction of the saw itself 
is of considerable interest. The body 
of the blade is a carefully trued 
disk, having a recessed rim which 
is straddled by the teeth segments. 
Separate inserted teeth are not used, 
but segmental elements, bearing per- 
haps four teeth, are machined out 
of tool stock and riveted to the rim 
of the blade in such wise as to form 
a close-fitting ring around the blade. 
These teeth are designed, of course, 
to suit the metal being cut just as 
in the case of lathe or planer tools. 
The most efficient arrangement, ap- 
parently, is the use of rougher and 
ripping tool alternately around the 
periphery of the saw. Considerable 
side clearance must be given to pro- 
tect the saw itself from injury. 

To provide for cutting speeds be- 
tween 18 and 134 feet per minute as 
the work may require, nine speed 
changes in geometrical progression 
are furnished. The change gear box 
is shown in Fig. 3. The author was 
much impressed by the total ab- 
sence of backlash in the driving 
gear trains which are certainly most 
carefully cut and fitted in their hous- 
ings. 

Another aspect of interest is the 
sharpening machine shown in Fig. 
4. The saw, being mounted on the 
spindle, accurate indexing is secured 
by means of an indexing disk. First 
the grinding wheel descends, clean- 
ing up the face of the tooth at the 
desired angle. Thereafter by means 
of a cam the wheel rides over the 
back of the tooth as the blade re- 
volves to the next position. Thus 
the clearance of the tooth and the 
general profile of the rear surface 
is determined. By a further ingeni- 
ous arrangement, high and low teeth 
may be ground at will and by double 
indexing and suitable positioning of 
the grinding wheel, the sides of the 
roughing teeth are ground. 


Saws may be ground, it is under- 
stood, as many as 7 times. Cost of 
sharpening is low since the sharpen- 
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ing machine, once started, is com- 
pletely automatic and requires no 
attention. Apparently the only diffi- 
culty enccuntered by users of these 
machines arises from the desire of 
piece-work operators to continue to 
push the saw long after a halt 
should be called for the replacement 
of a blunt saw by one which has been 
sharpened. 

This account would not be com- 
plete without referring to the neat 
and effective device for removing 
chips from between the teeth of the 
saw while at work. Unfortunately 
we have no illustration of this ar- 
rangement, but in brief it consists of 
a series of cylindrical pins mounted 
radially upon a small boss whose 
axis is placed in the plane of the 
saw and in such a position that the 
pins engage with the spaces between 
the teeth of the saw after the 
fashion of a pin gear. As the saw re- 
volves the pins push their way into 
the teeth spaces, clearing the chips 
ahead of them. This chip remover is 


placed at the rear of the saw and 
well out of the way of cutting opera- 
tions. 


New Recommendations 
For Valves Approved 


@ New simplified practice recom- 
mendations listing simplified sched- 
ules of pressure ratings recommend- 
ed for brass or bronze and iron body 
valves have been approved for pro- 
mulgation, according to the Division 
of Simplified Practice, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington. 
They will be identified as RI83-42, 
“Brass or Bronze Valves” and RI84- 
42, “Iron Body Valves”. They ap- 
ply to steam rated gate, globe, angle 
and check valves, and will be effec- 
tive for new production from Jan. 
1, 1942. 

Surveys of the industry showed 
that 97 per cent of all bronze or 
brass valves shipped in 1939 fell 
into one of the 5 pressure classifi- 


cations, whereas the other 3 per 
cent were distributed over 6 other 
presusre classes. Likewise 95 per 
cent of all iron body valves shipped 
fell in 3 pressure classifications, 
while 9 other pressure ratings en- 
joyed between them only 5 per cent 
of demand. The simplified schedules 
recommend the continued manufac- 
ture as regular stock of valves in 
only those pressure ratings enjoy- 
ing substantial demand. Until print- 
ed issues are available, mimeo- 
graphed copies of these recom- 
mendations may be obtained. 


Revises Practice 


@ A tentative recommended prac- 
tice for “Inspection and Tolerances 
for Gears” as revised October, 1941, 
is announced by the American Gear 
Manufacturers Association, 602 
Shields building, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Dealing with spur and helical gears, 
the practice was adopted in May, 
1940. 





SPEEDS RIFLE-BORE FINISHING 


FINISHING long holes of small 
diameter to close tolerances as to 
diameter, roundness, straightness 
and surface quality always has 
been a most difficult machine shop 
problem. At the present time the 
mass production of firearms for the 
victory program brings this prob- 
lem very much to the fore, espe- 
cially in connection with the manu- 
facture of rifles where finishing a 
small bore of considerable length 
is involved. 

With faster and better methods 
of deep hole drilling already per- 
fected, and with rifling success- 
fully speeded up through ingenious 
applications of the broaching proc: 
ess, there is a tendency for the 
rifle barrel reaming operation to 
become a bottleneck in the finish- 
ing machining. To meet this situa. 
tion W. M. Steele Co., 98 Beacon 
street, Worcester, Mass., has de- 
veloped a vertical system of high 
speed reaming exemplified by the 
12-spindle machine shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

This machine virtually is three 
4-spindle machines built into one 
frame. Each of the three 4-spindle 
units is entirely independent of all 
the others, both in action and in 
control. When desirable each unit 
can be set up to handle lengths and 
diameters of barrels that are differ- 
ent than those handled in the other 
units, speeds and feeds can be set 
independently to suit the work, and 
each unit can be started or stopped 
at any time without affecting the 
others. 

Barrels, in groups of four, are 
mounted on_ hydraulically  con- 
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trolled slides by means of self- 
centering supports at the bottom 
and quick acting clamps at the top. 
Supports and clamps are quickly 
adjustable to suit diameter and 
length of the work. 

The reamers are driven from oil- 
tight gear boxes mounted on the 
top plate of the machine and they 
can be attached rigidly to their 
respective spindles or they can be 
mounted in quick-acting chucks. 
Coolant is pumped in through the 
hollow shanks of the reamers, thus 
keeping the cutting edges lubricat- 


OPERATIONS 


ed and flushing out the chips con 
tinually. 

This machine can be arranged 
to do its work either by pushing 
the reamers through the bores or 
by pulling them through—opera- 
tion in either case being semiauto- 
matic. The push-reaming cycle is 
as follows: 

1. Operator initiates 
pressing “start” button on the pen- 
dant switch. 

2. Slide feeds barrels upward, 
thus causing the revolving reamers 
to pass through the bores. 

3. Upon prearranged contact of 
the slide with an adjustable luy 
on the control bar, reversal is 
effected at end of the reaming 
stroke and the slide then returns 
at high speed, stopping automatic 
ally at the end of return stroke. 

For full reaming, the cycle be- 
gins with the workslide at the top 
of the machine—the reamers being 
inserted after the barrels are in 
place. In this case, the cutting 
feed is downward (as the barrels 
are lowered by the slide mechan- 
ism) and the return stroke up- 
ward. Otherwise the cycle is the 
same as for push reaming. The 
machine can be set to stop at the 
end of the cutting stroke to per- 
mit removal of the reamers. In 
any event, the reamer spindles re- 
volve only during the reaming 
stroke. 

These vertical reaming machines 
are built in two sizes—one for 0.30- 
caliber barrels from 22 to 28 inches 
long, the other for 0.50-caliber bar- 
rels ranging in length from 36 to 
46 inches. 


cycle by 
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TRI-CLAD Ball-bearing 
Polyphase Motor 

Has additional advantage 
of being mountable in other 
than horizontal positions. 
Will take end thrust — for 
example, from beveled-gear 
pinion. Similar to the sleeve- 
bearing motor and, like it, 
available in many types. 


TRI-CLAD Splashproof Ball- 
bearing Polyphase Motor 
For use in wet surroundings, 
such as dairies, breweries, 
paper mills, canning fac- 
tories, etc. Furnished with 
cast-iron, waterproof conduit 
box, deflecting end shields, 


and moisture-resistant 


insulation. 





protection | 


TRI-CLAD Sleeve-bearing Poly- 
phase Industrial Motor Is Most 


Widely Used 


A well-protected, open motor for 
industry's general-purpose needs. 
Horizontally mounted—for direct- 
connected and belt drives — it is 
economical to operate and suitable 
for a variety of applications. 


TRI-CLAD Capacitor-Motor 
(in sleeve-bearing or ball- 
bearing types) 

For single-phase operation. 
Available in types to drive 
such devices as compressors, 
pumps, fans, etc. No radio 
interference; no brushes 
wear; foetal operation. 


TRI-CLAD Gear-Motor 


For economical, compact, 
low-speed direct or pinion 
drive. Wide range of output 
speeds available. Open, 
splashproof, and capacitor- 
motor construction. Oil- and 
dust-tight housings reduce 
maintenance. 





Built for Protection Piiit......... Teast / 
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special types. 













duction Motor, with Face- 
type End-shield Mounting 
For close-coupled attach- 
“ment to machine tools, com- 








bolted from driven machine. 
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family of G-E integral-horsepower motors 


IeCLAD esis eoring In-° 


pressors, pumps, etc. Motor. 


A few standard mounting | 


TRI-CLAD Round-frame, 
Ball-bearing Induction 
Motor, with Flange-type 
End-shield Mounting 
For close-coupled attach- 
ment, or direct bolting to 
driven machine. Mounting 
dimensions are standard, 
but larger than those of 
face-type end shield. 










HE improvements in Tri-Clad motor design are fundamental 

improvements, not just ‘‘sales features’ to popularize a new model. 
That’s why they are being extended, month by month, to a whole 
both general-purpose and 


So, in these special fields you can now count on getting the same benefits 
of extra protection that have made the general-purpose Tri-Clad 
motor the acknowledged leader in performance and service life. 


All these new members of the Tri-Clad family are the result of basic 
redesign to meet modern industrial conditions. Each has new perform- 
ance and convenience features important to its particular field of service 
For complete information on the right Tri-Clad motor for your applica- 
tion, consult our local office, or write General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





TRI-CLAD Vertical Motor 


For general-purpose fan, 
pump, ond machine drives in 
vertical position. Openings 
protected and bearings de- 
signed for vertical operation. 
Both polyphase and capaci- 
tor-motors available with 
variety of bases. 











a wider range of 
eeds can be filled 
by the growing Tri-Clad motor 


your special: 


family. Every member offers 
extra strength and longer life 
because of these 3 “extras”: 
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AGAINST PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


Sturdy, cast-iron frame and end- 
shield construction. 


Selina | Protections of 


AGAINST ELECTRICAL BREAKDOWN 
Stator windings of Formex wire, 
“armored” by synthetic resins 
against moisture, heat, oil, and 
abrasion. 


kd ye z , ; 
Velia Protection 
AGAINST OPERATING WEAR AND TEAR 


New sleeve-bearing design and 
improved ball-bearing mounting 
lengthen life. 


In addition, you'll find the modi- 
fications to meet special require- 
ments are. soundly engineered 
to give you space- saving, time- 
saving, and money-saving advan- 
tages all down the line. Consult 
your G-E representative for Tri- 
Clad horsepower ratings now 
available. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 


improves Foundry Operation 


{ 


@ PURCHASE of equipment at the 
Golden Foundry, Columbus, Ind., in 
recent years has been made with 
more and more emphasis on closer 
control of physical and chemical 
analyses and improvement of qual- 
ity of the iron. These were the main 
reasons for erecting a new charging 
floor served by elevators, instead of 
charging the cupola from. the 
ground. Raising the charging level 
helps improve quality, as will be 
shown. This is a jobbing foundry 
producing machinery and_ diesel 
castings in the range of 1 ounce to 
3 tons 

The new charging floor is 29 feet 
above the ground. This is 21 feet 
above the center of the tuyeres and 
11 feet above the old floor. Charges 
of 2000 pounds are made up in steel 
trucks of cur own design and manu- 
facture. The material comes from 
stock piles convenient to a 4 x 6- 
foot platform scale in front of two 
elevators. Loaded on one of the ele- 
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Golden Foundry Co. 
Columbus, Ind 





vators, the charges are taken up to 
the charging floor, which is about 
40 x 50 feet and a 2-ton Harnisch- 
feger electric hoist for dumping 
the trucks. 

By being able to make up all 
charges in advance it is possible 
to arrange them all on the charging 
floor in the order in which they go 
in. It is also possible to add ferro- 
alloys, make minor changes in com- 
position based on analyses from the 
previous day and have a last min- 
ute check by the foreman. This is 
a distinct advantage in control be- 
cause four or five different mixtures 
are used every day and it is im- 
perative that they be put in the cu- 
pola in the order outlined for the 





day. There is the further advantage 
that a breakdown of both elevators 
at the same time is so unlikely as 
to assure that the operation will be 
free from mechanical failure. 

It was felt that the measures 
toward control taken on the charg- 
ing floor would be voided to some 
extent unless we knew exactly what 
was being taken out at the tap hole 
and therefore a Toledo scale was 
installed to weigh out the molten 
iron. This was a somewhat un- 
usual application of a standard type 
of scale which ordinarily is used 
with a dead section of monorail for 
weighing materials suspended from 
trolleys. 


Scale Eliminates Guess Work 


In this case the mixing ladle is 
permanently suspended from the 
dead monorail section. The ladle re- 
ceives two charges or 4000 pounds 
per tap directly from the spout, less 
a small allowance for melting loss 
which, of course, can be checked by 
adding together the sum of the taps 
and the drop for comparison with 
what was actually put in. The tare 
weight of the ladle, lining and link- 
age can be allowed for on the scale 
beam so that the dial reads directly 
the pounds of iron taken out. A 
further allowance can be made in 
advance for considerable amounts 
of nickel, copper, chromium and mo- 
lybdenum additions. 

No molten iron is carried over 
from one tap to the next so that 
even slap buildup and the conse- 
quent gradual change in weight of 
the suspended ladle can be compen- 
sated for by readjusting to zero 
after each tap. 


Another advantage was noticed a 
short time after installation. The use 
of this scale makes it possible to 
know the amount of iron required 
to pour a given floor or casting with- 
in a few pounds. This is many times 
closer than when it was necessary 
to guess the right amount of iron 
to send to a casting, especially with 
several thousand patterns in a job- 


Fig. l—Toledo scale installation at 

Golden Foundry, Columbus, Ind., for 

measuring hot metal as it is poured 

from cupola. Lower monorail is part 

of distribution system, has nothing to 
do with scale 
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bing foundry. After the pouring 
weight of a large casting is known, 
the scales permit weighing out to 
the monorail ladles the exact amount 
of iron required, regardless of con- 
dition and thickness of lining or 
size of ladle which happens to come 
up for iron for that casting. This 
weighing is, of course, a matter of 
subtraction from the quantity of 
iron contained in the suspended mix- 
ing ladle. 

The scale unit has paid for itself 
several times in avoidance of cast- 
ings poured short and pigging of 
excess iron, as well as making it 
possible to keep the downstairs tap- 
ping operation in register with the 
upstairs charging work. 


Monorail Ladles Deliver Iron 


Distribution of molten iron and of 
the larger castings is handled on 
a 9-inch I-beam as a monorail to 
all parts of the shop, using 2 and 3- 
point switches and turntables. The 
iron is taken to the pouring floors 
in monorail ladles of from 1000 to 
1600-pound capacity. The cupola, 
lined to 66 inches, melts about 14 
tons per hour and as many ladles 
are used as is required to keep the 
iron moving quickly. Each crane 
floor is equipped with a bridge crane 
with an 8 or 10-inch Curtis pendant 
air hoist and transfer hook. This 
makes for reasonably fast handling 
from spout to mold. Bridge cranes 
on the heavy floors each carry two 
5-ton chain hoists. While these are 
slower, it makes little difference in 
pouring large castings. 

The night shift removes all cast- 
ings to the cleaning room, using 
both the monorail and the same steel 
trucks employed for charging. It 
might be added here that these steel 
trucks provide the third and final 
movement—that of transporting the 
gates, risers and scrap from the 
cleaning room back to the point 
where the charges are made up the 
next day. The night crew, in loading 
light castings in the trucks, does a 
certain amount of separating and 
classifying so that certain trucks go 
directly to either a group of five 
tumbling mills or to a wheelabrator 
blasting machine. 

Medium and heavy castings go 
over a shake-out grating under a 
monorail branch. Each is then set 
on a flat truck for handling in and 
out of an 8 x 12-foot shot blast 
room. The sand, gaggers, pins, etc. 
Crop through the grating into an 
8 x 8 foot hopper below the floor 
from which point the material is 
fed by a pan conveyor onto an 18- 
inch belt conveyor, inclined so that 
the head pulley is about 10 feet 
above grade and outside. Separation 
at this point is effected by using a 
magnetic head pulley. Ferrous scrap 
is chuted into one of the charging 
trucks and refuse sand is taken off 
the discharge chute into a dump 
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Fig. 2—Closeup of suspension system. 
Dead section of I-beam to which scale 
linkage system is attached is con- 
cealed here by monorail beam. Ladle 
is not suspended from four bars but 
only from two inner ones. Outer pair 
of bars and the pin connecting them 
at the bottom swing free but serve 
as a safety in case of failure of any 
part of regular suspension. Load is 
transferred by means of horizontal 
beam to a vertical tension rod just to 
left of scale in Fig. 1 


truck. Controls for both pan and 
belt conveyors are placed near the 
head pulley for operation by the 
dump truck driver. 

In connection with sand handling, 
a home-made core sand drier that 
works well might be mentioned. No 
labor is required nor any attention 
other than lighting and turning off 
the gas burners. Essentially, this 
sand drier is a false bottom in the 
sand bin at which point head is 
applied and through which the dried 
sand runs by gravity. A car of Lake 
Michigan sand is unloaded directly 
into the upper portion of the bin and 
is dried as needed. The false bottom 
is supported by three horizontal I- 
beams running full length of the 
bin, one each along the outer and 
inner walls and one down the middle. 
The bin is a little over 11 feet wide. 
This makes the beam about 5% 
feet apart. They were all placed 
parallel and in a horizontal plane. 

Across the tops, 3 x 3 x %-inch 
angles run in the opposite direction. 
These extend from outer to inner 
wall (11 feet long) and are placed 
on 6-inch centers full length of the 
bin except where burner tubes are 
placed. The burner tubes are in- 
stalled in pairs, (i.e., they replace 
a given pair of adjacent 3 x 3-inch 
angles) and where we want the 
most dry sand to pile up. Only two 
pairs of burner tube units are used 
each, each unit consisting of a 1-inch 
inspirator gas burner firing into the 
end of a 5-inch boiler tube, 11 feet 
long and fitted with five vertical 
vent pipes made of 1*%-inch boiler 
tubes equally spaced and welded 
onto the top side of the horizontal 
5-inch tube. The 1%%-inch vent tubes 
are long enough to extend vertically 
well through the west sand. 


The opposite end of the 5-inch 
burner tube is closed so all products 
of combustion in the total of four 
burner tubes must travel up through 
twenty 1%-inch vent tubes. On top 
of the 3 x 3-inch angles is laid 
enough 5-mesh medium-weight steel- 
wire fabric to completely cover all 
the angles and thus provide some- 
thing to retain the sand until dry 
enough to drop through. This 5- 
mesh material was run UNDER in- 
stead of on top of the 5-inch burner 
tubes, however. Wet sand gets some 
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heat from the vent pipes and is then 
permitted contact with almost all 
of the outside surfaces of the four 
5-inch pipes. Fuel is 1000—B t u 
natural gas at 12 pound pressure. 
But seldom is more than 8 pounds 
used. 

On the drawing board at this time 
are tentative plans for a slag con- 
veyor to take slag away from the 
cupola as fast as it runs into a water 
tank and becomes chilled. This unit 
will probably use cast iron flights 
in an inclined concrete trough. There 
is little doubt, however, that pro- 
vision for efficient materials han- 
dling already has made a marked 
improvement in quality, cut spoil- 
age and generally improved. effi- 
ciency of our operations. That is 
why we will continue to place ¢m- 
phasis on this factor. 


Arc Welding Lessons 


@ Arc Welding, paper, 218 pages. 
5% x 8 inches; published by Hobart 
Bros. Co., Troy, O., for 50 cents. 

This is a series of practical les- 
sons in arc welding, excerpted from 
the larger Hobart book, Arc Weld- 
ing and How To Use It, and is in 
its third edition. It is concisely 
written in simple terms, offering an 
abundance of practical are welding 
data and lessons. It is patterned 
after the course offered in the com- 
pany’s trade school and covers 42 
complete arc welding lessons. 

The lessons include: Striking and 
manipulating the arc; welding with 
bare and coated electrodes; welding 
light gage steel. Each lesson gives 
complete instructions for practicing 
the exercise, material, position, 
proper electrode, current value and 
polarity setting. 
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By DR. R. W. MITCHELL 
Technical Director 
Magnus Chemical Co. 
Garwood, N. J. 
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And Ordnance 


Production 


Characteristics influencing ease of rinsing. Precleaning—what to use 


and where to use it. 


@ SEVERAL of the important char- 
acteristics of metal cleaning com- 
pounds were discussed in the first 
section of this series. See STEEL, 
Dec. 8, 1941, p. 90. These includ- 
ed wetting, penetration, alkalinity, 
ability to retain alkalinity with con- 
tinued use. It was explained how 
metal cleaning is not simply one of 
emulsifying and dissolving grease, 
but effective wetting action must be 
provided by addition of a specific 
wetting agent. To this must be 
added penetration, obtained by the 
wetting agent and furthered by the 
detergent action of the soap and 
the alkalinity of the solution. 

But even if this does provide a 
good cleaning job—the metal sur- 
face is not clean until it is rinsed 
free not only of dissolved, loosened 
and dispersed dirt, grease and solid 
particles, but also the residues from 
the cleaner must be removed. Thus 
it is extremely important to know 
the rinsing characteristics of any 
cleaning solution. 

Rinsing: Dependence on _ plain 
alkalies leads to poor results be- 
cause these chemicals are not casy 
to rinse off completely and quickly. 
A good wetting agent should be pres- 
ent for easy wetting means easy 
rinsing. Rinsing must be exception- 
ally complete if the harmful effects 
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draws loop into true circle. Center, 


The field for electrocleaning 


of cleaning chemicals carried over 
into a plating bath, for example, are 
to be avoided. But even where no 
bad effects from “dragover” need 
be considered, poor rinsing and the 
film of dirt and cleaning compound 
it leaves on the metal surface are 
never desirable and usually harm- 
ful to the metal or to the final fin- 
ish applied. 

While water characteristics, par- 
ticularly relative hardness, deserve 
careful study as regards water for 
making up plating solutions, no 
great care is necessary in prepara- 
tion of water for use in cleaning 
solutions. Except in areas where 
water is exceptionally hard or high 
in silicates, well compounded clean- 
ers work as well on normally hard 
waters as soft, assuming that prop- 
er care has been taken in provid- 
ing and retaining the required al- 
kalinity of the solution. 

Cleaning compounds _ especially 
suited to the metals you have to 
clean and to the types of dirt you 
have to remove are available. 
Whether you “roll your own” 
ask for “tailor-made” cleaners, look 
first to the complexity of the dirt 
to be removed. While a universal 
cleaner for all cleaning jobs, re- 
gardless of the kinds of cutting or 
stamping oils, buffing or polishing 





WEIGHT 

1e aspects of surface tension—a major factor in cleaning metals—are demon- 
strated here. Left shows how surface tension breaks the film inside a loop of 
thread placed on a soap film formed in a ring of wire. Surface tension then 


a needle floating on water is possible 


by surface tension. The water surface is depressed as shown. Right, when two 
fine wires are held together by a film of water, surface tension can be expressed 
by the force required to pull the wires apart 
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compounds and similar impurities 
that are present would be fine 
frankly, there “ain’t no sich animile”’ 
and never will be. 

In the early days of metal clean- 
ing no one ever thought of the 
necessity of making a_ 2-stage 
process of the operation. Whether 
the metal being cleaned had to be 
plated or merely painted, one clean- 
ing was regarded as all that was 
necessary. Even though some- 
times this worked, more often it 
did not. 

Precleaning: Today, precleaning 
is fast becoming standard prac- 
tice—the use of a preliminary 
operation to remove many types of 
dirt, notably buffing and polishing 
compounds, certain cutting and 
stamping oils and spacing materials 
such as lithopone, lime, ete. The 
demands for high production dic- 
tate the elimination of manual 
brushing, scraping or _ scrubbing 
wherever possible. 

When. suitable cleaning com- 
pounds are used, a precleaning op- 
eration will provide a_ physically 
clean surface on metals with mini- 
mum manual operations. A phys- 
ically clean surface is one from 
which most surface dirt, including 
grease and oil has been completely 
removed. 

Such a degree of cleanliness is 
ample for many metal pieces. For 
most painting or lacquering opera- 
tions, for example, a surface that 
is physically clean is perfectly sat- 
isfactory. 

But for plating, on the contrary, 
a physically clean surface is not sat- 
isfactory by a long shot. Often 
enough dirt remains on the appar- 
ently clean metal to prevent bond- 
ing of an electrodeposit. For ex- 
ample, a physically clean surface 
will often reveal the presence of 
residual grease or oil (even a trace) 
by the “water break” that occurs 
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Wickwire Spencer manufactures High and Low Carbon Wires—in various 
tempers, grades and finishes—for your specific purpose. Hard-Drawn, soft or 
annealed Basic or Bessemer Wires —Hard-Drawn annealed, or oil-tempered 
Spring Wire, Chrome Vanadium Spring Wire — Valve Spring — Music — 
Clip — Pin — Hairpin— Hook and Eye-— Broom -— Stapling — Bookbinding — Dent 
Spacer Wire — Reed Wire — Clock — Pinion — Needle-Bar — Screw Stock — 
Armature Binding — Brush — Card — Florist ~ Mattress — Shaped — Rope —Weld- 
ing. Flat Wire and Strip Steel, High or Low Carbon—Hard, annealed or 
tempered—Clock Spring Steel—Corrosion and Heat Resisting Wires. Consult 
the Wissco technical man on your wire problems, however large or small. 


GO!ly, 





uniform with UNIFORMD wire | 


% You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear... mor can you make a wire 
product more uniform than the wire. 
Any variation in wire shape, surface or 

resistance to forming is apt to Cause variation in 

the physical form of wire product and will cer- 
tainly affect the action of the wire form in use. 

Uniform wire is essential to uniform wire prod- 

ucts. You can be assured of uniformity by using 

Wissco Wire. It is smelted, made into steel, 

rolled and drawn by us under most careful control 

with modern, efficient equipment. It is as uni- 
form as wire can possibly be. Insist upon Wissco 


the next time you buy wire. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


500 Fifth Ave., New York; Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Worcester 
Pacific Coast Headquarters: San Francisco. Warehouses: 
Los Angeles, Seattle. Export Sales Department: New York. 


*Means wire made to exacting standards of Wickwire Spencer 


quality and uniformity. 








on the surface after the final rinse. 
Not only may residual oil and 
grease be present, but other dirt 
and microscopic particles may lodge 
in the fissures and interstices of the 
metal. When all dirt and grease are 
removed, you have a really clean 

or what is known as a chemically 
clean—surface. Such a completely 
clean surface is absolutely essen- 
tial for quality plating and for 
vitreous enameling. 

It would hardly be expected that 
the cleaner capable of good pre- 
cleaning would also give a chem- 
ically clean surface. In fact, it rare- 
ly does. Obviously other factors 
are involved also such as the na- 
ture of the metal or combination of 
metals to be cleaned. Nevertheless, 
the development of preliminary 
cleaning or precleaning has led to 
attempts to provide one_ simple 
method and material for all types of 
precieaning work as this would 
eliminate any need for a multi- 
plicity of compounds. 

The vapor degreaser is one such 
universal precleaning method. It is 
quite effective in removing those 
greases and oils soluble in the par- 
ticular solvent used. All solid dirt 
particles not tightly bonded to the 
metal surface also are removed, giv- 
ing a highly satisfactory preclean- 
ing job in many cases and leaving a 
dry surface for subsequent opera- 
tions. But it is not adaptable to all 
precleaning. 

Another precleaning method is 
the emulsifiable solvent process. 
Here a powerful solvent cleaner is 


combined with wetting and emulsi- 
fying agents so the resulting con- 
centrate is readily miscible with 
oils and forms an easily and thor- 
oughly rinsable emulsion’ with 
water. This concentrate is usually 
mixed, one part to eight up to 
twelve, with safety solvent or kero- 
sene and the resulting solution used 
for cleaning. Work to be cleaned 
is dipped in or sprayed with this 
solution. A short period of con- 
tact is usually sufficient although 
the solution does not attack any 
metal. Thus it can be used safely 
for long soaking periods. 

During contact with the dirty 
work, some of the oil and grease on 
the metal is dissolved, but all of 
the deposit of dirt and oil or grease 
is penetrated and every solid par- 
ticle is thoroughly wetted. At the 
same time, the bond of all solid dirt 
with the metal surface is destroyed. 


Work is removed from the dip, is 
sprayed with water under pressure, 
flushing away the loosened dirt and 
leaving a physically clean metal sur- 
face. Only a slight residual film of 
kerosene or safety solvent remains. 

Features of this method are: It 
is a cold operation, usually done at 
room temperatures, although the so- 
lution may sometimes be heated 
slightly. Cold water rinses as well 
as hot. Work is exceptionally clean, 
some of the most recalcitrant dirts 
being removed easily without hand 
scrubbing or brushing. Smut on 
steel is readily removed. Too, many 
commonly used buffing and polish- 
ing compounds and most of the hard- 





New Job for Hulett Unloader 
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M@ One of the latest applications of the Hulett unloader is for unloading mixed 
garbage and rubbish from scows. Illustration shows 12-cubic yard unit built re- 
cently by Wellman Engineering Co., Cleveland, operating at Sound View. N. Y. 
Use of the unloader, in which the operator is stationed in the leg immediate- 


ly above the bucket. is estimated to save $60,000 per year. 


This amount rep- 


resents damage done to scows due to use of former equipment. The machine is 
mounted on a stationary runway and the barges are moved along as unloading 


proceeds. 
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Its operating cycle is 40 seconds 


to-remove cutting and stamping oi! 
ingredients also yield readily to this 
treatment. 

Obviously the field of application 
does not include the objects which 
contain recesses or pockets that can- 
not be reached by the pressure spray 
rinse and the process usually is not 
applicable to small parts handled 
in bulk. Such buffing and polishing 
compounds as tripoli and rouge are 
better handled by the standard soap 
soaking operation. On the whole, 
however, the emulsifiable solvent 
cleaner offers important advantages 
for most precleaning. 

Chemically clean surfaces are pro- 
duced by suitable soaps or synthetic 
wetting reagents. Usually the work 
is done in mechanical washing ma- 
chines or in tanks and almost in- 
variably in hot well-agitated solu- 
tions. Watch foaming tendencies in 
such solutions. The modern trend 
in preparing a chemically clean sur- 
face for electroplating is toward the 
use of electrocleaning tanks. 

Electrocleaning: Here the es- 
sential point to consider is the use 
of a cleaning compound that 
will have all the properties dis- 
cussed above—good wetting action, 
effective penetrating, emulsifying 
and dispersing powers and above 
ail, good rinsing qualities—and in 
addition, provide a solution capable 
of carrying the increasingly high 
current densities being used today 
in electrocleaning. If you expect to 
clean at above 40 amperes per 
square foot, make sure that the con- 
ductivity of the solution will per- 
mit the flow of such a current at an 
applied potential of 6 to 8 volts. 

In electrocleaning steel, copper or 
brass, high-current-density anodic 
or “reverse current” cleaning is pop- 
ular. It avoids the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the absorption of hy- 
drogen by the metal in cathodic 
cleaning and gives a “plating off” ef- 
fect on certain types of dirt par- 
ticles which are not otherwise re- 
movable. Cathodic cleaning, how- 
ever, is an old method still in wide 
use. Note that certain metals must 
be cleaned cathodically since they 
suffer electrochemical corrosion 
when treated anodically. 

Metal cleaning is a_ specialized 
process requiring fully as much 
technical control, intelligent selec- 
tion of methods and materials and 
careful operating supervision as 
electroplating or any other process. 
Obviously any cleaning department 
is severely handicapped both as to 
expenses and results if it is forced 
to use out-of-date methods or mate- 
rials—or worse still, forced to use 
unsuitable materials and methods 
because of a short-sighted policy of 
buying cleaning materials on a per- 
pound, instead of a per-job, basis. 
If a cleaner costs twice aS much as 
some other material, but cleans 
four times the area or four times 
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YALE HOISTS CUT COSTS— 
SPEED PRODUCTION FOR DEFENSE 


To increase hoisting efficiency, cut costs and help speed production, install 
Yale Hoists for your every hoisting job. Yale Hoists are backed by nearly 75 
years of manufacturing experience, are built to last, give top performance 
day-in and day-out, under the most rigorous conditions. 

The Ball-Bearing Spur-Geared type of Hoist (above) was originated and 
pioneered by Yale. It has the highest lifting efficiency ever achieved in a 
hand chain hoist. Among its many advantages are self-actuating load brakes, 
safety load hooks and friction-minimizing steel load chain. 

Yale ‘‘Cable King’’ Wire Rope Electric Hoists (top right) are the only electric 
hoists to incorporate air-cooling as an integral part of their design. Air-cooling 
permits them to work on heavier duty cycles, since it eliminates excessive 
brake heat. Portable ‘‘Pul-Lift'’ Hand Hoists (lower right) fit in on almost any 
job. Inasmuch as they work in either vertical or horizontal position, they can 
be used for both pulling and lifting. You can’t corner these hoists, either. — ae 
Ratchet handle operates at any point within a complete circle. ; oe ae be 

Get in touch with your nearest Yale distributor today. Let him show you mM vAtE 
how Yale Hoists can increase the efficiency of your hoisting operations. ; 


Spur-Geared Hand Chain Hoists Capacities: 300 Ibs. to 40 tons. Electric Hoist Capa- 
cities: 1/4 to 10 tons. Portable ''Pul-Lift’’ Hoist Capacities: 3/4, ]4/2, 3, 4/2 and 6 tons. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION—PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. IN CANADA: ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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~“YALE- 


World's oldest and largest makers of Materials Handling Equipment, including Hand and Electric 
Hoists, Hand Lift Trucks, Electric Industria] Trucks and Tractors, Skid Platforms,and allied products, 








the number of units, it is not the 
more expensive, but on the con- 
trary is by far the less expensive of 
the two. It is this limited view- 
point, measuring metal cleaners by 
their initial cost per pound, which 
is responsible for more poor clean- 
ing and consequent wastage in re- 
jects and refinishing than any other 
single source. 

While costs of metal cleaning are 
insignificant in the light of total 
production costs, the results of poor 
cleaning in time wasted, in slowed- 
up production and in off-quality 
products can be an extremely seri- 
ous factor. 

The third and concluding section 
of this series will present detailed 
recommendations for cleaning shell 
bodies, shell cases, cartridge cases 
and other ordnance items. It is 
scheduled for Stree. of Dec. 29, 
1941. 


Offers New Publication 
On Bridge Railings 
GH Copies of bulletin No. 176, 


“Bridge Railings, Their Design and 
Construction”, recently published 


by American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, 101 Park avenue, New 
York, are now available. The pub- 
lication embodies 14 studies accom- 
panied by drawings and engineer- 
ing data. 


Simple Device Reveals 
Action of Phosphorus 


@ Too much phosphorus makes steel 
brittle, and the more that can be 
determined about the way these two 
substances combine with each other, 
the greater the opportunity to im- 
prove steelmaking. 

Recently at the Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories in East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., a simple “camera”, con- 
sisting of a tin can, two small brass 
disks and a screw clamp together 
with artificially radioactive phos- 
phorus tracers served to prove that 
phosphorus concentrated on the sur- 
faces of the little air pockets or 
blowholes in iron or steel. 

Evidence was obtained by laying 
a piece of photographic film on each 
side of a steel disk containing the 
tracer atoms, then placing the two 
small brass plates on the outside 





Glass Cloth Seals Weld 





@ When arc welding concave heads to cylinders to form hot water tanks, Porce- 
lain Steels Inc., Cleveland, places a strip of glass cloth between tank shell and 
head. When shell and head are joined by welding around rim, the heat de- 
veloped fuses the glass cloth to make a water-tight seal, according to the manu- 


facturer. 


tion, the glass cloth fusing with the enamel. 


Both head and shell have been porcelain enameled prior to the opera- 


Photo from American Rolling Mill 


Co., Middletown, O. 
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of the film—the whole thing being 
clamped together and placed inside 
of the tin can to keep out all light. 
Blotches caused by rays from the 
phosphorus tracers upon the devel- 
oped film revealed the areas on- 
which the phosphorus had concen- 
trated. 

The artificially radioactive phos- 
phorus tracers were obtained by 
bombardment in an atom-smasher. 
These were then put into the steel 
while in molten state before being 
made into a disk. 


New Process Provides 
Synthetic Pine Oil 


@ A new process for the synthetic 
production of pine oil from gum 
turpentine is announced by Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. It is 
said to produce oil of substantially 
the same chemical and _ physical 
properties as natural pine oil. Labor- 
atory and plant tests indicate the 
new pine oil is suitable for all uses 
which pine oil is now employed. In- 
cluded in these are paint and var- 
nish manufacture, industrial and 
commercial laundering,  disinfec- 
tants, industrial cleansers, flotation 
reagents in mining metals, metal 
polishes and solvent for synthetic 
resins. 

According to the company, the 
major influence on the price of the 
new oil will be the price of gum 
turpentine. The new process, how- 
ever, will assure an increased sup- 
ply of pine oil for war industries, 
and possibly will make available 
some supplies for civilian uses. 


Develops Odorless Paint 
For Inside Jobs 


@ An improved de-odorized paint, 
developed for use in plants and of- 
fices where odors from conventional 
paints are offensive to workers, is 
announced by American-Marietta 
Co., 43 East Ohio street, Chicago. 
Actually de-odorized before being 
canned, it makes possible painting 
in winter or summer without dis- 
comfort. 

The product sets in three hours, 
and is completely dry in 12 to i5 
hours. Called Valdura No-Odor 
paint, it may be used on plaster, 
wall board, wood, cement, brick or 
metal, and is available in flat, egg- 
shell and gloss finishes. It may 
be applied with a spray gun. 


Article on Springs 


@ An 8-page reprint entitled “What 
Alloys Have To Do with Springs” 
is being offered for distribution by 
Lee Spring Co. Inc., 30 Main street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Those interested in 
obtaining a copy of this article, 
which was written by Harold Carl- 
son, chief engineer, should address 
their requests direct to the company. 
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WE MADE 
THIS BIG... 
BUT WE MAKE 


This small size head (in comparison to some, WORTH made) is fabricated 


J in shops fully equipped to produce your Flanged and Dished Heads of 
« any type: Standard, A.S.M.E., Elliptical, Shallow Dish . . . with flanges 


for riveting or welding .. . in diameters from 91/2" up... and, in thick- 
Ask for Flanged and Dished Head Cata- ness, from 9/64" to 4". 
COAT ONT DELAWARE canon’ Quality, of course, of the same distinguished character that marks WORTH 
tact the nearest representative. Sheared Steel Plates. 
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WORTH STEEL COMPANY ° Claymont, Del. representatives: 
New York, N. Y., Wm. C. Dickey + Pittsburgh, Pa., McKee-Oliver, Inc. + St. Louis, Mo., Hubbell & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif., W. S. Hanford - Houston, Texas, The Corbett-Wallace Corp. - Cleveland, Ohio, E. F. Bond + Detroit, Mich., H. L. Sevin 
Los Angeles, Calif., Ducommun Metals & Supply Co. » Seattle, Wash., Barde Steel Co. + Portland, Oregon, Barde Steel Co. - Montreal and Toronto, Canada, Drummond, McCall & Co., Ltd. 
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Power Squaring Shears 


@ Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
637 Northland avenue, Buffalo, an- 
nounces a new series No. 4 power 
squaring shear available in capaci- 
ties ranging from 12 to 16 gage. 
Highly accurate, it is said to cut 


sheared edges straight to within a 
very few 


thousandths of an inch 





of a straight line without any spe- 
cial skill on the part of the opera- 
tor. In addition, the shear features 
a higher production rate, producing 
cut strips at the rate of 75 per min- 
ute on 60-cycle current. The unit’s 
drive, including flywheel, gearing, 
clutch, eccéntrics and connections, 
are wholly enclosed within the ma- 
chine and operate in a bath of oil. 
A new detent device completely re- 
places the customary friction brake. 
Standard equipment includes a di- 
rect connected 3-phase, 60-cycle 110 
or 220-440-volt alternating current 
motor completely wired with mag- 
netic starter, and start and stop 
push button control. 


Controller 


@ The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., 
has introduced a new model 30 
Stabilog controller which features 
still closer control. It appears in 
the new universal rectangular case. 
When panel-mounted, the _ instru- 
ment extends only %-inch from the 
panel surface. The door is recessed; 
hinges and hasp are flush with the 





door surface. A dual pressure in- 
dicator, replacing the customary two 
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small gages, is easily seen through 
a rectangular opening in the door. 
Interior illumination is readily pro- 
vided when desired. All operating 
adjustments are made from _ the 
front of the case, the adjusting 
mechanisms for change of control 
point, throttling range, and reset re- 
sistance being immediately acces- 
sible when the door is opened. En- 
tire operating mechanism is pro- 
tected and concealed behind a re- 
movable plate. Unit construction 
simplifies any servicing of the 
mechanism that may be necessary. 


Die Cradle 


wm Acro Tool & Die Works, 2822 
Montrose avenue, Chicago, has de- 
veloped a handy die cradle for die- 
makers. It is, in effect, a universal 


-" 


een ene 
, 
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parallel unit, adjustable in length 
to accommodate varying sizes of 
dies, jigs and metal parts, with paral- 
lel vertical supports and parallel top 
cross-pieces holding the work in 
level position. The unit assures cor- 
rect alignment while drilling, coun- 
terboring, tapping, milling or grind- 
ing. Two thumb-screws adjust the 
die cradle to any desired length. 
Standard height of parallels is 7 
inches, with an adjustment for 
length up to 20 inches. The unit is 
of steel, hardened and ground. 


Temperature Control 


@ Brown Instrument Co., Wayne 
and Roberts avenues, Philadelphia, 
is offering a new temperature con- 
trol system for pickling tanks. It 
is equally suitable for continuous 
or batch type picklers. The unit 
consists essentially of a thermo- 
couple, an indicating and controll- 
ing potentiometer, manual control 
station and a control valve. The 


thermocouple detects the tempera- 
ture of the bath, which is indicated 


by the potentiometer. Control is ac- 
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tuated by enclosed mercury 
switches, mounted in the latter. 
Contacts are completely free from 
the corrosive action of the atmos- 
phere. Other advantages include 
shortening of pickling time, saving 
materially on steam cost and of 
acid, reduction of injuries to men 
and machinery and reduction of the 
discomfort to working personnel. 


Gas-Driven Welders 


@ Harnischfeger Corp., 4400 West 
National avenue, Milwaukee, has 
introduced two new Hansen gas- 
driven welders model WN-150 and 
WN-200, with capacities of 15 to 200, 
and 30 to 260 amperes respectively. 
Equipped with latest self-contained 
welding generators they are pow- 





ered by a direct connected 4-cylin- 
der, V-type Wisconsin gasoline en- 
gine. Units are mounted on pneu- 
matic-tired trailers with low cen- 
ters of gravity which permit towing 
at normal traffic speeds. Hinged 
side panels allow ready access to 
generator and engine. The panels 
may be swung up and locked in place 
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like automobile trunk doors. Under 
the canopy recessed compartments 
provide ample room for storage of 
cables, operator’s tools, welding rod, 
ete. 


Finger Guard 


@ Industrial Gloves Co., Danville, 
Ill., reports development of a com- 
bination leather and flexible lastex 
finger guard for use by buffers, 
polishers, sanders, grinders, opera- 





tors of stamping-out presses, assem- 
blers of small parts, book binders, 
trimmers, mechanics and machine 
operators, both women and men. It 
gives protection on fingers and 
thumb, in any combination, and can 
be used under gloves for extra pro- 
tection. 

Besides of grain leather, the 
finger guard is offered in heavy 
split leather, light weight kid leather 
or wool felt. The lastex feature 
makes the guards snug fitting, flex- 
ible and porous for ventilation. 


Combination Snip 


@ Penn Tool Co., 2415 North How- 
ard street, Philadelphia, has intro- 
duced a Pentco combination snip 
for cutting steel, cable, flexible tub- 
ing, etc. It is capable of making 
straight, right or left-curved cuts. 
The snip is of alloy steel, blades be- 
ing serrated to avoid slipping. The 
latter also are removable’ and 
equipped with a locking feature. 
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Handles of the cutter are of extra 
heavy cold rolled steel and knurled 
for a better grip. The snip is be- 
ing offered in three sizes: No. 185 
for light, general work that makes 





%-inch cut up to 1% inches; No. 
190 for cutting up to 16 gage, and 
recommended for general heavy 
work—making %-inch cuts up to 1% 
inches; and No. 195 for larger cuts 
up to 2% inches, cutting up to 18 
gage metal. 


Transmission 


@ Western Mfg. Co., 3428 Scotten 
avenue, Detroit, has introduced a 
new Super transmission of 30-horse- 
power capacity for motorizing Cone- 
driven machine tools. It is suitable 
for replacement of gear boxes on 
large boring mills, radial drills, ete. 
and can be used to motorize large 
slotters, engine and turret lathes. 
It features eight changes of speed 
in geometric progression of 1.29 

maximum reduction of 6:1. Its 





gears and shafts are of alloy steel, 
heat treated. Shafts run on autifric- 
tion bearings. 


Gear Hobber 


@ Triplex Machine Tool Co., 125 
Barclay street, New York, is now 
offering an American built small 
gear hobbing machine of a _ type 
similar to the Swiss “Mikron No. 
79”. Known as the American Micron 
spur gear hobbing machine, it has 





a capacity for spur gears and pin- 
ions up to 2 inches in diameter and 
20 diametral pitch. The machine is 
for cutting brass and steel wheels 
and pinions such as are used in 
watches, clocks, gas, water, elec- 
tricity and other meters. It’s hob 
spindle is mounted on a vertical 
slide having micrometer hand feed 
for positioning the hob to proper 
depth of cut. The entire assembly 
has a horizontal power-screw feed 
with automatic stop. Revolution of 
hob spindle, through index change 
gears in the rear of the machine 
and through a worm wheel on the 
workspindle, is transmitted to the 
latter in a ratio proper for the 
number of teeth to be generated. 
A hand wheel engages the automatic 
longitudinal feed of the hob spindle 
slide and an adjustable stop stops 
it when the work is finished. A 1/3- 
horsepower motor mounted inside 
the pedestal drives the hob spindle 
over a pair of 2-step pulleys and a 
flat belt. Provision also is made 
for maintenance of belt tension. Hob 
spindle speeds of 518 revolutions 





per minute for steel and 1030 revo- 


lutions per minute for brass are 
standard, but additional motor pul- 
leys are furnished to provide for 
different speeds. 


Unit for Processing 


Shell Casings 


@ Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., has developed a new 
Mercil type equipment for washing, 
pickling and rinsing 20 millimeter 
shell casings after annealing. Two 
installations are to be made shortly. 
One of these will have a motor- 
driven rotary cleaning unit with a 
loading compartment. The pickling 
consists of a double station hot sul- 
phuric pickling tank, a spray rinse 
compartment, a cold rinse compart- 
ment and a final hot rinse compart- 
ment. The pickling compartment is 
lead lined with lead coils to with- 
stand hot sulphuric acid used. The 
warm rinse and the spray rinse com- 
partments are also lead lined, a lead 
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CURTIS LOOKS FORWARD 


With Pride in the Past— 
and Faith in the Future 


n 1854, seven years before the beginning of the Civil War, this 
I company was established in St. Louis under the name of CURTIS 
& CO. Through all these many years, CURTIS has successfully met 
the challenge of constantly changing times. 


We have seen wars and panics, boom times and depressions, come 
and go. National and international disturbances have held the 
world’s stage and passed into history. But CURTIS has always 
maintained the high ideals on which this company was founded. 
We have steadily increased our lines of endeavor—constantly 
grown in size and national importance. 


From a small institution, we have steadily branched out into 
varied fields, all of which play an important part in the commercial 
and industrial life of the nation. In the manufacture of products 
for industry, the CURTIS plant has grown to more than 20 acres 
— resources have increased tremendously. CURTIS HAS KEPT 
PACE WITH PROGRESS. 


Our entire organization, our research and experimental facilities, 
are constantly engaged in seeking ways to still further improve all 
CURTIS products. CURTIS looks back along the years with a 
strong feeling of pride in past achievements, but more importantly, 
goes forward with the same strong faith in the future with which 
we looked ahead in 1854. 


CURTIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Saint Louis 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY DIVISION * CURTIS REFRIGERATING MACHINE DIVISION 
CURTIS CLUTCH DISC DIVISION ¢ CURTIS SAW DIVISION 








Air Compressors The 20-Acre 
Air Cylinders Curtis Plant 
Air Hoists of today. 
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coil being included for the warm 
rinse tank. The unloading hopper on 
the warm rinse tank is of Monel 
metal with *%-inch perforations. 
Monel cylinders, 16 inches in diam- 
eter by 30 inches long with %-inch 
perforations, gears and hangers 
made of bronze, %4-inch Monel heads 





and %-inch body stock are included. 
Cylinders of this size hold about 600 
to 700 shell. In the other installa- 
tion the regular soak cleaner tank 
is being followed by a cold rinse 
tank which is in turn followed by a 
quenching tank. 


Fuse Cutouts 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., reports a 
new primary fuse cutout for use on 
alternating current circuits up to 
12,500 volts where fuse require- 
ments do not exceed 50 amperes. 
Known as type EA, cutouts are of- 





fered housed in Prestite porcelain. 
All contacts are coated with silver 
to assure low contact drop, and the 
fuse tube is of fiber lined duck 
Micarta. The toggle mechanism 
provides drop-out action of the door 
to indicate a blown fuse. Any size 
stranded wire from the smallest to 
zero solid or No. 1 stranded can be 
inserted. All live parts are totally 
enclosed, and the door is easily re- 
moved and inserted by means of 
any standard hookstick. 


Hose Reel 


@ Air-Scale Co., Delta, O., an- 
nounces a hose reel for use in con- 
junction with water or air in clean- 
ing machine tools, patterns and cast- 
ings and other industrial uses. Fur- 
nished in both open and enclosed 
models, it is provided with a special 
mounting bracket which permits 
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mounting above or below ceiling, 
above or below floor, on wall, post 
or shelf. It also is semiautomatic in 
action. The unwinding action, in 
pulling out the hose, winds a spring 
that re-winds the hose when a retain- 





ing ratchet is released. The hose 
connects at the reel hub for incom- 
ing air or water. A governor-con- 
trolled brake regulates re-winding 
speed. 


Capacitor 


@ Industrial Instruments Inc., 156 
Culver avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
is offering a new type DK decade 
capacitor for most laboratory as 
well as industria] applications, par- 
ticularly for bridge measurements, 
filter design and experimental tuned 





circuits. It is housed in a walnut 
cabinet with hinged cover and snap 
lock. The etched metal panel has 
three knobs and dials calibrated di- 
rectly in capacitance so that read- 
ing from left to right totals up the 
value available at the binding posts. 
The unit provides a choice of any 
capacity value from 0.01 to 11.1 
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Six months later—110 

MODERNIZED BY 
BRASSERT 


What is the capacity of 
America’s Iron and Steel Industry? 


Through resourcefulness and skill, steel mill engineers 
and operating men are constantly adding tonnage to 
America’s iron and steel producing capacity. Improved 
operating practice and modernization of equipment 
have so increased the efficiency of their plants that new 
records are made almost daily. Thus the industry takes 
the lead in answering Uncle Sam's call for full mobiliza- 
tion of our national resources. 

In accomplishing these splendid results, iron and 
steel producers from coast to coast have called upon 
Brassert engineers for consulting, design and construc- 
tion service. The data and experience gained through 
many years of intimate contact with the toughest problems 
of the industry are available to you in modernizing any 
phase of your iron and steel production. 


Onginws and CirTbaclor’ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
















microfarads in 0.01 microfarad steps 
or other ranges. Adjustments are 
made progressively in small uniform 
steps. The instrument measures 7 
x 8 x 5% inches, and weighs 8 
pounds. 


Diamond Nibs 


@ Diamond Tool Co., 938 East Forty- 
first street, Chicago, announces a 
new design feature which is to be 
incorporated in all diamond nibs 
in the future. Known as the Loc-Key- 
Set, it consists of two internal lock- 
ing keys that are integrally cast 
on the slug-holding nib by forcing 
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the molten metal into two internal 
key seats milled in the nib head. It 
is claimed that diamonds set in this 
manner never shift or loosen in 
operation, making possible microm- 
eter adjustment of each pass. Other 
features claimed are: A large diam- 
eter head which draws heat away 
from the grinding point and dissi- 
pates it rapidly, and corrected face 
angles which permit greater tool 
clearance without loss of strength. 


Ram Truck 


@ Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 
St. Clair avenue, Cleveland, recently 


bike 
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Gorn Action thats ACCURATE 


% When action is demanded for transmitting power, 
here’s accuracy to better than one-thousandth of an 
inch ... precision is one feature of all Horsburgh & 
Scott Worms and Worm Gears. There are seven out- 
standing features that make Horsburgh & Scott Worms 
and Worm Gears the finest obtainable... it will pay 
you to learn about these advantages. 
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Send note on Company Letterhead for 488-Page Catalog 41 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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introduced a new ram truck featur- 
ing a rated capacity of 25,000 pounds. 
It is said to be the first truck with- 
in this capacity range to have the 
drive under the load end of the 
truck. The’ truck’s’ four front 
wheels are arranged in pairs. Each 
pair supports the frame on pivots, 
and is so articulated that wheels 
conform to floor irregularities. Hy- 
draulic brakes are provided on all 
the wheels. One wheel of each pair 
is driven by a long center roller 
chain from the motor-driven differ- 
ential bearing axle, located forward 
of battery deck. By locating up- 
rights over drive wheels the load 
stresses on carriage and uprights re- 
quire less material for the same 
rated capacity. Trail axle is pivoted 
in frame affording, with axle, a full 
three point suspension of frame. 
Truck equipment includes’ extra 
heavy drive and power plants, full 
magnetic contactor control on all op- 





erations and follow-through type 
power steer. Wheel guards are posi- 
tioned around the two_ outside 
wheels. An extra heavy bumper 
channel across the entire front of 
the truck protects tires from any 
projecting objects. 


Electric Sander 


@ Detroit Surfacing Machine Co., 
7433 West Davison, Detroit, has in- 
troduced a new model XL recipro- 
cating sander or metal polisher in 
which vibration has been reduced to 





a minimum. It incorporates an inter- 
changeable front handle which can 
be shifted from front to side po- 
sition enabling operator to work 
into close corners, at right angles 
and directly against vertical sur- 
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faces. Also the addition of an im- 
proved fan and baffle plate increases 
the flow of air through the motor, 
insuring adequate cooling. On the 
new unit, the motor, filter and 
switch are now readily accessible 
through use of a new motor filter 
cap. Sanders are offered with 110 
or 220-volt motors. 


Slide Tool 


@ Gisholt Machine Co., 1217 East 
Washington avenue, Madison, Wis., 
announces a new rapid slide tool 
for turret lathes. It is designed to 
hold small boring bars and forged 
cutters. A simple movement of its 





lever transmits a rapid, smooth mo- 
tion to the slide permitting back- 
spacing and recessing operations to 
be performed quickly. Adjustable 
stops also are provided for quick 
setting, permitting duplicate work. 


Hydraulic Press 


@ The Bee-Line Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, announces a new 125-ton hy- 
draulic press for general industrial 
use. It is mounted on a movable 
roller bearing carriage, which per- 





mits application of pressure at any 
point in an 84 x 34-inch bed. The 
jack carriage of the unit can be 
raised or lowered 16 inches with 
a minimum space between the ram 
and bed of 2 inches, and a maximum 
space of 28 inches. The ram travel 
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5,000,000 
BRAKE DRUMS 
ANNUALLY by 


THIS PLANT CLEANS 





HREE WHEELABRATOR Special Cabinets are in use 

in the production lines of the Centrifugal Fusing Co., 
Lansing, Michigan, for the cleaning of scale from centrifugally 
cast automotive brake drums. As Mr. F. A. Wagner, General 
Manager writes, ‘‘No other method could give us the pro- 
duction and quality we must maintain day after day. 


‘At peak production two of the machines are used and the third 


WHEELABRATOR is used as a 
spare. In 1940 we shipped slightly 
over five million drums. Since we 
first started using WHEEL- 
ABRATORS on this job (1934) we 
have made and sold approximately 
twenty-one million centrifugally cast 
brake drums all of which have been 
cleaned by your WHEELABRA- 
TORS.” 


This is only one of the many in- 
stances in which WHEELABRATOR 
speed-cleaning is materially assist- 
ing the automotive industry and 
hundreds of other plants doing de- 
fense work. 


Investigate this modern, efficient 
metal cleaning process today. 





FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
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WHEELABRATOR 
Brings You These 
ADVANTAGES 


1. High-Speed Cleaning reduces costs, 
speeds up shipment of orders 


2. Cuts Cleaning Costs up to 50% 
and more because: it is faster, saves 
power up to 80%; saves labor; saves 
time in loading and unloading; saves 
space; saves abrasive; saves on operating 
and maintenance costs 


3. Removes All Trace of Sand and 
Scale down to the virgin metal, with 
the result that 

¢ Machining and grinding are faster 

¢ Tools last longer 

¢ Inspection is simplified 


e Hardness readings are accurate 


4. Improved Appearance — Wheel- 
abrated products are bright, silvery, 
and uniformly clean 


5. Provides Perfect Bond for final 
finishing, plating, galvanizing, painting, 
etc 


6. Produces Wide Range of Finishes 
from fine to coarse 

7. Handles Wide Range of Work— 
from fine springs to heavy armor plate 
Ideal for special and unusual appli- 
cations. 


8. Eliminates Chipped and Rounded 
Corners—only a minimum amount of 
stock need be allowed for finish ma- 
chining. 
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is ten inches. The jack features 
three speeds—-high, medium and 
low. Overall dimensions of the com- 
plete press are: Length 8 feet, width 
4 feet 8 inches. 


Cable Plug 


@ Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O., an- 
nounces a new 6-conductor Mechano- 
Plug for effecting trailing cable 
connections. Designed especially for 
making connections to reversible 
motors, its terminals accommodate 
No. 6 and smaller sizes of wire. The 
unit is a mechanically assembled 
and installed plug, and can be in- 
stalled in the field with simple tools. 


Male and female plug bodies can- 
not be connected improperly because 
the terminal plugs and sockets are 
so arranged as to prevent improper 
polarity in making connections. The 
plug body is of rubber. Moisture 
and dust-proof joints insure a posi- 
tive, leak-proof electrical connection. 
The plug is for currents of 80 am- 
peres, voltages from 250 to 600 di- 
rect current. 


Box Wrench 


@ Plomb Tool Co., 2209 Santa Fe 
avenue, Los Angeles announces a 
set of 12-point, offset box wrenches, 
with an obstruction clearance of 


. .. AND IN THE Worbs ‘‘SHAW-BOX CRANES”’ 
IS ALL OF LIFTING IN RANGES FROM 500 LBS. TO 450 TONS 


Shaw-Box cranes are lifting a huge share of the materials 
and equipment and effectively speeding up all-out defense 
production. Speed in handling, convenience, dependability 
and economy are a few of the basic reasons for specifying 


“SHAW-BOX” cranes. 


Reliable, low cost crane service depends upon modern 
design and proved special features that are only evolved out 


of the experiences of years. 


CONSIDER THESE 8 FEATURES OF THE SHAW-BOX 
TYPE S$ CRANE—IN NO OTHER CRANE CAN YOU 
GET ALL OF THESE ENGINEERING ADVANTAGES. 


1. All Steel “ShaWeld” Construction 5. Taper Tread Wheels 


2. Anti-friction Bearings 
3. Direct Bridge Drive 
4. Rotating Wheel Axles 


. “ShaWeld” Gears 
7. Hydraulic Bridge Brake 
8. Oil bath operation of all parts. 


You do not pay extra for these modern features which are 
found only in SHAW-BOX CRANES. That's why, for the work 
they do, they are the least expensive to buy and use. 


Send for catalog with complete information, illustrations, dimensions and 
specifications. Make us prove economy of installation by allowing us to quote 


on your crane requirements. 


SHAW-BOX CRANES themselves will prove 


their low operating cost and speedy, adaptable service. 
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9/16-inch and overall length of 5 


to 6% inches. Made for places re- 
cessed or hidden with limited space, 
these wrenches can be used when 
installing fuel pumps, starters etc. 
in automobiles, trucks and planes. 








The short shank of each wrench 
may be held almost entirely within 
the hand and claimed to be accu- 
rately placed in_ position with 
greater speed and safety. 


Nonsparking Conveyor 


@ Standard Conveyor Co., North 
St. Paul, Minn., has introduced a 
wood roller conveyor especially de- 
signed for handling explosives in 
ammunition and armament plants. 
It is designed to prevent sparks 





from friction. The conveyor’s rollers 
and frames are of maple and brass. 
Bearings are either ball bearing o1 
oiless bronze, and shafts and shaft 
holders are of brass. Supports are 
of wood and are adjustable for vari- 
ous heights. 


Barrel Cleaning and 


Plating Machine 


@ Udylite Corp., 1651 East Grand 
boulevard, Detroit, reports a new 
fully automatic barrel cleaning and 
plating machine for handling small 
parts in bulk. Parts are progres- 





sively subjected to various clean- 
ing, rinsing, pickling, plating and 
drying operations without manual 
handling. Operators using this 
machine do not need rubber gloves, 
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boots or aprons and do not come 
in contact with the material after 
it is loaded until it is discharged 
clean and dry. No baskets are 
needed to transfer the work from 
one solution to another. The tanks 
in the plating barrels have _ suffi- 
cient anode and solution capacity 
to maintain the correct metal con- 
tent without addition of metal in 
form of salts. The entire machine 
is driven by one motor. It is 
timed by an electric clock and can- 
not be slowed down or speeded up 
by an unauthorized person. 


Welding Clamp 


@ Michigan Clamp Co., Jackson, 


Mich., has introduced a new Twistite 
welding C clamp which combines an 
instant adjustment feature with its 
spatter 


proof treatment against 


welding spatter. Its swivel foot turns 
on a ball bearing and its stationary 
foot is insulated from the frame. 
The clamp also incorporates a solder 
lug to hold the welding cable dur- 
ing welding operations. 


Arc Welder 


@ General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., announces a new Strik- 
easy 150-ampere direct-current arc 
welder for use in fabricating bright- 





surfaced, thin-gage metals, such as 
aircraft tubing SAE-4130. Its chief 
feature is its “pep” or extra high 
instantaneous recovery of voltage 
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(40 to 60 volts) which helps oper- 
ator to strike the are with ease. 
Rapid adjustment of the welding 
current is obtained by a tap switch 
and a rheostat; the former for speed 
in getting wide range adjustments, 
and the latter for accuracy in ob- 
taining the exact number of am- 
peres needed. The wide welding 
range permits use of shielded-arc 
electrodes as large as 3/16-inch in 
diameter and as small as 3/64-inch. 
As a further convenience, the arc 
welder may be used with a remote- 
control device. The equipment is 
horizontally mounted. Cool opera- 
tion is obtained by means of a fan 


cooling system, while isothermic re- 
lays guard against operation on 
harmful overloads. The welder is 
offered with or without running 
gear. Without running gear, the 
over-all dimensions are—length, 28 
inches, width 13% inches, and height 
21 inches. 


Electric Hoist Cranes 


@ Northern Engineering Works, 
2615 Atwater avenue, Detroit, is 
now offering a line of electric hoist 
cranes for auxiliary use in large 
plants, and main hoisting in smaller 
plants. Units in the line are built 
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BLAST FURNACE CONSTRUCTION 





New Bulletin tells how major steel companies 
avoid delays in rebuilding and maintaining blast 
furnaces and auxiliaries—by using LUMNITE 





LUMNITE USES IN BLAST FURNACE 
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‘PEED and economy result from 
S using LUMNITE. Methods of 
use are rapid and it is available 
now—in small or large quantities 
in all industrial areas. 


This diagram from the Bulletin 
shows 20 uses for LUMNITE in 
blast furnaces—20 economical ways 
to help keep furnaces in operation 
and recondition old furnaces faster. 


For example, in blast furnaces 
Refractory Concrete made with 
LUMNITE is used today for footer 
pads and for lining boot legs, blow 
pipes, hot blast pipes and connec- 
tions. In blast furnace stoves the 
same materials are used for founda- 
tion pads, for packing checkers, 
for flue and door linings. 


The new Bulletin tells of many 
other installations. Send for it to- 
day. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 





Atlas LUMNITE Cement Company 
(United Steel Corp. Subsidiary) 
Dept. S-21 

Chrysler Building, New York City 


Send me Bulletin on LUMNITE uses in blast 
furnaces! 
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in various capacities up to those 
large enough to move 15-ton loads. 
Those available include top running 
or underhung, hand or motor tra- 
velled bridges and hoists, transfer 
types, and special double-hook types. 


Door Operator 


@ Schoelkopf Mfg. Co., Madison, 
Wis., reports a new type Air-Lec 
door operator for sliding doors. 
Called the Inertia model, it is de- 
signed upon an entirely different 
principle than ever before employed 
in door operation. The application of 


ALVHERKTISING pas 
cylinder. During main course of 
travel the door is rolling freely by 
its own momentum, at a controllable 
predetermined speed and free from 
the operator. The main spring of 
the door operator, regulated by the 
checking action of the air cylinder, 
does the last part of opening or 
closing the door. 


Sizing Machine 


@ Medart Co., Potomac and De Kalb 
street, St. Louis, has placed on the 
market a 2 & 2 universal bar and 
tube straightening, sizing and polish- 





force is more direct. 
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SUBSTITUTE with 
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for Greater PERFORMANCE 





NEW 
Ca talogue 


Listing over 2000 sizes 
of Johnson LEDALOYL 
for which we have tool 
and die' equipment. 
This includes plain, 
flanged and self-align- 
ing bearings. Write for 


a copy. 
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JOHNSON BRONZE 


C/feeve BEARING HEADQUARTERS 
550 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 





% Are you faced with the necessity of 
finding a substitute in the production of 
your product? If so, consider the use of 
LEDALOYL, a patented, self-lubricating 
bronze . . . the newest development in 
powder metallurgy. 

Replacing small but important parts for- 
merly made from zinc ... steel . . . other 
metals or materials with LEDALOYL does 
not mean a compromise with quality. Usually 
it provides a distinct improvement... in 
performance. . . longer life . . . economy. 

Our exclusive process of PRE-ALLOYING 
the basic materials used in the manufacture 
of LEDALOYL provides characteristics not 
obtainable by any other method. Uniform 
structure . . .uniform strength .. . dependable 
lubrication are but a few of the many factors 
that contribute to the performance of 
LEDALOYL, It will pay you to investigate 
the possibilities offered in LEDALOYL. Your 
request will bring complete information 
without obligation. 


ing machine which is capable of out- 
a put speeds of 50 to 1000 feet per min- 







uns 





etemutel 


ute. No universal joints or bevel 
gears are incorporated in the unit. 
This has been made possible by us- 
ing two instead of one motor, and 
by mounting each motor upon the 
same adjustable member which sup- 
ports its driven roll. Each roll and 
motor is connected by a direct silent 
chain and gear drive which is com- 
pletely enclosed in an oiltight case. 
Rolls are of the straight and con- 
cave design. Complete integration 
of each roll and motor unit makes 





extreme angularity adjustment of 
the rolls (from 10 to 35 degrees) pos- 
sible. It also permits repolishing of 
rolis without removing them from 
the machine. The company is of- 
fering this unit in four sizes to ac- 
commodate every size of bar and 
tube from 1/6 to 6 inches in diam- 
eter. 


Floodlight Bulb 


M@ Wabash Appliance Corp., 335 Car- 
roll street, Brooklyn, N. Y., reports 
a new-type concentrating floodlite 
bulb for high bay lighting in indus- 
trial plants. It is said to deliver 





a concentrated flood of light that 
cuts through distance, haze and 
smoke. The new bulb is designed 
to force down to the work plane 
level the full light that the filament 
develops. The filament is mounted 
at the exact focal point of the hump- 
shaped parabola of the bulb, so that 
light rays are forced straight out of 
the bulb. The inside of the bulb is 
lined with pure polished silver. Unit 
illustrated is of the 1500-watt size. 
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War Needs To Impose 


New Demands on Steel 


Civilian use faces further contraction. 
Pig iron, scrap allocations co-ordinated. 


Production records continue to be made. 


@ ENTRY of the United States into the World War 
last week has not yet been reflected in the iron and 
steel market, aside from a general tightening of nerves 
and improved morale among all interests. That war 
requirements will call for even greater production and 
further curtailment of steel to civilian users is fully 
recognized and all thinking is along these lines, 

Steel, recognized as the basis of all war preparation, 
is being provided in tonnage never before attained and 
every possible method to increase output is welcomed. 
Pending completion of enlarged production facilities the 
only means by which more steel can be obtained for 
war use is limiting or cutting off supply to channels 
not connected with the main object. Already indica- 
tions are being given of further reduction in automo- 
bile output and other articles probably will feel the 
hand of the government in heavy restriction. The Presi- 
dent has indicated that half the steel formerly going to 
civilian use will be diverted to war purposes. This 
would indicate a sharp contraction in peacetime pro- 
duction. 

In an effort to synchronize supply of raw materials 
OPM has placed allocation of scrap and pig iron under 
practically one agency, co-ordinating control of these 
two complementary materials, largely used by the same 
type of industrial plants. This is expected to ease the 
situation to some extent, though small supply of scrap 
will place an added burden on pig iron. 

Pig iron production promises to be heavier from now 
on as additional blast furnace stacks come into produc- 
tion. National Steel Co. has blown in a stack at De- 
troit and has another practically ready at Weirton, W. 
Va. Two Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. and two Re- 
public Steel Corp. furnaces are under way. Relining 
is almost completed on several other units. More pig 
iron may be a partial answer to lack of scrap, supply 
of which seems impossible of enlargement under pres- 
ent price conditions. 

Announcement of unchanged prices on ferroalloys for 
first quarter has been made by a leading producer. Ex- 
pectation had been that ferromanganese price would 
be increased in view of higher cost of manganese ore. 
Nevertheless the quotation of $120, seaboard, is main- 
tained. This material has risen $40 per ton since Sep- 
tember, 1939. 

Production last week advanced 1 point to 97's per 
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War presages increase. 





Prutces. 


Produclicn 


Up 1 point to 97% 





cent in spite of scrap shortage holding several districts 
down. St. Louis gained 10 points to 96 per cent as 
furnaces were relighted. Chicago advanced 1'2 points 
to 101% per cent, Detroit 5 points to 90 and Cleveland 
2% points from the revised rate of the previous week, 
to 94 per cent. New England declined 8 points to 84 
per cent as another open hearth was taken off and 
Wheeling lost 1 point to 94 per cent. Rates were un- 
changed as follows: Pittsburgh, 98; Youngstown, 92; 
Birmingham, 90; Eastern Pennsylvania, 87; Buffalo, 
79; Cincinnati, 91. 

Tempo of the steel industry is indicated by shipment 
of 18,612,901 net tons of finished steel by the United 
States Steel Corp. in the first eleven months this year, 
compared with 13,431,487 tons in the corresponding 
period last year, a new record for these months. No- 
vember shipment of 1,634,186 tons was the highest in 
history for that month, although 227,093 tons less than 
in October, largely due to the shorter month. 

Weekly average production of steel ingots in Novem- 
ber was second highest in history, 1,624,706 net tons, 
slightly under the record of 1,634,917 tons in October. 
In November, 1940, production averaged 1,507,950 tons, 
a peak at that time. November total output was 6,969,- 
987, compared with an October production of 7,242,683 
tons. In eleven months ingot production was 75,763,558 
tons, 25 per cent greater than during the same period 
in 1940 and 50 per cent over the entire year 1917, which 
was the peak of the first World War. 

Steel and iron imports in September totaled 4230 
gross tons, with 4259 tons of scrap. This compares 
with 1975 tons of steel products and 16,405 tons of scrap 
in August. In September, 1940, 2542 tons of steel 
products were imported, with 56 tons of scrap. 

All records were broken in Lake Superior iron ore 
movement, the season total being 80,116,360 gross tons, 
25.75 per cent above the 1940 total of 63,712,982 tons. 
The former season record was in 1929 when 65,204,600 
tons was moved. December shipments were 835,081 
tons, compared with 14,547 tons in December, 1940 
Last spring Office of Production Management set a goal 
of 74,600,000 tons for the season. 

Composite prices are: Finished steel, $56.73; semi- 
finished steel, $36.00; steelmaking pig iron, $23.05; 
steelmaking scrap, $19.17. 








Scrap adjustments considered 


per cent 









COMPOSITE 


Dec. 13 Dec. 6 Nov. 29 
Finished Steel . $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel ... 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron. 23.05 23.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap... 19.17 19.17 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite: 
ard and line pipe. Semifinished 
rods. 


land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap Composite: 


Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


Average of industry-wide prices On sheets, strip, 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Nov., 1941 Sept., 1941 

$56.73 $56.73 

36.00 36.00 

23.05 23.05 

19.17 19.17 





MARKET AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Dec., 1940 Dec., 1936 

$56.73 $54.66 

36.00 35.45 

22.32 19.48 

21.40 17.05 


, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 

- 8 Steel] Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and_ wire 

Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
~Average of No. i 


1 heavy melting steel prices at 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market 


2 ao ° Dec. 13, Nov. Sept. Dec. 
Finished Material 1941 1941 1941 1940 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15c 2.15c 2.15c 2.15c 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Stee] bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Plates, Chicago : 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.56 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 4 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to #-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


STEEL, 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. 
Basic, Valley 


Pittsburgh 


Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Mouth, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Dec. 13, Nov. Sept. Dec. 
1941 1941 1941 1940 


$25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.95 
23.50 23.50 23.50 23.10 


Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 2534 25.34 24.84 
No. 2 fdry., del, Pgh., N.&.S. Sides 24.69 2469 2469 24.29 


No. 2 foundry, Chicago. . 


Southern No. 2, Birmingham. pe 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 


No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 
Malleable, Valley ; 
Malleable, Chicago 


24.00 24.00 24.00 23.75 
20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 
24.06 2406 24.06 23.06 
26.215 26.215 26.215 25.715 
24.00 24.00 24.00 23.60 
24.00 24.00 24.00 23.75 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. | Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 


Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.... 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, Pitts. 


Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 


Rails for rolling, Chicago 
No. 1 cast, Chicago. . 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 


Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 


24.19 2419 2419 23.35 
125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 


. $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $22.75 
Maw atte ito “Ist 
18.75 18.75 18.75 20.70 
22.25 22.25 22.25 25.00 
20.00 21.50 21.50 19.00 


$6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $5.50 
7.25 7.25 7.25 6.00 
12.25 12.25 12.25 11.75 


IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. mill, carloads. 


copper iron 4.55c, pure iron 


Sheets, Strip 4.60c. 


Hot-Rolled Sheets 


Motor . 4,95c 5.70c 5.05c 
Dynamo . 5.65c 6.40c 5.75c 
Transformer 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Enameling Sheets .- See 6.15c 6.90c 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, TS... Tae Teaee 
Buffalo, Youngstown, Cleveland, Youngstown, . a 7.65¢ 8.40c 
Sparrows Point, Middle- Middletown, 10 gage, S2.-..... @a@8e - O20e 
town, base ee . 2.10¢c ER BS OR ae ee! ae 2.75 Hot-Rolled Strip 

Granite City base ....... 2.20c Granite City, base ...... 2.85¢ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Detroit, del. era's dws 4nd or Pacific gs . 8.40c Cleveland, Birmingham, 

| eg Se 2.65c Pittsburgh, Chicago, ‘Gary, Youngstown, Middle- 

Cold-Rolled Sheets Cleveland, Youngstown, town, base, 1 ton and 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Middletown, 20 gage, over, 12 inches wide and 
Cleveland, Gary, Buf- base ...... 15005 > A UR oo hare wha vim e's 2.10¢ 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- Granite City, base....... 3.45¢ Detroit, del. ............ 2.20c 
dletown, B’ham., base .. 3.05c Pacific ports ............ 4.00¢ Other Mich. pts. del. ... 2.25c 

Granite City, base.. 3.15¢ R a - a 2.75¢c 

AO a ee OPE ye 3.15¢ Electrical Sheets, No. 24 Cold-Rolled Strip 

Other Mich. pts., del. . 2.25¢ Pitts- Gran- Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Pacific ports ..... 3.70¢ — Pacific ite Youngstown, 0.25 car- 

Gal ized Sheets, No. 24 ase Ports City bon and less........... 2.80¢ 

Pittsbureh, Sheet . No. Field gr.. 3.20c 3.95¢ 3.30c Chicago, base ........... 2.90¢ 
mingham Buffalo Armat, .. 3.55c 4.30c 3.65c Worcester, base ......... 3.00c¢ 
Youngstown Sparrows Elect. .. 405¢ 480c 415¢ Detroit, del. ............ 2.90¢ 
Point, Middletown, base 3.50c ° 

Granite City, base....... 3.60c Stainless Steels 

Pacific ports ........ ... 4,05¢ Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Corrugated Galv. Sheets R. C2. 
Birmingham, Buffalo, 303 26.00 29.00 .00 27.00 33.00 
Youngstown, Sparrows 25.00 922-00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
Point, Middletown, 29 os om oa'hd — ——) rr 
gage, per square ...... 3.3ic 309 ||. 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 

Granite City ce A a . 8.38¢ a yey oo ba yey 48.75 56.00 

Pacific Ports 3.73¢ S19 36.00 40.00 49.00 warns Eta, 

Culvert Sheets 316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, me 4 =? eed 2 58.00 
16-gage, not corrugated, cop- ‘ : . 5 \ 42.00 
per steel 3.60c, copper iron 40 °17°212202021: igso 030s BDC CBR OO 
3.90c, pure iron 3.95c. 416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 

Pittsburgh, 24-gage, zinc-coat- = KeRoessceners Pepe oy a4 eed 35-50 
bs hot-dipped, heat-treated (oon 7 3'')'°77//) 19.80 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 

_ 4.25¢. 431 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 

Granite City, copper steel 3.70c, $e Wink $0ae i Kaeo Fr a4 32.50 24.00 32.00 
copper iron 4.00c, pure iron 440 ......... eae i 36.50 35.00 52.00 
4.08e : Se ie ee ee 

Pacific ports, copper steel 4.25c,  ~ ‘Includes annealing and pickling. } ; ‘ 
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Other Mich. pts. del. ... 2.95c 
Commodity C.R. Strip 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 
tons .ONG OVE? ...5 65 oss 2.95¢ 
Worcester, base ......... 3.35¢ 
SPE ely ONIN. 's weenie coon 3.05¢ 
Other Mich. pts. del. ... 3.10c 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel 

Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
base; add 20 cents for 
Worcester. 


eS ie 2.80¢ 
Mla te COTOOR .. oko cc tens 4.30¢c 
ye US Ss a 6.15¢ 
Over 1.00 Carbon ........ 8.35¢ 
Tin, Terne Plate 
Tin Plate 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

100-lb. base box....... $5.00 
SpE REO 5 Sna's.g e's 0-090 $5.10 


Pacific ports, f.0.b. .....$5.75% 
Tin Mill Black Plate 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

base 29 gage and lighter 3.05c 
CSPGMIOO BA nc ceacess, 3.15¢ 
Pacific ports, boxed ....4.27%c 

Long Ternes 

Pittsburgh, Gary No. 24 

MRONOTUNE So ieee acess 3.80c 
NE I ee dk ie ok 4.55c 

Special Coated Mfg. Ternes 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


100-base box.......... $4.30 
PUES TR skids cesses $4.40 


Roofing Ternes 
Pittsburgh base per package 
112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 
coating I.C. 
8-lb.. . .$12.00 25-lb.. . . $16.00 
15-lb.... 14.00 80-lb.... 17.25 
20-lb.... 15.00 40-lb.... 19.50 


Steel Plate 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, 
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Youngstown . eae 
Coatesville, Sparrows 
Point, Claymont ..... 2.10¢ 
a ee eee 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.65¢ 
Steel Floor Plates 
PIttepureey o. 16. .ss ssw ee 
Ciiiesee: .... 2 868 . 3.83¢ 
Gulf ports Sa NR ae er 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports .. 4.00¢ 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Bir- 
RINIEE oie Sas. eK 2.10¢ 
St. Louis, del. 2.34¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.75¢ 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 

tons one size ... sss eae 
Detroit, del. “ 2.25¢ 
New York, del. ... 2.49¢ 
Duluth, base .. 2.25¢ 


2.47¢ 


2.51 ” 


Philadelphia, del. 
Gulf ports, dock 


All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59c¢ 
Pac. ports, dock ........ 2.8N¢c 
All-rail from Chicago. . 3.25¢ 

Rail Steel Bars 

Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., base 
5 tons en ee 
Detroit, del. 2.25¢ 
New York, del. 2.49¢ 
Philadelphia, del. aye, ae 
Gulf ports, dock : -s wearer 


All-rail, Houston from 
Birmminmenam ......%. 2.59¢ 
Pac. POTTR, GOCK 4.020045 2.80¢ 
All-rail from Chicago... 3.25¢ 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 
kt ee ee 2.70¢ 
ee eee re 2.80¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
Rs oc 0.35 3100.. 0.70 
i re O70 Ba00..... 1.35 
2300. . 1.70 3300. 3 80 
, | 255 8400..... 3.20 
“500 15-96 Mo; ......25:.. O@ 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50-2.00 
elt soars Gas 6 46-8: 1.20 
ol eS ie rr 0.45 
Gite et, TORE osc vcsescas 0.15 
a es 1.20 
eee eee, BRED ow aie cSeden 0.85 
Re eee 0.85 
ey: SS ae are 0.15 


9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 

T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 

Do., carbon under 0.20 
“ES: “aR ery a 0.35 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

20,000-39,999 Ibs. 
Detroit 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
NN ek dy ER es 3.45c¢ 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 

Coast, $0.50. 

Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

(not including turning, 


grinding, polishing ex- 
SE eo operas ta ee <8 2.65c 
RRR AA CATS J ip ape 2.70¢ 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, base ..... 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports; dock ....... 2.50¢ 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports, dock ..... 2.80c 
RNG ME hie Nos 005s on 2.25c 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary 
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Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 


Gulf ports, dock 2.50¢ 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports, dock 2.80c 
Detroit, del. 2.25¢c 


Iron Bars es 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 


Pittsburgh, muck bar 5.00¢ 
Pittsburgh, staybolt 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.0.b. 

mill 2.15c 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicugo-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard and cement 


coated wire nails $2.55 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples 2.55C¢ 
Annealed fence wire 3.05¢ 
Galv. fence wire 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 
Cc. L. column) 67 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C. L. column) 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 
eolumn 70 
To Manufacturing Trade 
Buse, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 
Birmingham (ercept spring 
wire at RBirminghain) 
Bright hbess., basic wire 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.60¢ 
Spring wire 3.20¢ 


Worcester, Mass., 10¢ higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. $3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pitts. Chicago, Coates- 


ville, Pa. 3.50¢ 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $40.00 


Relay rails, base, 35 lbs. 

and over..........28.00-30.00 
Light rails, billet qual., 

Pitts., Chicago, Bham. $40.00 


Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 

Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 

Do., axle steel 2.35¢ 

Spikes, R. R. base .. 3.00e¢ 

Track bolts, base 4.75¢c 

Do., heat treated 5.00c 


Car axles forged, Pitts., 

Chicago, Birmingham.. 3. 
Tie plates, base 2:35 

Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.. 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 

counts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller 65% off 
Do., *% and % x 6-in. 

and shorter 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 

shorter 7. per 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 


All diameters, over 6-in. 
OS eee ree 59 oft 
Tire COME «3 uss .50 off 


In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in. 


NE os ol aie. «<i 56 off 
Plow bolts .... 65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E 
%-inch and less. 62 64 
fe-l-inch ....... 59 60 
1%-1%-inch .... 57 58 

1% and larger.. 56 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., 


smaller 68 off 








Headless. %-in., larger 55 off 
No. 10, smaller . 60 off 
Piling 

Pitts.. Chgo., Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 


Bham. 

Structural 3.75¢ 
*;-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l $3.50 off 
Tool Steels 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syra- 

cuse, base, cents per lb. 

Carb. Reg. 14.00 Oil-hard- 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 ening 24.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 High 


car.-chr. 43.00 


Hizch Speed Tool Steels 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 
18.00 4 1 67.00 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00 
1.50 4 1 8.50 54.00 
4 2 8 54.60 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00 

Boiler Tubes 

Carloads minimum wall 


seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 

Lap Welded 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0O.D. 13 $ 9.72 23.71 
1%”0.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
oe. ae 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 
2%’”0O.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”0O.D 12 17.54 29.00 
a. See 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
a" OD. 10 28.66 49.90 
5” O.D. 9 44.25 73.93 
eS “<n57. PY 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1* Bw. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9,26 10.67 
1%”0O.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”O.D. 13 11.64 13.42 
2 Ghee. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”O.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
3” O.D. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
a | OE 9 46.87 54.01 
oe OD: 7 71.96 2.93 
Welded Iron. Steel, 
Pipe 
Base discounts on stee) pipe, 


Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 

in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 

less on lap weld, 1 point less 

on butt weld. Chicago delivery 

2% and 1% less, respectively. 

Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 
Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. BIK. Galv 
ly 63% 51 
% 66 % 95 
1—3 68 % 57 % 
Iron 
% 30 10 
1—1% 34 16 
1% 38 18! 
2 37% 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 wore 61 49% 
2%—3 64 52% 
3% —6 66 54% 
7 and 8 65 52% 





Iron 
2 30% 12 
2%—3 % 31% 14% 
4 33% 18 
4%—S8 32% 17 
9—12 28% 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 68% 
2, lap weld 63 
2% to 3, lap weld 66 
3% to <, lap weld 65 
7 and &, tap weld 64 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 
4-in.. Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in 52.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. . $34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 


Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth ’ E 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young.., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pilts., Cleveland, Chicago, 


Birmingham No. 5 to #4- 
inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 
Do., over g to fi-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10, Galves- 
ton up $0.25 and Pacific Coast 
up $0.50 on water shipments. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi... Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
fons of one size, open hearth 
3-12-inch $52.00 
12-18-inch 54.00 
18-inch and over 56.00 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


1.90¢ 


Connellsville, fur. $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. 7.50 
Wise county fur. 6.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 12.60-13.05 


Chicago, outside del 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, del. 13.75 
St. Louis, del. 12.02 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. 12.30 
Buffalo, del. 12.50 
Detroit, del. 12.25 
I“hiladelphia, del. 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 14.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 


St. Louis 
“henol (less than 1000 
Ibs.) 14.75 
Do. (1000 Ibs. or over) 13.00 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene fiakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 7.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.00 
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Pig Iron 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 
2.25 sil. Gross tons. 


Basing Points: 


Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Erie, Pa. 

Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, Ill. 
Hamilton, O. , 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah .. 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. : 
Youngstown, O. 


§Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 


or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland... 


Baltimore from Birmingham?.. 


Boston from Birmingham? 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 
Boston from Buffalo 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 


Canton, O. from Cleveland 
Chicago from Birmingham 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham?. 
Cieveland from Birmingham}. 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 
Milwaukee from Chicago 
Muskegon, Mich., 
Toledo or Detroit 


Newark, N. J., from Birminghamj 26.15 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. . 
Philadelphia from Birmingham}. 25.46 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 


Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville 


from Chicago, 


Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- 


ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, 


$1.24. 





-_ 





Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


Carlots, duty pd., seab’d $120.00 
Carlots, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 
Carlots, f.o.b. So. f’ces. 145.00 


Add $10 for ton, $13.50 for 


less ton, $18 for less than 
200-lb. lots 
Splegeleisen, 19-21°, gross 
ton, Palmerton $36.00 
Manganese Briquets, Contract 
carloads, bulk freight al- 
Ib 5.50¢ 


lowed, per 
Packed 5. 75¢ 


Ton lots 6.00« 
Less-ton lots 6. 25 
Less 200-lb. lots 6. 50« 
Spot 4c higher. 
Manganese Electro, 99.9-4 °, 
less car lots 42.00¢ 
Chromium Metal, per Ib. con 
tained chromium 
Contract Spot 
98% Cr. ton lots 80.00c 85. 00c 
88% Cr. ton lots 79.00c 84.00c 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, per 
ib. contained Cb on con 
tract $2.23 
Less-ton lots 2.50 
(Spot 10c higher) 
<hromium Briquets, per |b 
freight allowed 
Contract Spot 
Carlots 8.25 8.50c¢ 
Packed 8.50c 8. 75 
Ton lots 8. 75c 9. 00c 
Less-ton lots 9.00¢c 9. 25 
Less 200 Ibs 9, 25¢ 9.50c 
Werrochrome, 66-70%, freight 
allowed, 4-6% carbon, per 
pound contained (chrome) 
Carloads 13.00¢ 
Ton lots 13. 75¢ 
Less-ton lats 14.00¢ 
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No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 
Sec: MN, SON ETD 94k Winiw kos ado c's 24.50 2450 24.00 
No.2 Malle- Besse- St. Louis from Birmingham...... 2650 .0-. BBR. jt. 
lon “ a tOver 0. hos. 
$25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 ‘Ver 0.70 phos eins 
20.38 aes 19.38 25.00 ; $ 
25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
24.00 2450 23.00 25.00 $29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
ao am an oe Gray Forge Charcoal 
24.00 M00 2D 60 (Valley furnace .......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $28.00 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 pitts. dist. fur. .......... 23.50 do., del. Chicago....... 31.34 
24.50 2450 ... 25.00 Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 
24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
25.00 25.50 2450 26.00 Silvery 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 sees cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. Buffalo 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 base $1.25 higher. 
22.00 x patire:~ Cs chiee's 
(24.00- 24.00- 23.50- 24.50- Bessemer Ferrosiilicon+ 
19450 2450 24.50 25.00 Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
oe: 33... Se. plus $1 a ton. 
25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1 
(24.00- 24.00- 23.50- 24.50- per cent, 
124.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
per cent phosphorus Refractories Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Dry press .............. $31.00 
Fire Clay Brick We CUE 5 ious 29.00 
25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 sang Odpens Sheets 
25.61 BORE cuca’ Super Quality 8 
25.12 ; cas social Wie RII orc eas $64.60 Domestic dead - burned 
25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 First Quality grains, net ton £60. 
25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 ‘ Chewelah, Wash., net 
i 28.00 year : Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky.... Sido ton. bulk ee 22.00 
— As ay! Alabama, Georgia .... 51.30 ; . ‘ 
¢ ‘ ‘ 95 ’ net ton, bags .... 26.00 
25:39 25.89 24.89 25.89 New Jersey ........... 36.00 Peienghoane 
.22 . : ae , asic Bric 
24.44 25.11 24.61 Second Quality - lca ps 
24.06 23.06 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md@., Mo... 4€.35 Net ton, }.0.b. Baltimore, Piv- 
<r = She Be : < mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
94.12 ‘ 23.12 Georgia, Alabama 38.00 Chrome brick wae 
25.94 25.94 25.44 New Jersey 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 54.00 
25.10 25.10 24.60 25.60 Ohio Magnesite brick Looe ee ss 76.00 
e719 © 2720 First quality 43.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
or ee Intermediate ..........'. 36.10 
2653 2703 Second quality ........ 36.00 Fluorspar 
: 24.96 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
26.34 25.34 PE SSS See ieee toner ma tee $59.85 pd., tide. net ton... nominal 
Island base, North and South i Washed gravel, f.o.b. Ill. 
Silica Brick Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Pennsylvania .......... $51.30 ae CORN a ee sk Fee $23.00 
Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago ... 58.90 Do., barge 23.00 
Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 No. 2. lump 23.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Less than 200-lb. lots 14.25¢c Carloads Ton lots Less ton lots 1.25 

67-72%, low carbon, cts. per 50% $ 74.50 $ 87.00 20-25%, C. 0.10 max., in 

pound: Less Unitage 1.50 1.75 ton lots per lb. contained 
Car Ton Less 200 75% - 135.00 151.00 Ti . 1.35 
loads lots’ ton Ibs. Unitage 1.80 2.00 Less-ton lots . 1.40 

2% C.... 19.50 20.25 20.75 21.00 85% . 170.00 188.00 (Spot 5c higher) 

1% C.... 20.50 .75 22.00 Unitage 2.00 220 wesre-Cashon-Titantam, 15- 

0.20% C. 21.50 5 23.00 90-95% 10.25¢ =-:11. 25 20% Titanium, 

0.10% C. 22.50 23.25 23.75 24.00 (Above for contracts; spot 6-8% C 3-5% C 
Spot is ‘4c higher. 4c higher) Carlots, contract, f.o.b. Ni- 

F lybd , 55-75%, Silicon Metal, Spot 4-cent agara Falls, freight al- 
sg cons Rie be higher (Per Lb., Con- lowed to destinations east 
denum, f.o.b. furnace 95.00 tracts): 1% Iron 2% Iron of Mississippi and north of 

a . Carlots . 14.50c 13.00c Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Calcium Molybdate (Molyte), Ton lots 15.00c 13.50¢ ; $142.50 $157.50 
40-45% Mo., per lb. con- Less-ton lots .. 15.25c 13.75c¢ ; , 25.40%. con- 
tracts, f.0.b. producers Sane 50D Ihe... 260c. 14.000 ee et contained 
plant 80.00¢ Silicon Briquets, Contract vanadium ... $2.70-$2.80-$2.90 

Molybdic Oxide Briquets, 48- carloads, bulk freight al- (Spot 10c higher) 

52% Mo. per lb. contained, lowed, per ton 74.50 , i xide, Per It 
f.o.b. producers plant 30.000 Packed ... ris Kone cai8 80.50 Es ate sbuug $1.10 

Molybdenum Oxide, (In 5 and Lee! — ak car te md Do., spot sans 1.15 
20 Ib. mo. contained cans) a8 8, ). UOC aire ay een 
53-63 mo. per Ib. contained Less 200-Ib. lots .. 4. 25¢ a gpm el - $102.50 
f.0.b. producers’ plants 80.00 — ue hee moa on — oo Packed ’ rey yd 

ots: $: ; ; mre , 

Molybdenum Powder, 99°, and ine ee ee ee Ton lots . . 108.00 
f.o.b. York, Pa., per Ib. bs , Less ton lots i 112.50 
in 200-lb. kegs $2.60 Silicomanganese, Bey eae Spot $5 a ton higher 
Do., 100-200 Ib. lots 2.75 Carbon 14% 24% 35-40%, contract, carloads, 

Do., under 100-lb. lots . 3.00 Carloads bulk or package, per Ib. 
: ms ? (contract) $128.00 $118.00 alloy .... 14,00c 

Ferrophosphorus, 17-19°%, Ton Lots Fe . ‘ ay 3 

a un ites sOUS OE RS |.” ea 15.00c 
gross ton carloads, f.o.b. (contract) 140. 5¢ 130.5 
ine works 2S waltese _ (contrac 90 130.50 Do., less-ton lots ..... 16.00c 
rt ; 5 2. age, Freight allowed spot $5 spot is ™%4-cent higher 
freight equalized with above contract SPR ANC g 
Rockdale, Tenn. for 18% a ; Alsifer, Per lb., f.0.b. Ni- 
phos. Ferrotungsten, (All _ prices agara Falls. 
Contract $58.50 nominal) Carlots, per Ib. Contract Spot 
Spot 32.25 contained tungsten $1.90 Carlots 7.50c 8.00c 
23-26%, $3 unitage, freight Tungsten Metal Powder, Ton lots .. 8.00c 8.50c 
equalized with Mt. Pleas- (Prices Nominal) 98-99 per Simanal, Per lb. of alloy, 
ant, Tenn., for 24% phos. cent, per pound, depending contracts, freight allowed 
Contract scee RD upon quantity .........$2.60-$2.65 (approx. 20% Si, 20% Mn, 
Spot 80.00 Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, f.0.b. 20% Al) 

Ferrosilicon, Gross tons, Niagara Falls, per lb. con- Carlots Ton Lots Ton Lots 
freight allowed, bulk tained in ton lots $1.23 10.50¢ 11.00¢ 11.50c 

STEEL 











Soft 

Bars Bands Hoops 
Boston .... 3.98 4.06 5.06 
New York (Met.). 3.84 3.96 3.96 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 
Baltimore ......... 3.85 4.00 4.35 
Norfolk, Va 4.00 4.10 i 
Buffalo .. 3.35 3.82 3.82 
Pittsburgh ...... 3.35 3.60 3.60 
Cleveland ......... 3.25 3.50 3.50 
CE 5 ig Poe Wickersve 3.43 3.43 3.68 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 
Cincinnati 3.60 3.67 3.67 
CS er 3.50 3.60 3.60 
Twin Cities ..... 3.75 3.85 3.85 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.53 3.53 
eS eee 3.64 3.74 3.74 
Kansas City ...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 
SER. Wie oxeey oe 4.10 4.20 4.20 
po 4.15 4.35 4.35 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 4.00 4.00 
x, Ss 4.44 4.34 4.34 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 
Houston, Tex. 3.75 5.95 5.95 
ee eae ae oa 4.00 4.00 5.20 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 
Los Angeles....... 4.15 5.45 7.25 
San Francisco 4.00 5.20 6.80 


-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 


1035- 2300 3100 

1050 Series Series 
EN Go lca a 4.28 7.75 6.05 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 
Baltimore 3 4.45 
Norfolk, Va.. 
Buffalo .. 3.55 7.35 5.65 
Pittsburgh 3.40 7.45 5.75 
Cleveland 3.30 7.55 5.85 
te) a 3.48 7.67 5.97 
Cincinnati 3.65 7.69 5.99 
Chicago 3.70 7.35 5.65 
Twin Cities 3.95 7.70 6.00 
Milwaukee 3.83 7.33 5.88 
St. Louis 3.84 7.72 6.02 
Seattle 6.45 8.75 
Portland, Oreg... 5.70 8.85 8.00 
Los Angeles . 4.80 9.55 8.55 
San Francisco 6.05 10.60 9.60 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- 
¥%-in.& tural 
Over Shapes 
3.85 3.85 
3.76 3.75 
3.55 3.55 
3.70 3.70 
4.05 4.05 
3.62 3.40 
3.40 3.40 
3.40 3.58 
3.60 3.65 
3.70 3.70 
3.65 3.68 
3.55 3.55 
3.80 3.80 
3.68 3.68 
3.69 3.69 
4.00 4.00 
4.15 4.15 
4.20 4.20 
3.85 3.85 
4.49 4.49 
3.55 3.55 
3.80 3.80 
4.10 4.10 
4.75 4.75 
4.00 4.00 
4.95 4.95 
4.70 4.70 
4100 6100 
Series Series 
5.80 7.90 
5.65 , 
5.61 8.56 
5.40 7.50 
5.50 7.60 
5.85 7.70 
5.72 7.19 
5.74 7.84 
5.40 7.50 
6.09 8.19 
5.63 y Pe ge 
5.77 7.87 
8.60 9.40 
7.85 8.65 
8.40 9.05 
9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


Ry Cable or Radio 


BRITISH 


Gross Tons f.o.b 
U.K. Ports 
Me 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over $66.50 16 10 ¢ 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re- rolled 3. 60c 20 OO 
Structural shapes.......... 2.95¢ 15 10 0 
SE IMI Sie Sig ’a ore BAe Rig eng 2.90c 16 26 
Boiler plates. EE PE 3.17¢ 17 12 6 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............... 4.00c 22 50 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage....'.......... 4.61c 25 12 6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pour ES oe ee $ 6.20 1109 
British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty paid 
Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 
Furnace— 

£ 8 c 
Foundry No. 3 Pig lron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $25.79 6 8 Ola 
OE eee ee ree aoa 24.28 6 0 Gla 

Pr IR 25S, COWORE. «oc cs ssn be oc bv ese we see ee 7.40 1169 

Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.............. 49.37 12 350 

Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 50®-ton lots & over... 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch 3.17¢ 17 12 Ott 
WO aaa cdc di Wistensee keds rae Ses tee 2.77¢ 15 8 OTT 
ES Ser Tee T Sheree w lw a4 ‘ 2.9lc 16 3 OTT 
I Rta ois ah, ye iain & areie arn > as 414 ¥oo6 3.06c 17 O 6Tt 

Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over...... 4.10c 22 15 0 

Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 2 6 

Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 

ER tee tie oe tks bay ews ik ueedea oes see 4.28c 23 15 0 

MOMS BAG BITIOS, BOTTONEG . 6 os ke. oon cece cc ceeces 3.30c 18 70 
(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate to approved customers. ttRebate 

on certain conditions. 


December 15, 1941 





-——_——Sheets— Cold ~-—Cold a we wr oe 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon “9300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.10 
5.25 3.50 5.05 ‘ 4.05 
5.45 3.85 5.40 4.15 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 Mi 4.65 P 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.30 3.45 : 5.01 Ss 3.97 ; . 
5.28 3.42 4.00 4,92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 1.85 5.50 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.60 3.90 5.00 4.30 
5.75 3.85 5.32 6.00 4.42 
5.96 4.35 6.00 4.56 
5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
6.09 4.19 5.79 4.69 
5.93 3.45 4.75 ; 4.43 
5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.20 : 5.25 ; 7.15 
6.50 4.75 7.25 6.00 > 5.75 
5.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 5.75 ; ‘ 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 6.60 11.35 10.35 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 7.05 11.60 10.60 
BASE QUANTITIES 
Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 


300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in San 
Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 
Los Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Bos- 
ton; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis ,Tulsa; 3500 and 
over in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 
Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity in Phila- 
delphia; 750-4999 in San Francisco. 


Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. — 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle, 
1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, 
except 00-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 00-4999, San Francisco; 00-1999, Portland, Seattle 

Spanish, No. African 
Ores a oa sa 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Chinese wolframite, 

net ton, duty pd $24.00 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Brazil iren ore, 68- 
Lower Lake Ports 69%, ord. 7.50¢ 
Low phos. (.02 
oO ange besseme! $4.75 
ld range eSS € he max.) 8.00¢ 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
‘ on er Oo 2 Ji > 
High phosphorus 4.35 F.O.B. Rio Janeiro 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 Scheelite, imp. 23.50-24.00 
Old range nonbessemer 460 Chrome ore, Indian, 
iS% gross ton 
Eastern Local Ore 
Manganese Ore 
an } ) 7 >, 
Cents. unit, dei. E. Pa Including war risk but not 
Foundry and _ basic duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
56-63%, contract 12.00 Caucasian, 50-52° 
So. African, 50% 68.00-70.00 
Foreign Ore Indian, 50% 68.00-70.00 
sie , : vines Brazilian, 46% 68.00-70.00 
ents Ve7 unit, oes é mtic P 
F : , Chilean, 47% 68.00-70.00 
ports . = 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
Manganiferous ore, free 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
% : Molybdenum 
Mang. Nom. Sulphide conc., Ib., 
N. African low phos. Nom, Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 104 


Sheetmakers, while continuing to 
schedule requirements of commer- 
cial customers for the first few 
weeks of 1942, are making few 
promises on delivery beyond Janu- 
ary and these with reservations. 
Actual war is expected to change 
the situation materially and until 
the picture develops they are pro- 
ceeding with caution. 

One unknown factor is the ex- 
tent to which sheet and strip mills 
will be called on to produce light- 
gage plates to relieve the burden 
on plate mills, which are unable to 
meet heavy demands for shipbuild- 
ing and other essential work. A\l- 
ready much sheet mill capacity is 
being devoted to light plates but it 
is believed much more will be de- 
manded in the emergency. 

Sheet mills probably will find it 
increasingly impossible to supply 
tonnage rated below A-10 and the 
line probably will rise as more rated 
tonnage is booked. Narrow strip 
mills will not be affected as severe- 
ly as wide mills, but as many of 
these are non-integrated shortage 
of semifinished steel may produce 
the same effect. 

Galvanized sheet output is not 
likely to be as much affécted as 
other grades of sheets. Because of 
zine shortage most galvanized sheet 
production is already highly rated 
and because of the warehouse situa- 
tion and the large share of galvan- 
ized material sold through this 
channel buyers of unrated tonnage 
may be able to obtain small lots 
from that source. 

A substantial tonnage apparently 
is being moved to jobbers this 
month, due more to the special pri- 
ority business they are obtaining 
than to their blanket A-9 rating. 
On these special orders, the ware- 
houses wait until they at least 
have a carload of specifications of 
a single rating and then go to OPM 
and obtain a lump priority for all 
such specifications to present to 
mill suppliers. This enables them 
to obtain a better price and also 
proves more satisfactory to mills 
from a production standpoint. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 104 


Despite efforts to freeze sched- 
ules for rolling plates a month in 
advance by allocations OPM con- 
tinues to make fresh demands on 
mills for prompt delivery material, 
resulting in frequent revisions. In 
some cases allocation is to mills 
unable to handle the order and on 
such showing it is_ shifted else- 
where. 

Plate demand is unprecedented, 
especially for ship work and the 
allocation plan has not yet been re- 
fined sufficiently to meet contin- 
gencies arising from overloaded or- 
der books. 

One effect of the heavy plate de- 
mand seems likely to be further in- 
roads in sheet and strip mill ca- 
pacity for production of lighter 
gage plates, plate mills concentrat- 
ing on heavier material. 
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War conditions are expected to 
intensify need for plates, especially 
for ships and tanks and supply 
for other less essential construction 
is likely to be curtailed consider- 
ably. One line likely to suffer is 
railroad car building, which, al- 
though it has an A-3 rating, has 
been unable in the recent past to 
obtain sufficient steel to meet de- 
livery schedules, 

Considerable new plate capacity 
is under construction but will not 
be ready until late next year and 
therefore cannot aid in the present 


emergency. 
PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 
500 tons, tanks, ordnance plant, Choteau, 


Okla., to Pittsburgh Des Moines Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 
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1. They open straight 
upward. All wall space 
is always usable — 
right up to the door 
jambs! 


2. They open and close 
without using any 
extra space. Equip- 
menf can be stored 
within an inch or two 
of the doors af any 
point. 


tection against 


way, 


3. They coil into a small 
space above the lintel. 
Ceilings are always 
clear for hoists, con- 
veyors, cranes, efc. 





AVE ALL THIS 
USABLE space! 


ROLLING DOORS 


ciency from motor operation. 
ber of convenient remote control 
stations can be provided. 


Write today for further infor- 


mation on Kinnear Rolling Doors. fag 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1780-1800 FIELDS AVENUE, COLUMBUS, 


large tonnage, tank and 


- 


Instated, but 


oil storage facilities, San Juan and 
Charlotte Amalie, P. R., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago; The 
Arundel Corp., Consolidated Engineer- 
ing Co. Ine. and Hardaway Contract- 
ing Co., Baltimore, joint contractors 
PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 

580 tons, 24 and 30-inch, ,-inch, welded 
steel water pipe, Airport Way improve- 
ment, Seattle; Hydraulic Supply Mfg 
Co., Seattle, low. 

Unstated, eight steel, 230-foot mine 
Sweepers, for navy; Associated Ship 
builders, Seattle, contractor 

Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 104 


Tin plate thus far has not been 


CoG 






On top of these valuable savings in floor 
and wall space, Kinnear Rolling Doors give 
you many other advantages. Their all-steel 
construction provides a high degree of pro- 


fire, theft, intrusion, riot, 


sabotage, accidental damage, wind and 
storm. They open completely out of the 
safe 


from damage. Their smooth. 


upward, coiling operation gets extra effi- 


And any num- 
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rated as a defense essential though 
it is so regarded and as the situa- 
tion develops it may be given a 
high preference to cause_ sheet 
mills to divert a sufficient supply to 
tin mills. Thus far it has been a 
tacit understanding that tin mills 
should be supplied first, regardless 
of other commitments. Now, how- 
ever, there will be some question 
whether tin plate or heavy plate 
comes first. In most instances this 
situation has been met by rolling 
sufficient black plate to keep tin 
mills supplied until the next rolling 
is possible. War demand is expected 
to interfere with this procedure un- 
less actual priority is provided. 


For the ™ 
DEFENSE | 
of 
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"OU couzy cinch * 


ROD IN E saved steel enough 


to make more than a million miles of barbed wire 


You could barricade the U. S. 
coast, circle the Equator more 
than 50 times, with barbed wire 
that could have been made from 
the steel saved by Rodine last 
year... steel which might have 
been lost by acid attack in pick- 
ling. Rodine, in the world's pick- 
ling baths, saves labor, acid, 
reduces brittleness, blistering, 
corrosion, eliminates formation 
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Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 105 

Cold drawn bar sellers go under 
allocation next month. They will 
receive regular monthly quotas 
based on the average of their 
monthly receipts for the first seven 
months of this year, but get them 
from their regular suppliers in 1940 
instead of this year. 


Integrated and nonintegrated 
producers will be placed on the 
same basis and on their rated busi- 
ness all priorities will end with 
them and not die with the hot mills 
as is now the case. In other words, 
they will get a regular set tonnage, 


and escape of acid fumes. For 
20 years, ACP products have 
served by saving and protecting 
steel. Adequate stocks are avail- 
able. Write for Bulletin No. 13. 

CUPRODINE is the ACP 
granular material used in 
solution for producing a fine 
bright copper coating on steel 
by a simple immersion process. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 13-9. 


RODINE 
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each month according to present 
plan, and the distribution of the 
tonnage will depend entirely on the 
ratings they receive. 

Cold drawers generally regard 
the new arrangement as a distinct 
forward step. It will not only elim- 
inate much paper work, which 
over recent months has caused 
some to increase their office force 
by 50 per cent, but will result in 
more even flow of tonnage. 

For some time past, cold drawers 
have not infrequently found them- 
selves in receipt of tonnage they 
could not use for considerable time. 
This not only made a problem of 
storage, but tied up well ahead of 
time of actual need tonnage which 
might be urgently required in other 
directions. 

These cases involve usually long 
time contracts, for which the cold 
drawers would buy the hot steel, 
specifying certain set deliveries 
over the respective periods of the 
contracts, only not infrequently to 
have the entire amounts shipved at 
one time. It made undoubtedly for 
a more efficient and economical 
rolling schedule for the mills but 
nevertheless had distinct disadvan- 
tages. 

Under the new procedure such a 
situation will be relieved. Mean- 
while, cold drawers will have to 
make a monthly accounting to OPM 
of orders, shipments and invento- 
ries on hand. Further details are 
expected to be announced shortly. 

Cold drawers this week were 
given an idea of what was to be 


expected of them in connection 
with the government’s new shell 
program. About 250,000 tons of 


shell work will involve cold draw- 
ing. This program includes anti- 
tank and antiaircraft shells _ prin- 
cipally, with the 20, 37 and 40- 
millimeter projectiles predominat- 
ing. In fact, there will be _ sub- 
stantially more 20 and 40-millimeter 
Shells than 7-millimeter _ sizes. 
There will also be a fairly sub- 
stantial amount of fuze work, in 
addition. 

The shell program in its entirety 
is expected to involve more than 
1,000,000 tons, with distribution 
expected in the near future. One 
day last week 5000 tons of shell 
steel was placed, but this was not 
believed to be part of the new 
program. 

Washington has assured cold 
drawers that with increased war 
demands now in prospect capacity 
will be greatly taxed, and made 
clear that the government stood 
ready to supply whatever additional 
equipment may be needed. This 
was not interpreted necessarily as 
indicating that all cold-drawn ca- 
pacity would be absorbed by war 
work, but it was indicated that 
a consumer without a priority rat- 
ing will have considerable difficulty 
getting this type of steel. 

In addition to 250,000 tons of 
shells requiring a certain amount 
of cold-drawn steel, a large pro- 
gram of incendiary bombs is be- 
ing considered A few weeks ago 
300,000,000 of these bombs were re- 
ported contemplated, a program 
which would require almost 200,000 
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tons of cold-drawn steel alone. It is 


believed this program is being re- 


fined upward. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 105 

Demand for merchant pipe is 
heavy but suppliers find difficulty 
in meeting needs of consumers 
from badly depleted stocks. Fur- 
ther heavy requirements are ex- 
pected to develop when additional 
cantonments are undertaken’ to 
house an increased army. 

Cast iron pipe makers are pro- 
ducing to the extent permitted by 
supply of pig iron and scrap, both 
of which are limited. Cities are 
buying less cast pipe, deferring as 
much work as possible to release 
material for defense. 


CAST PIPE PENDING 
1550 tons, 8 to 30-inch Airport Way im. 
provement, Seattle; Hugh G. Purcell, 
Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J., low for sand cast, 
$106,397; American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
low for centrifugal, $122,877; alternates 
for part steel welded; Olympic Found- 
ry Co., Seattle, low for 60 tons, fittings, 
$9140; Rensselaer Valve Co., low for 
valves, $13,848. 
800 tons, 6 to 16-inch for Kelso, Wash.; 
Hugh G. Purcell, Seattle, low $86,491; 
award awaits priority ruling. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 105 


Locomotive buying continues the 
feature of the railroad situation. 
The War Department has placed 
150 2-8-2 steam locomotives for 
lease-lend export, in addition to 50 
others recently placed. The order 
was divided equally among three 
builders. The Nickel Plate has placed 
ten diesel-electric switchers with 
two builders and the Wabash three 
of the same type with two builders. 

American Association of Rail- 
road’s announcement that carriers 
plan to buy 25,000 additional cars 
in 1942 brings up the question 
whether steel will be available for 
that purpose in view of the war 
situation. About 75,000 cars are now 
on order and delivery has been de- 
layed by lack of sufficient steel. 
Addition of 25,000 cars is deemed 
by steelmakers as impossible under 
the circumstances. 

In noting ceiling prices on relay- 
ing rails last week the price of 
first class relayers was stated at 
$25, a typographical error. The 
figure should have been $28 f.0.b. 
any station on the originating road. 

Car buying includes a_ greater 
number of orders although the to- 
tal number of cars is light. Re- 
cent orders involve 15  ninety-ton 
stake cars for Inland Steel Co. and 
10 covered hopper cars for the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
both going to General American 
Transportation Corp.; and 100 fifty- 
ton box and 50 fifty-ton hopper 
cars to the Missouri & Illinois, 
placed with American Car & Found- 
ry Co. This latter builder has also 
booked 25 seventy-ton covered hop- 
per cars for the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis. 

Export demand at present is prac- 
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tically all on the part of the war 
department, which recently placed 
230 specially designed freight cars 
for the Far East, with the Magor 
Car Corp., Passaic, N. J. This 
department is also reported to be 
inquiring for 3500  eight-wheel 
freight cars for the Near East, in- 
cluding 2000 forty-ton box cars, 900 
forty-ton high side gondolas and 
600 forty-ton low side gondolas. 
Inquiry includes 50 seventy-ton 
gondolas for the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. and 10 fifty-ton gondolas 
for the Philadelphia navy yard. 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown-Northern 
Ohio, one 1000-horsepower diesel-elec- 
tric switch engine, to American Loco- 
motive Co., New York. 


THE 1) oAll rs Is 
wo siss¥! 


BAND SAWING 

BAND FILING 

BAND POLISHING 
* 


Steel channel forms like above, equal to 
armor plate, 15 ft. long, 15" wide, formerly 
cut on a planer at Koehring Co., Mil- 
waukee, are now cut on the DoAll at a 
labor saving of $16.50 each. 


Group of dies and stampings (right) 
at Liberty Tool & Die Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
gives an idea of variety of jobs handled 
on their DoAll. 


VERSATILITY PLUS 


Today's fastest method of removing 
metal—the DoAll cuts any kind of metal 
or alloy, from hardest high carbon steel 
to soft brass. Does internal and external 
band sawing, filing, polishing. Available 
are 42 different saws, 20 file bands and 3 
polishers—a correct one to do each job 
more efficiently. 


The DoAll effects spectacular savings in time and metal—takes the place of shaper, 
milling and lathe work in industrial and defense plants all over the world. 


Ask to have a factory trained man call and show you what a DoAll can save in your 


plant. 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 


1324 $. Washington Ave. 
Associated with the DoAl] Company 


Machines 


Des Plaines, 
facturers of Band Saws and Band Files for DoAll Contou: 


Canadi 


locomotives, to 


Co., Montreal. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, four 
diesel-electric switch engines, three of 
1000 horsepower and one of 600 horse- 
power, to Electro-Motive Corp., La 
Grange, Ill. 

Kansas City Terminal, four 660-horse 
power diesel-electric switch engines, to 
American Locomotive Co., New York 

Navy, seven 45-ton diesel-electric loco- 
motives, five to the General Electri« 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and two to 
H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh. 

Nickel Plate, ten diesel-electric switch 
ers, six to American Locomotive Co., 
New York, and four to Electro-Motive 


Corp., 


Ravenna 


two 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


, Manu- 





1-6-2 type 
Locomotive 


seventeen 
Canadian 


an Pacific, 


La Grange, Ill. 


Ordnance 
45-ton 


Ravenna, O., 
engines, to 


plant, 
diesel-electric 





FREE—titerature and in- 
Hand- 


book on Contour Machining 


teresting 158-page 


—well worth sending for. 














General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Tennessee Central, one 660-horsepowel! 
diesel-electric switch engine, to Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., New York. 


Zailroad Co., 


diesel-electric 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & 


four 660-horsepower 
switch engines, to American Locomo- 
tive Co., New York. 

Terminal 2Zailroad Association of St. 
Louis, five diesel-electric switch en- 
gines, two going to Electro-Motive 
Corp., La Grange, Ill, two to the 
American Locomotive Co., New York, 


and one to Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 

Wabash, three diesel-electric locomotives, 
two to American Locomotive Co., New 
York, and one to Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

diesel-elec- 

La 


one 23-ton 
for delivery to 


War 
tric 


department, 
locomotive, 


SPLIT-SECOND 







EXTINGUISHING 
THAT MEANS 
SAFETY! 


HAT happens in the first minute 
means more in fire fighting than the 
next half hour. Quick, sure-handed action 


is imperative. Are your extinguishers 
geared for speed? 

LUX extinguishers get fires out in a 
hurry, because they hit blazes hard with 
one of the fastest of all known extinguish- 
ing agents—carbon dioxide. This clean, dry 
snow-and-gas is constantly tested and 
timed by stop-watches at Kidde Proving 
Grounds, and LUX is famous for its fire 
fighting speed. 

This is another plus value in fire ex- 
tinguishing offered by LUX equipment. 
From the small trigger-control Kidde- 
LUX portable extinguishers to the big 
LUX built-in systems, the accent’s on kill- 
ing fire fast. Snuff out blazes 
while they’re still small... 
and you seldom have to 
worry about the big ones. 
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to General Electric Co., 
a 


150 type 


Karne, O., 
Schenectady, 
War Department, 
locomotives for lease-lend export, 50 
each to American Locomotive Co., 
New York, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Eddystone, Pa., and Lima Locomotive 
Works, Lima, O.; in addition to pre- 
vious order for 50 to same builders. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 10 
seventy-ton hopper cars, to General 


2-8-2 steam 


American Transportation Corp., Chi- 
caZzo. 
Inland Steel Co., 15 ninety-ton stake 


cars, to General American Transporta- 
tion Corp., Chicago. 

Long Island raliroad, five double-deck 
motor cars and five double-deck trail- 
ers, to Pennsylvania Raliroad Co.'s 
shops; each car and trailer will be 
more than 80 feet in length, and will 


EED counts 


... In fighting 
fires! 








Here are the PLUS values 
in fire-fighting 


] LUX carbon dioxide gas is one 
of the fastest known extinguish- 
ing agents. 

2 LUX extinguishers are effective 
on both electrical and flammable 
liquid fires. 


3 LUX gas is clean, non-damaging, 
non-contaminating, non-toxic. 


45,000% expansion drives LUX 


gas throughout fire area, despite 
obstructions. 


5 Annual recharging is not neces- 
sary with LUX. Simply weigh 
periodically. 


LUX service depots are main- 
tained in principal cities. 














Walter Kidde & Company 


Incorporated 


1232 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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passengers or 


have capacity for 
more. 

Missouri & Illinois, 100 fifty-ton box and 
50 fifty-ton hopper cars, to American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, one 


steel coach, to Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. 
Navy, 20 narrow gage, 20-ton freight 


cars, to Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 25 sev- 


enty-ton covered hopper’ cars, to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 

Pennsylvania, three passenger coaches, 
to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 


Tennessee Coal Iron & Railroad Co., 10 
seventy-ton ore cars, to own shops. 
Virginian, 1000, comprising 900 fifty-five- 

ton hoppers and 100 fifty-five gondolas, 
to company shops, Princeton, W. Va. 
War department, 230 special type freight 
ears for export to the Far East, to 
Magor Car Corp., Passaic, N. J. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 50 seventy-ton 
gondolas; bids asked. 

Navy, 10 fifty-ton gondolas for Philadel- 
phia; bids asked. 

War department, 3500 eight-wheel 
freight cars for Near East, inquiry re- 
ported; list comprises 2000 forty-ton 
box cars, 900 forty-ton high side gon- 
dolas and 600 forty-ton low side gon- 
dolas. 

RAIL CONTRACTS PENDING 

Wabash, 5000 tons 110-pound rails and 
accessories; court permission granted 

BUSES BOOKED 

A.c.f. Motors Co., New York; Ten 41-pas- 
senger and four 35-passenger for East- 
ern Massachusetts Street Railway Co.; 
ten 43-passenger for Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Washington; ten 41- 
passenger for United Electric Railways 
Co., Providence, R. I.; five 32-passenger 
and two 33-passenger for Southeastern 
Greyhound Lines, Lexington, Ky. 


Structural Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 105 


Little rated structural tonnage is 
coming into the market at the mo- 
ment and deliveries have eased 
somewhat, ranging from ten to 16 
weeks, depending on _ priorities. 
Plates to be fabricated with the 
shapes, however, are increasingly 
difficult to obtain, in some instances 
as much as eight weeks_ behind 
schedule for high priority jobs now 
in process. An instance has been 
met of rails for a crane runway be- 
ing quoted for delivery in _ five 
months, delaying the entire project. 

SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 

1553 tons, trash racks, Shasta dam, 
Coram, Calif., Bureau of Reclamation, 
invitation 1004; to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inec., Chicago; bids Nov. 4. 

1000 tons, state bridge FASH-41-3, 
Goshen, N. Y., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

730 tons, bridge No. 87, Watson, Ark., 
for Missouri Pacific railroad, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

680 tons, assembling shop, Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Maryland, to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., direct 
by government. 

600 tons, fabrication and erecting, tank 
repair building, Watervliet, N. Y., 
arsenal, to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa., bids Dec. 5, direct to 
constructing quartermaster. 

520 tons, additional plant for manufac- 
ture of aircraft parts, Scott & Wil- 
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liams Ine., Laconia, N. H., to R. C. 
Mahon Co., Detroit; H. E. Beyster 
Corp., Detroit, contractor; reinforcing 
bars to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
New York. 


150 tons, infirmary and class room build- 
ing, U. S. Coast Guard, New London, 
Conn., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; Tremeglio Bros., 
Waterbury, Conn., contractors; 50 
tons, reinforcing bars to be placed. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


2700 tons, airplane repair shop, unit 2, 
Hill Field, Utah, for War department; 
bids postponed to Dec. 10. 

2509 tons, state bridge over Potomac 
river, Sandy Hook, Md. 


1800 tons, inert storehouses, Hawthorne, 
Nev., for navy; William P. Neil Co., 
low on general contract. 


1700 tons, superstructure, contract 2, 
main viaduct, Trafficway project, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; J. A. Tobin Construction 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., low on general 
contract; bids Nov. 18; project aban- 
doned for present. 

1310 tons, viaduct superstructure, Hart- 
ford, Conn., for state. 

1225 tons, Spokane _ street viaduct, 
Seattle, state p.oject; bids to Olympia, 
Dec. 23. 

1000 tons or more, transmission towers, 
Midway-Coulee section, No. 2 230-ky 
Bonneville power line; American Bridge 
Co. low, $391,847. 


700 tons, navy building, Bellevue, Md., 
bids opened Dec. 10. 

530 tons, buildings, Union Drawn Steel 
Division, Republic Steel Corp., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

500 tons or more, three penstock coaster 
gates for Coulee dam; American Bridge 
Co., low one schedule, $201,805, low 
combination bid four items, $732,082; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., low to Denver 
Item No. 1, $238,488. 

350 tons, shop building, Maryland Dry 
Docks Co., Baltimore, Kaufman Con- 
struction Co., Philadelphia, low on 
general contract; 400 tons of reinforc- 
ing bars also required. 

335 tons, buildings, American Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Newark, N. J. 

325 tons, highway bridge, Livingston 
county, New York, bid Dec. 18. 

310 tons, power house, Ocoee No. 3, 
Ducktown, Tenn., for Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


280 tons, torpedo storage building, Haw- 
thorne, Nev., for navy; William P. 
Neil Co., low on general contract. 

205 tons, intake gates, Ft. Loudon dam, 
Lenoir City, Tenn., for Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

190 tons, state bridge over New York, 
New Haven & Hartford tailroad, 
Groton, Conn. 

175 tons, highway bridge, Montgomery 
county, New York, bid Dec. 18. 

153 tons, state bridge over Crooked 
creek, Pike county, Ohio. 

150 tons, launching way girders, New 
York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N. J. 


150 tons, administration building, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 





SHAPE AWARDS “OMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 13 e938" 5,233 
Week ended Dec. 6 16,661 
Week ended Nov. 29 Bee ena Sa 37,818 
TE WOES BNO occa vee Sees ests 32,761 
Weekly average, 1941.... : 27,364 
Weekly average, 1940.......... 28,414 
Weekly average, Novy., 1941..... 20,935 
Total to date, 1940............. 1,899,203 


Total to date, 1041............. 1,368,199 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Beltsville, Md., bids Dec. 26; 75 tons of 
sars also required. 

148 tons, state overpass, LR-151, Abing- 
ton township, Pennsylvania. 

132 tons, crane runway, the Heckett 
Corp., Middletown, O. 

125 tons, highway bridge, Erie county, 
New York, bid Dec. 18. 

100 tons, barracks, navy yard, Philadel- 
phia, bids Dec. 16. 

Unstated tonnage, six deck girder spans, 
Pennsylvania railroad, Plain City, O. 
Unstated, transmission towers, Long- 
view-Ranier, Washington loop; bids to 
Bonneville project, Portland, Dec. 8. 
Unstated, foundry and pattern shop and 
building additions, Keyport naval sta- 
tion, Washington state; bids to Com 
R. E. Thomas, Puget Sound navy yard, 

Jan. 7. 


Unstated, eight steel, 


230-foot mine 





sweepers for Navy; Associated Ship 
builders, Seattle, awarded general con 
tract 


Reinforcing Bars 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 105 


Little buying of reinforcing bars 
for large commercial projects is 
being done and at the moment 
there is a lull in demand for war 
requirements, though this situation 
is expected to be reversed soon. 
Deliveries on small scattered lots 
can be made fairly promptly 
though a larger tonnage of a par- 
ticular size can not command bet- 
ter shipment than for some time 
past. 

Recent 


orders for defense and 


mmm 
Keres OWE substitute thats 
actually an tinprovement [~ 


ee 


* The word “substitute” in 
a great many minds means some- 
thing inferior. That's far from 
the case with DBL High Speed 
Steel. This low-tungsten molyb- 
denum steel is a patented prod- 
uct, developed and_ perfected 
several years ago by our Research 
Staff for the express purpose 
of fully replacing high-tungsten 
*18-4-1" for strategic reasons. 
DBL fully replaces 18-4-1 in 
performance. It cuts as well or 
better in 85-90%, of all cases 
you won't lose a single minute's 
production. It heat-treats in the 
same equipment and by the same 
methods as 18-4-l, too you ll 
have nothing new to learn, and 
nothing new to buy. And, as a 
bonus value, DBL costs less than 
18-4-1 and is somewhat lighter 
—you get more pounds per dol- 
lar, and more tools per pound. 
@ Changing over to DBL High 
Speed Steel actually brings you 
advantages! All you need is the 
“DBL Blue Sheet,” which con- 
tains full technical data. Mail 


the coupon below for your copy. 






ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tool Steel Division yet Watervliet, HY. 
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Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp. y.159 | 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Send me a copy o7 ‘“DBL Blue Sheet.” 


DSS Va Weds ceeedsveaneceeeee | 








war projects carrying A-3 


priority 


or better have been heavy and some 
mills are unable to supply any ton- 


nage at lower ratings. 


Outlook for 


January is not clear and war needs 


developed 
what may be 


have not 
indicate 


sufficiently to 
expected. 


Tonnage probably will be required 


for repairing bomb damage. 
this purpose have been 
shipments 


orders for 
received and 


Some 


will be 


made promptly as orders are small. 


Rolling of large tonnages of shell 


rounds is expected to 
increasing 
which are 
reinforcing bars. 
shells are stiffer 
steel and the crop after 


excellent 


quantity of 


provide an 
discards 
material for 
Specifications for 
than for 
rolling the 


other 











i = Pi 


NEEDLE BEARINGS REDUCE SIZE, 
WEIGHT, FRICTION FOR BELL AIRCRAFT Sam 


3400 tons, 


2060 tons, 





rounds sometimes is as high as 10 
to 15 per cent, 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 
1000 tons, smokeless powder plant, Du 
Pont company, Choteau, Okla., to 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. R. Crimshaw, contractor. 
Bureau of Reclamation, invi- 
tation A-33457-A-1, Coram, Calif.; 1050 
tons to Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O.; 850 tons to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 750 
tons to Columbia Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco; 750 tons to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago; bids in Denver Nov. 25. 
Odair, Wash., invitation D- 
38133-A, for Bureau of Reclamation; 
1050 tons to Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O.; 625 tons to In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago, as reported in 














“ONE OF THE BEARINGS THAT 
CAN BE USED in the landing 
gear... a vital part of the 
assembly,’ 
the compact, anti-friction 
Torrington Needle Bearing 


spindle 


is described by engineers of 


Bell Aircraft Corporation. 
The bearing unit, consisting 
of a hardened outer race and 
a full complement of preci- 
sion ground rollers, isquickly 
and easily installed or re- 
moved for inspection, 


is how 








“THE LIGHT WEIGHT and ex- 
tremely small O.D. of the 
Torrington Needle Bearing 
permits reduction in dimen 
sions and weight of surround- 
ing members,” Bell engi- 
neers state, adding, “For its 
size, the Needle Bearing 1s 
found to be more efficient 
and has greater capacity 
than any other type of bear- 
ing.” Also used in the aileron 
quadrant of Bell Airacobras, 
Needle Bearings have large 
lubricant capacity. 


If you have a bearing problem where high load capacity, small size, light weight, ease of 


assembly, 


and lubrication are important, investigate the advantages of the Torrington 


Needle Bearing. Our Engineering Department will gladly work with you in adapting these 
advantages to your assemblies. For detailed information write for Catalog No. 110. For 
Needle Bearings to be used in heavier service, write our associate, Bantam Bearings 


Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, for Booklet 104X. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. «¢ 
Makers of Needle and Boll Bearings 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston 


Detroit 


Cleveland 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Chicago los Angeles London, England 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 








STEEL, Dec. 1; 385 tons to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; bids Oct. 28. 
No bids received on an additional 625 
tons. 

800 tons, Indiana-Michigan Electric Co.., 
Mishawaka, Ind. to Truscon Steel Co.., 
Youngstown, O. 


750 tons, Frances Cabrini Homes, Chi- 
eago, for Chicago Housing. Authority. 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; S. N. Nielson Co., Chicago, contrac- 
tor, bids Oct. 15. 

615 tons, assembling shop, Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Maryland, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, bauxite plant, Aluminum Co. 
of America, Alcoa, Ark., to Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, through Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

575 tons or more, for Anderson Ranch 
Dam, project, Idaho, by Reclamation 
Bureau, to Carnegie-Illinois Stee! 


Corp., low at $46,461. 
290 tons, three bridges, New London, 
Conn., state highway department, to 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
A. I. Savin Construction Co., contrac- 
tor. 

275 tons or more, Coulee dam, Washing- 
ton state, by Reclamation Bureau, tc 
Bethlehem Steel Co., low at $21,760. 

254 tons, Northern States Power Co., 
St. Paul; to Paper, Calmenson & Co., 
St. Paul; bids Nov. 26. 

150 tons, Wayne county, Mich., for 
Wayne County Road Commission, to 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
through Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
sown, O. 
100 tons, navy yard letting Nov. 25, 


Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 
1500 tons, Spokane street viaduct, Seattle, 
State project; bids to Olympia Dec. 23. 
1000 tons, army base requirements, New- 
foundland; bids Dec. 13. 


850 tons, road bridge 3, War Department, 
Arlington, Va.; bids Dec. 11. 

600 tons, Penway viaduct, Kansas City, 
Mo.; bids Nov. 18; project abandoned 
for present. 


460 tons, sewage treatment plant, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Thompson-Starrett Co., 
contractor. 

100 tons, shop building, Maryland Dry 
Docks Co., Baltimore, Kaufman Con- 
struction Co., Philadelphia, low on 
general contract; 350 tons of snapes 
also required. 

295 tons, seven pumping plants, U. S. En- 
gineer, Paducah, Ky.; bids Dec. 7. 
276 tons, building 87, packing plant, 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; bids 
Dec. 19; bids too high, job being re- 
duced in size to 175 tons and re- 

figured immediately. 

250 tons, laboratory, 
ards, Washington; 

231 tons, state highway 
Montgomey county, Ohio. 

200 tons, reservoir, ‘Indianapolis Water 
Co., Indianapolis; bids Dec. 12. 

200 tons, building, Iowa Packing Co.. 
Des Moines, Iowa; bids deferred from 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 12. 


Bureau of Stand- 
bids Dec. 23. 
project 253, 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 18.......... 13,244 
Week ended Dec. 6. ........... 2,562 
Week ended Nov. 29....... ; 10,069 
This week, 1940 5,261 
Weekly average, 1941. 13,931 
Weekly average, 1940. j 9,661 
Weekly average, Nov., “1941 saa 11,379 
Total to date, 1940............ 488,086 
Total to date, 1941............ 696,556 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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180 tons, state hospitai for insane, Man- 
itowoc, Wis., Maurice Schumacher, 
Minneapolis, low on general contract; 


bids Dec. 12; bids high, project in- 
definitely postponed. 
Unstated tonnage, housing project, 


Champaign, I1l., for Champaign Hous- 
ing Authority; bids Jan. 2. 

Unstated tonnage, housing project 14-4, 
LaSalle, Ill., for LaSalle Housing Au- 
thority; bids Jan. 2. 

Unstated tonnage, housing project, Ot- 
tawa, Ill., for LaSalle Housing Au- 
thority; bids Jan. 2. 

Unstated tonnage, housing project, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., for Morgan County Hous- 
ing Authority; bids Jan. 2. 

Unstated, paving project, Paine airfield, 
near Everett, Wash.; bids in to U. S. 
Engineer, Seattle. 

Unstated, three storage tanks, Pierce 
county, Washington; C. F. Davidson, 
Tacoma, low $48,600, to Defense Public 
Works. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 108 


Representatives of steel mills, 
foundries and scrap dealers met in 
Washington Thursday with Ross K. 
Whitman, chief of OPA steel sec- 
tion, to discuss general adjustments 
of the scrap schedule, It is under- 
stood certain recommendations 
were agreed on, which did not take 
up price changes but are in the 
nature of adjustments of the pres- 
ent schedule to take out certain 
inequalities. It is expected OPA 
will issue a statement early this 
week, 

Co-ordination of scrap and pig 
iron allocations will be undertaken 
by the raw materials section of the 
iron and steel division of OPM. 
The plan is to continue the present 
scrap organization and simply line 
up its work with that of the pig 
iron section, which has been suc- 
cessful in handling the pig iron 
situation efficiently. Scrap and pig 
iron being consumed by the same 
interests, it is deemed logical to 
combine allocations, needs for raw 
material being filled by consider- 
ing the combined total allowed each 
melter. Reports of requirements 
and inventories will continue to be 
filed as before, as a basis of allo- 
cation. Up to this time scrap allo- 
cation has been confined to scat- 
tered diversions to meet pressing 
need of some melter. 

A revised plan for price ceilings 
on scrap has been submitted to 
Washington, designed to simplify 
the schedule and remove many 
abuses. It suggests setting a single 
ceiling price f.o.b. shipping points 
on all material for open-hearth use 
and similar single-piece ceilings on 
material for blast furnaces, elec- 
tric furnaces and foundries. It is 
believed by its proponents that 
such a plan would remove upgrad- 
ing and eleminate much cross haul. 
ing now prevalent. 

It is understood an official pro- 
hibition against use of electric fur- 
nace grades in the open hearth 
may be issued soon to safeguard 
supplies for electric furnaces. 
Pennsylvania railroad closes Dec. 
15 on a scrap list totaling 7315 tons 
of which 2000 tons is No. 1 heavy 
melting steel. Frankford,  Pa., 
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arsenal takes bid Dec. 22 on salvage 
which includes 6000 gross tons of 
heavy melting steel and 175 tons 
gilded metal and steel turnings, 
mixed. 


Pig Iron 
Pig lron Prices, Page 106 

Larger pig iron production ap 
pears a certainty for December as 
new furnaces are put in blast. Na- 
tional Steel Corp. blew in its rebuilt 
and enlarged stack at its Great 
Lakes plant at Detroit Dec. 8, ahead 
of schedule. This has capacity of 
450,000 tons annually. This company 
has another stack at Weirton, W. 
Va., which add further tonnage. 
Work is well under way at Cleve- 
land on two 1275-ton furnaces for 





Republic Steel Corp. and at Brad 
dock, Pa., where two large units 
are being erected by Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corp. Rebuilding and re- 
lining are well advanced on about 
a dozen other stacks, though prob- 
ably none will be completed this 
month. 

Plan for co-operation in allocations 
of pig iron and scrap by the raw 
materials group of OPM is expected 
to ease the situation in both ma- 
terials, which are used largely by 
the same class of consumers. In 
general, allocation of pig iron dur- 
ing the months it has been in ef- 
fect has been; satisfactory and all 
defense demands have been met, 
though some melters without pre 
ferred status have been unable to 
obtain iron. Those in the latter class 
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.40-.50 CARBON OPEN HEARTH 


1. DUCTILITY 


A 1 Rd. Cold Drawn Bar will take a 
90° Bend Cold Without Fracturing, 
Splitting or Breaking. 
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5. HEAT TREATMENT 
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are obtaining some war work and 
will be able to continue operation. 

Stepping up of war requirements 
may not be reflected to a marked 
degree in pig iron allocations for 
January, in all probability it will 
be shown in allocations for Febru- 
ary. At the same time, however, 
it is considered likely that commer- 
cial melters will feel a squeeze next 
month because of possible allow- 
ance for increasing shortage of 
scrap as the winter, with adverse 
weather conditions, sets in. The 
belief is general that the moment 
snows and cold weather appear the 
scarcity of scrap will become acute, 
throwing a greater burden on sup- 
pliers of pig iron. 





Pacific Coast 


Seattle—Rolling mills are making 
every effort to clean up heavy de- 
fense project backlogs but new busi- 
ness continues to develop. Fabricat- 
ing shops are approaciing a posi- 
tion where further orders can be 
considered. 

Reports from British Columbia 
announce that Burrard Dry Dock 
Co., Vancouver, and Yarrows Ltd., 
Victoria, have been awarded con- 
tracts for 17 twin-screw steel cor- 
vettes, costing $25,000,000. Yarrows 
upon completing two large steel 
freighters will work exclusively on 
navy contracts. Associated Ship- 
builders, Seattle, has been awarded 
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hook blocks are available, is especially advan- 
tageous because: 

It is a simple, rugged design having few 
parts—maintenance expense is low. 

It is very easy for the crane operator to han- 
dle in picking up and discharging loads.” 

Blaw-Knox can meet your exacting require- 
ments in bucket design. Send us your specifi- 


cation without obligation. 


BLAW-KNOX ©!" 


VISION 





eight 230-foot steel mine sweepers, 
a $14,000,000 contract. This plant 
is now working on a contract for 
four steel seaplane tenders involv- 
ing $17,000,000. 

Unstated tonnages of shapes are 
involved in the Longview-Rainier 
transmission tower line for Bonne- 
ville Project and pattern’ shop, 
foundry and other buildings, Key- 
port torpedo station, bids to Puget 
Sound navy yard, Jan. 7. War de- 
partment has awarded Boeing Air- 
craft Co., Seattle, contracts for parts 
and engine cowl rings, $213,163 and 
$98,142, respectively. 

Several sizable contracts for cast 
iron pipe are pending, these includ- 
ing 1550 tons of 8 to 30-inch water 
pipe for the Airport Way improve- 
ment, Seattle, part of which may 
go to welded steel. At Fort Lewis 
a contract for 900 tons of 16-inch 
cast iron pine is still unawarded 
while Kelso, Wash., is awaiting pri- 
ority rating before awarding 8s00 
tons to Hugh G. Purcell, Seattle, 
low bidder. 

Reclamation Bureau will lower 
Coulee lake 13 feet within a month 
to permit removal of an abandoned 
railroad bridge on barges, the long- 
est span 253 feet. Structure, involv- 
ing 1150 tons of shapes and other 
metals, will be towed to Coulee dam 
for dismantling. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont. Canada is faced 
with shortage of steel in the com 
ing year to maintain its steadily ex- 
panding war program. There is 
little prospect of much improve- 
ment over the current domestic pro- 
duction rate unless additional! blast 
furnaces are built to supply larger 
quantities of pig iron, or more 
abundant supplies of scrap are 
found. With regard to pig iron or 
scrap there appears little prospect 
of any betterment, with the result 
that this country will have to look 
to the United States for its require- 
ments. With the United States now 
at war on her own behalf it is be- 
lieved in some quarters here that 
our steel imports from that coun- 
try may be curtailed, at any rate 
not increased. Should imports be 
reduced or merely maintained at 
their present level, Canada will be 
faced with the problem of finding 
new sources of supply and it may 
be necessarv to build blast furnaces 
and coke ovens. However, to com- 
plete such new installations would 
require six months to a year. 

About the only handicap to ex- 
tended operations at shipyards is 
lack of steel and it is hoped to ob- 
tain larger quantities from the 
United States. Canadian plate mills 
are maintaining capacity produc- 
tion with all output going directly 
into war materials production. Heavy 
orders are pending and while some 
of these will go to the Sydney, N. S.., 
mill, which will be in production 
early next year, it is estimated that 
about 100,000 tons will be required 
from the United States. For civil- 
ian needs no plate is available. 

Many inquiries are appearing for 
sheets, but except for government 
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~ Light Brass 
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approved orders, mills are not ac- 
cepting new business and non-war 
consumers are unable to obtain sup- 
plies. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Metal price control 
likely will be used to bring out all 
production of nonferrous metals 
possible to meet war demands. 
Leon Henderson, OPA administra- 
tor, has testified higher prices for 
scrap and secondary lead and zinc 
may be necessary. Anaconda, 
Phelps Dodge and other companies 
have stepped up operations to a 7- 
day work week basis. 

Copper—High-cost producers may 
be paid up to 18.00c a pound to 
increase output. Three _ high-cost 
Michigan producers are being paid 
15.00c. Refined output eased to 84,- 
020 tons in November from 86,617 
in October while shipments __in- 
creased to 123,168 tons from 121,- 
313, including foreign copper re- 
leased by Metals Reserve Co. Pro- 
ducers’ stocks rose to 72,352 tons 
from 67,260. 


Lead—An advance in price may 
be made following the meeting in 
Washington Dec. 15 since the pres- 
ent price is not bringing out 
enough ore to allow smelters to 
operate at capacity. 


Zinc —Smelters are producing 
about 76,000 tons. of virgin and 
300 tons of secondary metal per 
month. Expansion programs now 
underway will lift output to 84,000 
tons per month. 

Tin—The equivalent Far Eastern 
price, based on 10 per cent war 
risk insurance rate, was _ 53.50c, 
New York on Friday against the 
OPA maximum of 52.00c. Reserve 
total 116,000 tons, or _ sufficient 
for several months’ requirements. 
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F) 2 In our 81 years of supplying bearing 
metals to the railroads, power plants, 


industrial plants and manufacturers 























of America, we have never used, and 3 
will not use, one pound of reclaimed 
or scrap metal of any kind. Three of 
the largest corporations in the U.S 
have been our customers continuously 
for more than 60 years, many for 
more than 40, and nearly 1000 for 
more than 20 years. To these, and 
all our other customers, we take this 
opportunity to express our thanks for 
their patronage, and our appreciation 
for their trust in our ability to produce, 
and keep on producing, the finest bear- 
ing metals that ingenuity and skill 


can devise. 


AN Celina Mfg, € Ca 
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December, January Auto 
Quotas Cut Further 


WASHINGTON 
@ Passenger car and light truck pro- 
duction quotas for December will 
be cut 25 per cent and those for 
January 50 per cent, Leon Hender- 
son, Director of the Division of 
Civilian Supply, said last week. 
This month’s curtailment will take 
effect Dec. 15. This means a reduc- 
tion of 51,212 cars from the quota of 
204,848 cars fixed for the entire 
month. In January, 102,424 cars will 
be cut from the quota of 204,848. 
Passenger car output in December, 


FASTER 
PRODUCTION 


THROUGH POSITIVE 
HYDRAULIC CONTROL! 


Typical Blooming Mill installation 
showing 4’ Homestead Protected 
Seat Operating Valves with Pilot 
Valves in pulpit. Also Homestead 
quarter-turn valves as shut-offs. 
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with Homestead Hydraulic Operating Valves 


Instant, positive, unfailing re- 
sponse of hydraulically controlled 
mechanism is vital to FAST produc- 
tion. That kind of response, hour 
after hour, day after day, for 
months on end, is assured when 
you use Homestead Hydraulic 
Operating Valves. For Homesteads 
never permit production Jag or 
slow-down. Their exclusive Pro- 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. COMPANY 


Coraopolis, Pa. 


P. O. Box 22 





1940, was 396,823, and in January, 
this year, it was 418,350. 

Light truck (less than 1% tons) 
production beginning Dec. 15 will be 
cut by 6042 trucks from the quota of 
24,169 established for the month, 
and output in January will be re- 
duced by 12,084. 


Use of Iridium Prohibited 
In Jewelry Manufacture 


Use of iridium and alloys in man- 
ufacture of jewelry has been pro- 
hibited under conservation order M- 
49 issued last week to conserve met- 
als for military use. These are 
used principally in the manufacture 
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tected Seat feature stops fluid flow 
before the seat and disk make con- 
tact—prevents wire drawing and 
assures continuous service for as 
long as 12 to 18 months without 
even the re- 
placement of 
a small fibre 
disk. Inves- 
tigate now! 


Send for Valve Reference 

Book No. 38 and for specia! 

low prices on your quantity 
vaive needs 











of hardened platinum magneto 
points for aircraft and in control 
instruments for tanks and other 


motorized equipment. Substitute 
use of ruthenium was recommended 
for jewelry manufacture. 


Production of Washers, Ironers 
Further Curtailed by OPM 


Further curtailment in produc- 
tion of washing machines and iron- 
ers was ordered last Friday for Feb- 
ruary by the Priorities Division, 
ranging from 40 per cent for largest 
manufacturers to 5 per cent for 
smallest below monthly average 
factory sales in year ended June 30. 
Previous reduction was 20 per cent 
for largest manufacturers under 
five-month production, August-De- 
cember, with none for small opera- 
tors. 


Manufacturers of Industrial 
Explosives Get A-8 Rating 


Priority rating A-8 last Friday 
was extended to manufacturers of 
industrial explosives in acquiring 
materials for both production and 
packaging. Industrial explosives 
defined in order include liquid nitro- 
glycerine, all dynamite, all black 
powder, all blasting accessories in- 
cluding machines and other equip- 
ment, and blasting gelatin. 


Retail Consumers Required To 
Furnish Priority Certificates 


Priorities Division last week point- 
ed out that retail consumers are 
now required to furnish preference 
rating certificates when placing 
normal orders for such items as 
farm machinery, spare parts for 
private automobiles, trucks and 
hand tools and similar metal prod- 
ucts, following complaints that 
dealers in these metal goods have 
misunderstood such restrictions. 


Additional Storage Space 
Located Through OPM Survey 


Additional storage facilities have 
been located through country-wide 
survey of public warehouses just 
completed by OPM. Facilities will 
be made available for defense use. 
Copies of survey are obtainable 
from the office of the Warehouse 
Consultant, room 1244, Federal Re- 
serve building, Washington. 


Control Over Scrap Lead 
Prices To Be Established 


Action to establish control over 
the prices of scrap and secondary 
lead will be taken soon by OPA. 

About 90 secondary lead smelters 
and scrap dealers have been invited 
to meet with OPA officials in Wash- 
ington Dec. 15, to discuss the price 
situation. 
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Budd Says Railroads 
Ready for War Needs 


CHICAGO 
@ American railroads stand pre- 
pared to meet whatever demands 
the war may impose upon them, 
Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad, and 
member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on National Defense, declared 
at a meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors 
here last week. “Since Nov. 1 it 
could be said that transportation 
facilities are adequate,” he stated. 

Starting with the fall of 1939, 
when carriers were caught un- 
awares, they have passed through 
three peak periods satisfactorily 
and have been able to haul raw 
materials in excess of the coun- 
try’s ability to consume or utilize 
them. Transportation must be 
considered part of our production 
facilities. 

The most important contingency 
at present is the regulation of 
traffic to ports for foreign ship- 
ment, he continued. In the last 
war, a jam was caused by too 
many priorities being granted to 
too many shippers. This time, em- 
bargoes rather than priorities will 
be used, in other words, prohibi- 
tions against certain shipments will 
be put into effect. 

Mr. Budd said the railroads would 
like to relay about 1,500,000 tons 
of rails in 1942. In the best year 
recently, only about 740,000 tons 
was laid down. Whether this 
ambitious program can be carried 
out will depend upon whether steel 
is available. 


Steel Corp. Shipments 
Set November Record 


@ Shipments of finished steel by 
the United States Steel Corp. in No- 
vember, 1,624,186 net tons, was a 
record for that month, but fell 227,- 
093 tons short of 1,851,279 tons in 
October. Shipments for 11 months 
established a new record at 18,612,- 
901 tons, compared with 13,431,487 
tons in the corresponding months in 
1940. 
(Inter-company shipments not included) 
Net Tons 
1941 1940 1939 1938 


Jan. 1,682,454 1,145,592 870,866 570,264 
Feb. 1,548,451 1,009,256 747,427 522,395 
March 1.790.366 845,108 627,047 
April 1,687,674 771,752 550,551 
May  1,745.295 1,084,057 795,689 509,811 
June 1,668,637 1,209,684 807,562 524,994 
July 1,666,667 1,296.887 745,364 484,611 
Aug. 1,753,665 1,455,604 885,636 615,521 
Sept. 1,664,227 1,392,838 1,086,683 635,645 
Oct. 1,851,279 1,572,408 1,345,855 730,312 
Nov. 1,624,186 1,425,352 1,406,205 749,328 








Dec. 1,544,623 1,443,969 765,868 
Total, by 

Mos. ......... 14,976,110 11,752,116 7,286,347 
Adjust- 

Se eae 37,639 *44,865 129,159 
Total ......... 15,013,749 11,707,251 7,315,506 





tIncrease. *Decrease. 
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Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 107 


London—(By Cable)—Steelworks 
in Great Britain operating on war 
contracts are fully occupied and 
many will work without stopping 
through Christmas Day. December 
output is fully covered. The situa- 
tion in iron ore is satisfactory, home 
output is increasing and foreign 
shipments are arriving. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 107 


Lake Superior iron ore moved 


during the 1941 season totaled 80,- 
116,360 gross tons, which was 16,- 








403,379 tons, 25.75 per cent, greater 
than 63,712,982 tons brought down 
in 1940, the Lake Superior [Iron 
Ore Association reports. The sea- 
son’s tonnage was 14,911,760 tons 
greater than the previous high rec- 
ord of 65,204,600 tons, made in 
1929. The largest tonnage before 
1929 was 64,734,198 tons carried in 
1916. Office of Production Manage- 
ment last spring set a goal of 74,- 
600,600 tons. 

Of the 1941 tonnage 79,654,785 
tons, 99.42 per cent, was from 
United States ports, the remainder 
being from Michipicoten, a Cana- 
dian port on the Algoma Central 
railroad. 

Three of the six American load- 
ing ports made new all-time rec- 






ords and the Canadian port also Wis., loaded 27,745,737 tons, com- 
exceeded previous shipments. Mar- pared with its previous record of 
quette, Mich., with 5,658,672 tons 22,222,000 tons in 1937. Two Har- 
slightly exceeded its 1940 new rec- bors, Minn., loaded 15,011,066 tons, 
ord of 5,486,289 tons. Superior, compared with its previous top 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Movement 
Pet. Pet. 
Dec. Dec. Season of Season of 
Port Dock 1941 1940 1941 Total 1940 Total 
Escanaba, C. & N. W 4,513,079 5.63 3,423,334 5.37 
Marquette, D. S. S. & A. 860,674 1.07 642,837 1.01 
Marquette, L. S. & I. 52,145 8,685 4,797,998 5.99 4,843,452 7.60 
Ashland, C. & N. W 8,294 4,294,590 5.36 4,110,393 6.45 
Ashland, Soo Line aa 1,932,860 2.41 1,857,821 2.92 
Superior, Great Northern 179,524 25,484,085 31.81 19,459,831 30.54 
Superior, Soo Line 1,032,324 1.29 842,121 1.32 
Superior, Northern Pacific - . 1,229,328 1.53 1,200,131 1.88 
Duluth, D. M. & I. R. 383,350 . 20,498,781 25.59 16,267,848 25.54 
Two Harbors, D.M. & 1. R 199,685 15,011,066 18.74 10,705,000 16.80 
U. S. Ports, Total 822,998 8,685 79,654,785 99.42 63,352,768 99.43 
Michipicoten, Algoma Central 12,083 5,862 461,575 58 360,214 mt 
GRAND TOTAL 835,081 14,547 80,116,360 100.00 63,712,982 100.00 
Increase from Year Ago 820,534 16,403,378 25.75% 
Totals for Past Nine Years 
1940 63,712,982 1937 62,598,836 1934.... 22,249,600 
1939 45,073,052 1936 44,822,023 1933. . 21,623,898 
19,263,011 1935 28,362,368 1932 3,567,985 
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Electrades and General Wire 


Shaped Wire—In such shapes as tri- 
angle, keystone, oval, hexagon, octagon, 
channel, square, half-round, etc. Widths 


PAGE HI-TENSILE "F” 
High speed welding, a 
shield-arc type elec- 
trode for vertical, hori- 
zontal or overhead. 


up to 34”. Areas up to .250 square ‘ 
inches. 
” ; PAGE HI-TENSILE "C”’ 
General Wire—Spring Wire. Bond A shield-arc type elec- 
. . 4 trode for maximum 
Wire. Telephone Wire Wire of swan, ueaion 


analysis, diameter and shape to fit your 


exact needs. 


Welding Wire—Bare or coated. Equal 
For welding 


Ask your local Page 


to the metal you weld. 
in any position. 
Distributor. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


and uniformity—verti- 
cal, horizontal or over- 
head welding. 


PAGE-ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS 


Shield-arc type elec- 
trodes from which you 
can select one that will 
give you weld metal in 
welds that equals the 
stainless vou weld. 





In Business for Your Safety 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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record of 10,736,000 tons in 1916. 
Other ports failed to exceed former 
records. 

December shipments totaled 835.,- 
081 tons, compared with 14,547 tons 
in December, 1940. The last ship 
carrying ore was the BETLEHEM 
of Bethlehem Transportation Co., 
which left Duluth Dec. 8. 

President Roosevelt last week an- 
nounced he had _ been’ informed 
there is a total stock pile of iron 
ore 2,000,000 tons larger than last 
year. He said also that he has in- 
formation to the effect that with 
the new ore carriers all ore needed 
can be brought down the lakes dur- 
ing the 1942 season. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 106 


The leading preducer of ferroal- 
loys has reaffirmed prices for first 
quarter and other interests are ex- 
pected to concur. Maintenance of 
$120 on ferromanganese is contrary 
to expectations of many who 
thought the advanced cost of man- 
ganese ore would be reflected in 
higher alloy prices. Ore prices are 
substantially higher than 18 months 
ago, when the $120 price became 
effective. Ferromanganese has ad- 
vanced $40 a gross ton since just 
before the start of war in Europe 
in September, 1939, but is still far 
below the peak in World War No. 1. 


In 1917 ferromanganese reached 
$400 per ton before receding to $250 
where it was stabilized through 


most of 1918. 


September Steel Imports 
Gain; Scrap Falls Off 


@ September imports of steel and 
iron products, excluding scrap, to- 
taled 4230 gross tons, valued at 
$524,510, compared with 1975 tons, 
valued at $462,232, in August, and 
2542 tons, valued at $160,988, in 
September, 1940, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Cumu- 


. FOREIGN TRADE IN IRON AND 
STEEL, INCLUDING SCRAP 


Gross Tons 











1941 1940 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan. 698,853 423 583,521 8,274 
Feb. 600,240 796 671,301 6,740 
Mar. 567,227 6,273 663,980 5,096 
April 635,809 4,286 612,906 6,674 
May 472,734 5,633 783,964 7,759 
June 457,685 10,190 936,047 5,505 
July 537,921 11,049 1,034,938 3,542 
Aug. 697,732 18,380 1,402,075 2,105 
Sept. 706,580 8,489 1,221,052 2,598 
RES tc atta cats. ae 3,966 
Nov. ‘aaa 788,176 980 
Dec. 805,158 4,064 
Tot. ; Cane ..«... 10,608,628 57,303 


lative imports for nine months were 
18,544 tons, valued at $2,954,094, 
against 46,809 tons, valued at $5,- 
528,578, in the corresponding period 
last year. 

Ferromanganese’- provided’ the 
largest tonnage in September, 2532 
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tons, 9f which 2001 tons came from 
the United Kingdom and 531 tons 
from Canada. Steel ingots and 
blooms totaled 877 tons, all from 
Canada, and rails and track mate- 
rial 365 tons, of which 300 tons 
were from Canada and five tons 
from Mexico. Canada supplied 2098 
tons and the United Kingdom 2081 
tons of the September imports. 
Norway, Sweden and Mexico also 
contributed some tonnage. 

Steel and iron scrap_ imports 
dropped sharply to 4259 tons from 
the August total of 16,405 tons. 
Canada furnished 3161 tons and 
Cuba 1084 tons, with small lots 
from Mexico and Ecuador. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS FOR CONSUMP- 
TION OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Jan 
Sept. through 
Articles 1941 1940 1941 
Pig iron : 1,830 
Sponge iron ee : ‘ 23 
Ferromanganese! 2,532 ; 2,928 
Spiegeleisen ; bo 5 25 2,946 
Ferrochrome? .... 1 : 76 
Ferrosilicon® 242 1ST 2,372 
Other ferroalloys* - 1 ‘ 2 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc. 877 ; 938 
Billets, solid or hollow % : 56 
Concrete reinforce. bars ; : 2 
Hollow bar, drill steel... 43 1 203 
Bars, solid or hollow. . 64 11 361 
Iron slabs epee F , ; 
Iron bars . F : : 15 
Wire rods Sn f 37 105 
Boiler and other plate (in- 
cluding skelp) 1 5) 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate 2 2 47 
Die blocks or blanks, etc. p : li 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin and 
oe) |) rr 26 11 95 
Structural shapes. 16 77 
Sashes and frames 19 211 
SG Si Bocce kaos : : ‘ 
Rails and track material. 305 1 4,419 
Cast iron pipe, fittings é : ~ 
Malleable iron pipe fittings , 27 
Welded pipe F a > 
Other pipe ..... 13 336 761 
Cotton ties ..... ‘ ; F ; , 
Other hoops and bands... : 2 
Barbed wire ~ : ‘ : 
Round iron, steel wire 1 34 30 
Teleg., telephone wire ‘ : ; 
Flat wire, steel strips 43 47 2,215 
Wire rope and strand 2 4 94 
Other wire Paee 1 
Rails, tacks, and staples 1 1 24 
Bolts, nuts, and rivets 3 1 30 
Horse and mule shoes ‘ ' 
Castings and forgings 29 35 252 
Total 4,230 2,542 18,544 
Iron and steel scrap 4,259 56 46,975 


2,598 65,519 


w 
ES 
2 


GRAND TOTAL 


1 Manganese content 
2 Chrome content. 

* Silicon content. 

4 Alloy content. 


ORIGIN OF SEPTEMBER IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Man- Ferro- 


Iron ganese man- 
ore ore gZanese 
United Kingdom 50 See 2,001 
Canada 45,672 ; 531 
Mexico 488 : 
Cuba . 15,908 13,604 
Chile ; 121,800 911 
Brazil ? 9,700 20,497 
Newfoundland 12, 366 : 
Pritish India ‘ie 9,642 
Philippine Islands... asians 1,051 
South Africa : 12,503 
Total 205, 984 58,208 2,532 
Sheets, Struc- 
skelp and tural Steel 
sawplate steel bars 
Canada, ‘ie 2 16 63 
United‘ Kingdom .... ’ ‘ 1 
Total Pe 2 16 64 
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Wing Tips 
(Concluded from Page 41) 

head camshaft driven through a 
tower shaft and bevel gears at the 
rear. Pistons are aluminum perma- 
nent mold castings, each with three 
compression and two oil scraper 
rings. Pendulum-type dynamic vi- 
bration dampener is mounted at the 
rear end of the crankshaft which is 
hollow throughout its central axis, 
aluminum plugs being inserted at 
each crank to retain pressure lubri- 
cation. 


The engine comprises approxi- 


mately 7000 parts of 700 separate 
types, most of them machined to ex- 


ceptionally close tolerances — plus 
three or four ten thousandths and 
minus nothing, for example—and, 
in the case of steel, machined and 
ground over the entire surface in- 
stead of just on working surfaces. 
About half the weight of the engine 
is accounted for by alloy steel parts, 
the balance nonferrous material 
600 pounds of aluminum castings 
and forgings, and 150 pounds of 
magnesium castings. 

Some steel parts are supplied by 
the Cadillac Motor Car Division of 
General Motors in Detroit; others 
are machined at Allison from semi- 
finished material purchased 

(To be concluded) 





ee does experience count more 

than in the tool room where the dies, 
form tools and other precision tools are 
developed for use in the production de- 
partment. Ahlberg craftsmen must be able 
to look back to experience which has 
shown what can’t be done. And they must 
also be alert to look ahead, eager to find 


the new way to do a job better. 








That is why Ahlberg’s tool makers constantly look both ways. 


They have a rich accumulation of a third of a century's experience 


in the problems of precision bearing manufacture. 


But their tools 


and equipment and their methods are as up to the minute as your 


evening paper. 
an old machine in the plant. 


From drafting board to Magnaflux test there isn’t 


AHLBERG BEARING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


3015 WEST 47th ST. CHICAGO ILL. 


Ahlberg 
BALL BEARINGS 





CJB 





(CJB) Master Ball Bearings 
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Construction - Enterprise 


Ohio 
BERGHOLZ, O.—Village, S. G. Carson, 
mayor, will take bids soon for erection 


of waterworks treatment plant. Carl 
Simon & Associates, Evans-Central build 
ing, Van Wert, O., consulting engineers. 

CLEVELAND 


Gent Machine Co., 5810 





Doubl 
andy 





Richmond road, Arthur Gent, president, is 
building a $5000 addition to its machine 
shop. 


CLEVELAND—Apex 
Co., Edward L. Frantz, president, 1070 
East 152nd street, is building $17,000 
addition to plant to handle some of the 
operations in fulfillment of gun mount 


Electrical Mfg. 





activities . . 





@ Opening through its own passageway directly into Grand 
Central Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt offers you perfect 
convenience on your arrival in New York . . . And because 
of its location at the heart of Manhattan’s great mid-town 
section, it affords the same kind of convenience for all outside 
. Doubly handy and doubly enjoyable . . . 
outside rooms with bath from $4.50. 


GUY LOMBARDO AND His 
ROYAL CANADIANS IN THE GRILL 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 





Large 
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contract. Part of work will be carried 
out by Holland-Rieger Corp., Sandusky, 
O., E. C. Buchanan, general manager, 
subsidiary of Apex, necessitating retool- 
ing at that plant. 


CLEVELAND—United States Steel & 
Wire Spring Co., 7800 Finney avenue, 
will expand facilities. Site adjoining pres- 
ent plant has been purchased. Charles 
Schultz is president. 


CLEVELAND—Foundry Equipment Co., 
1831 Columbus road, will soon start con- 





Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 113 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 114 in this issue. 





struction of an addition to its plant, 


Charles A. Barnett is president. 


CLEVELAND — Cleveland Welding Co., 
West 117th street and Berea road, H. W. 
Kranz, president, will build a $10,000 fac- 
tory addition. 


MORROW, O.—Village, Kenneth Wil- 
liams, clerk, will soon take bids on wa- 
terworks system, including pump house, 
40-foot elevated steel tank, 100,000-gal- 
lon capacity. Estimated cost $60,000. 
Carl Simon & Associates, Evans-Central 
building, Van Wert, O., consulting en- 
gineers. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co. plans erection of $500,- 
000 additicn to its plant here, 85 x 275 


feet. 
Connecticut 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Whitney Chain & 
Mfg. Co. has let general contract to 


Bartlett-Brainard Co. for two-story addi- 
tion. Cost over $65,000 with equipment. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Acme _§ Electric 
Plating Co. is building one-story addi- 
tion, 40 x 125 feet, costing about $445,000, 
with equipment, 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Scovill Mfg. Co 
is erecting a one-story, 44 x 182-foot 
factory addition. Estimated cost $40,000 


WEST HARTFORD, CONN. — Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. is installing additional 
equipment for preduction of tools for 
government, Cost over $75,000. 


WEST HARTFORD, CONN. Holo 
Krome Screw Corp. has awarded contract 
to R. G. Bent Co., 93 Edward street, Hart- 
ford, for erection of one-story 45 x 130- 
foot factory addition. Cost $40,000, 


Maine 

PORTLAND, ME. Southworth Ma- 
chine Co. is rebuilding burned plant 
Loss estimated close to $400,000, with 


machinery. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—General Alloys Co. is build- 
ing plant for manufacture of aircraft 
equipment. Defense Plant Corp. will 
finance. Cost estimated over $90,000, in- 
cluding machinery and equipment. 

BOSTON—Wrentham Products Co. wil! 
spend approximately $442,258 to build 
plant for manufacture of airplane parts 

CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. — 
Arms Co. is erecting a one-story 
tion, to cost about $50,000, with 
ment. 

LYNN, MASS.—General Electric Co. is 
building a one-story addition, 61 x 198 


Stevens 
addi- 
equip- 


feet, to cost over $65,000, with equip- 
ment. 
PALMER, MASS.—Wickwire Spencer 


Steel Co. is constructing a 104 x 150-foot 
plant for manufacture of submarine 
torpedo nets. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.—General Electric 
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HYDRAULIC 
EQUIPMENT 















































































































5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. al 
Scaue Sani dition. 106 <a ng ERE are the principal types of hy- 
draulic equipment and machinery 
designed and built by the Elmes organ- 
ization . . . founded in 1851. Since the 
list is far from complete, you are in- 
vited to submit inquiries for similar 
products, as well as those mentioned. 
Accumulators, Presses: 
Gravity Type Forming 
Accumulators, Hobbing 
Compressed Air Hot and Cold 
Alleviators, Molding 
hock Indenting 
Bulldozers Insulation 
Fittings, Material 
High Pressure Laboratory 
Jacks, Hydraulic toad 
PIPE & TUBE PRODUCTS INC Joc, Hyapeul Land 
. — Hydraulic Seretahine 
. c ‘ 
Sales Office “ Jersey City, N. J. Machinery Linseed 
Mixers, Dough Locomotive 
Oil, Hydraulic Crankpin 
Packings, Macaroni 
ee 4 Hydraulic Metal Drawing 
heer Wood Mica 
TOeeEss. Nosing 
Roles) (oh aas 3 CRAN ES Abrasive Wheel Paste Goods 
GASOLINE — DIESEL — ELECTRIC Arbor Portable 
Se Automobile Powd 
OR rm, = Bod ° er 
= 7 ining Pulling 
Baling for Wool . . 
'. Silver Refiners 
Banding Shel 
‘ ell 
Belting Soild 
(Leather) eenecar 
Belting Starch . 
Fi (Abrasive) Steel Forming 
The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.°¥Sxie*: Bonding — 
Briquette Tire 
Broaching hen vel ; 
Carbon Slug ulcanizing 
The Manufacture of Steel Sheets Molding Wheel 
By Edward S. Lawrence _.,. Pumas: . 
This book describes the principal steps involved in the — _ Hand, Belt 
ous manufacture of steel sheets rg me Motor or Chain 
ie Sinking : 
116 A Price, Postpaid $4.50 in U. S. and Canad« Drawing sein Bowe 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY ori “ag Malt or other 
Book Department Siendies: Liquids 
epartmen raphite, ; 
1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, 0. 517-5. Lead, Carbon Pump Repairs 
and Golder yee Rods 
—= : an ars 
Flanging (Patented for 
Forcing Veneers) 
Forging Valves, Hydraulic 


Rotary Type 


CUTTING - OFF 
MACHINES 


for Rounds 
1" to 24" Dia. 


TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. CO. 
15 Thomson Ave. Pittsburgh Dist. McKees Rocks, Pa. 
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NEW PICTORIAL CATALOG READY 


Write for a copy of the new 
Elmes Pictorial Catalog. It’s 
refreshingly different. Name 
products which interest you. 


CHARLES F. ELMES ENGINEERING WORKS 
243 North Morgan Street © Chicago, lilinois 


Also Manufactured in Canada 
WILLIAMS & WILSON, LTD., Distributors 


SELMES 















HERE'S A 


ROUGH TOUGH 


“BISCO 


TOOL STEEL 
TUBING! 


@ Five sections of 7'' BISCO Tool 
Steel Tubing are used in this gang 
press to stamp out sandpaper discs. 
Day after day, millions of needle- 
sharp cutting edges in the abrasive 
material tear at the die surfaces. 
Yet 128,000 discs were stamped in 
one setting. Each die stamped out 
25,000 abrasive discs without being 
taken out for sharpening! This 
figure doubles all previous records 
of any other die steel. 

No time, labor or money 
wasted in costly boring operations 
to'make these dies. BISCO Tool 
Steel Tubing was simply cut to 
specifications out of stock carried 
in our warehouse. Exact in size, 
the dies were ready for use upon 
delivery. 


was 


e 
Also stocked for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: 
Finished Bars 
Alloy Steels 
Aircraft Steels 
in all S. A. E. grades 


Free Catalog on Request 





$43 East 67th St. - Cleveland, Ohio - HEnderson 0995 
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Co. plans to build a $1,000,000 plant here 
for manufacture of synthetic phenol. 


WORCESTER, MASS. — Massachusetts 
Steel Treating Corp., 118 Harding street, 
plans one-story 60 x 96-foot factory, for 
which contract has been awarded to 
Worcester Stone Co. Inc., 21 Adams street. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—American Steel 
& Wire Co. will build a one-story ma- 
chine shop addition. Estimated cost 
$40,000. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Rice-Barton 
Corp. will spend approximately $42,000 
for one-story 50 x 160-foot foundry build- 


ing, and one-story, 16 x 28-foot core 

oven, 

New Hampshire ° 
CLAREMONT, N. H.—Scott Williams 


Inc. is building a factory for manufac- 
ture of aircraft equipment. Estimated 
cost over $800,000. Defense Plant Corp. 
will finance. 


Rhode Island 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—Rothwell-Smith 
Brass Foundry plans one-story foundry, 
80 x 100 feet, to cost about $45,000, with 
equipment. 


New York 


BUFFALO—Chevrolet Buffalo division, 
General Motors Corp., 1001 East Delevan 
avenue, has let contract for addition to 
aviation engine plant 2 to John W. Cow- 
per Co., 775 Main street. Cost $50,000. 


NEW YORK—Steel Processing Corp. 
has been incorporated with 500 shares 
of preferred and 100 shares of common 
no par value. Appel & Tannenbaum, 342 
Madison avenue, correspondent. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.— Nationa! 
Carbon Co. Inc., Hyde Park boulevard, 
will soon let contract for 59 x 117-foot 
and 45 x 113-foot plant addition. Cost 
$40,000. 


New Jersey 


BAYONNE, N, J.—Western Electric Co., 
Kearny, N. J., has awarded contract to 
Hugh Montague & Son Inc., 880 Bergen 
avenue, Jersey City, for altering and re- 
pairing its factory. C. T. Siebs, 100 Cen- 
tral avenue, Kearny, engineer. 


BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Mack Mfg. Co., 
97 Jersey street, will soon let contract 
for one-story steel tank transmission 
manufacturing building. Cost over $40,- 
000. Lockwood Greene Inc., 10 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, architect. 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J.—Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., 80 Park place, 
Newark, N. J., will soon let contract for 
altering and repairing electrical substa- 
tion, estimated to cost over $40,000. 


KEARNY, N. J.—Acme Tool & Ma- 
chine Co., 576 Davis avenue, will soon 
let contract for one-story, 100 x 100-foot 
machine shop addition. R. B. Flatt, Sv 
Broad street, Bloomfield, N. J., archi- 
tect. 


RIDGEFIELD, N. J.—Superior Markinz 
Machine Co., 45 Lispenard street, New 
York, will erect one-story 80 x 105-fvol 
steel factory, and has let contract to 
Interstate Construction Co., 418 Fifteenth 
avenue, Paterson, N. J. Cost over $40,000. 


Pennsylvania 


FOSTER BROOK, BRADFORD, PA. 
Case Cutlery Co. will build one-story cut- 
lery manufacturing plant addition, and 
has let contract to Benz Engineering Co., 
29 Main street, Salamanca, N. Y. Esti- 
mated cost $40,000, with equipment. 
T. H. Hendryx, 165 Interstate parkway, 
Bradford, architect. 

GENEVA, PA.—War Department plans 
erection of TNT plant near here; cost 
of which is estimated at $40,000,000. 


Frasier-Brace Engineering Corp., New 
York, engineer, is establishing local of- 
flee at Meadville, Pa., under R. B. Nor- 
ris, superintendent. 


HOMESTEAD, PA. — Thomas Piatt, 
architect, 828 East Eleventh street, 
Homestead, has been selected to prepare 
plans for a manufacturing plant by John 
yedris & Sons Co. 


LATROBE, PA.—Prack & Prack, archi- 
tects, 517 Martin building, Pittsburgh, 
will soon let general contract for addi- 
tion to forge shop No. 2, covered whart 
for craneway and open craneway, for 
American Locomotive Co. C. Davies, Lat- 
robe, is in charge. (Noted Nov. 24). 

PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad Co., N. W. M. McCallum, chief 
engineer, will soon let general contract 
for one-story 200 x 400-foot steel ware- 
house. Cost $150,000. 

PITTSBURGH—Blaw-Knox Co. has pre- 


BASIC ELECTRIC STEEL 


FORGINGS 





N.F.& O. Basic Electric Steel produced under 
rigid metallurgical control is an important 
quality factor in the ultimate forged product 


BASIC ELECTRIC 
STEEL 


Carbon, Alloy, Corrosion 
Resistant and Special 
Steels Smooth Forged, 
Hollow Bored, Rough or 
Finished Machined, Heat 
Treated to Specifications 
...Forging Quality Ingots, 
Pressed or Hammered 


Billets. 
Die Blocks & Piston Rods 


NATIONAL FORGE AND 
ORDNANCE COMPANY 


IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNA. 
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AS ANY OTHER METHOD! 
The JETAL Process BLACKens IRON and STEEL 


PATENTED 


JETAL meets all specifications for a black oxide 
Tenfold increases 

o7 
100% 


coating and speeds production. 


and more are frequent: Increases of are 


guaranteed. 


JETAL has 250% more abrasion and wear re- 


sistance than any black finish on the market. 


JETAL with Jetoil, withstands 50 hours. salt 


spray test. 


JETAL offers 30% or more saving in price and 


treatment time. 


JETAL is the only method that offers these 


features. It is the original, patented blackening 
process and 
staff. 


is backed by an extensive research 


Immediate delivery in any quantity. Samples 
and consultation service without obligation. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL COMPANY 








PROVIDENGE, mf ran, wiLhAasns see 
WILLIAMS Zacks 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 


and skull cracker pit service. 
All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 





IRON GRIT 


Taken Out of Coolant 
and Lube Oil Systems 


Abrasive fine iron and steel particles (even as small 
as one micron) are removed from circulating lubri- 
cating oil systems of machine tools, Diesel engines, 
aircraft run-in stands, etc., and coolant systems of 
drilling, boring, broach-rifling, grinding, honing and 
small screw machines by the powerfully magnetized 


patented screens of the ERANT 


Permanent Magnet 


FERROFILTER 


“Tt is the only type of filter we have 

found that will eliminate the fine 

metal deposits.” 
—De LAVAL STEAM 





TURBINE Co 
“The amount of ferrous materials 
removed from the lubricating oils 
was astonishing.” 

—GENERAL Morors Corp. 
“The FerroFilters pick up a sur- 
rising amount of magnetic material.’—CoopeR-BESSEMER Corp. 

g 


S. G. FRANTZ CO., INC., Enginezrs - 221-5 Centre St., New York 


CCL E 


QUALITY GEARS 


For nearly half a century SIMONDS has been 
the word for Quality Gears. SIMONDS Gears 
are of all types; cast and forged—steel, gray 
iron, bronze, aluminum; also silent steel, raw- 
hide and bakelite. Write for complete infor- 
mation. Also Ramsey Silent Chain Drives and 
Couplings. 























THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. . 
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Avertise oe even 


Equipment”’ section is the weekly meeting place for 
buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 


and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 


Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 


The ‘‘Used and Rebuilt 
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liminary plans for factory building at 
Sixty-second and Butler streets, to cost 
approximately $350,000, and to be fi- 
nanced by Defense Plant Corp. Hunting, 
Davis & Dunnels, Century building, 
Pittsburgh, architects. 


PITTSBURGH—Hubbard & Co., J. N. 
Hubbard, chairman of the board, 6301 
3utler street, has let contract for one- 
story boiler house to Rust Engineering 
Co., Clark building, cost of which is es- 
timated at $50,000 


Michigan 


CADILLAC, MICH.—Malcomson, Calder 
& Hammond Inc., Detroit, architects, are 








more hours between grindings. Exact metallurgical speci- 
fications and electrically controlled furnaces give uni- 
form hardness and temper to each knife. 
act dimensions, obtained by the latest grinding equip- 
ment, give smoother trims. For the knives with the 
longer lives that give better results at lower costs, specify 


O. K. SLITTERS. 


He OHIO KNIFE & 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF KNIVES 


YES SIR! We get 
smooth trims and 


long runs with 
O.K. SLITTERS 


©. K. SLITTERS give smoother, 


more efficient, longer runs with 


Uniformly ex- 





preparing sketches for a factory build- 


ing here. 


COLDWATER, MICH.—-Michigan Foun- 
dry Co. is erecting an addition which 
will enable the company to increase pro- 


duction about 25 per cent. 


DETROIT—Arrow Tool & Reamer Co. 
will erect a plant on Eight Mile road. 


Paul R. Sewell, Detroit, architect. 


DETROIT—Gorham Tool Co. will erect 
a foundry addition at its factory 


Woodrow Wilson avenue. 
LANSING, 


HANNA PIG IRON 


BRANDS: 


Buffalo Detroit 
Susquehanna 


GRADES: 


Foundry 
Malleable 


Silvery 
Ferro-Silicon 


MICH. — Chrisman 
Lansing, has been awarded general con- 
tract for alterations to factory building 
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THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
New York 


Buffalo Detroit 


Philadelphia 


Boston 
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Co., 


here for Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


PONTIAC, MICH.—yYellow Truck & 
Coach Mfg. Co., Pontiac, has let general 
contract for an addition to its factory 
to Darin & Armstrong Inc., Detroit. 


Illinois 


BUSHNELL, ILL.—City plans construc- 
tion of light and power plant addition. 


CHICAGO—White Cap Co., manufac- 
turer of metal products, will build a 
$100,000 addition to its plant at Central 
and Bloomingdale ave., in the Keeney in- 
dustrial district. 


CHICAGO—Great Lakes Carbon Corp., 
910 South Michigan avenue, will soon 
take bids for erection of carbon plant, 
estimated to cost $500,000. 


Indiana 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—City plans con- 
structing electric light plant addition to 
cost $125,000 or more with equipment. 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Fort Wayne 
Tool Die & Engineering Co., W. A. Mayer, 
manager, plans to erect plant addition, 
costing $110,000, with equipment. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Owner, care of L. R. 
White Jr., architect, 10 West Chase street, 
will build two-story, 40 x 80-foot fac- 
tory addition. Estimated cost $45,000. 


Georgia 


MACON, GA.—Wiedeman & Singleton, 
Candler building, Atlanta, Ga., engineers, 
will have plans ready about Dec. 18 for 
construction of waterworks improvements 
for city, to cost approximately $250,000 


Mississippi 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS.—J. M. Roberts 
Lumber Co. is rebuilding mill at cost of 
$40,000, including machinery and equip- 
ment. 


West Virginia 


POINT PLEASANT, W. VA.—War De- 
partment, Washington, has tentatively 
Selected site here for construction of TNT 
plant, to be built and operated by private 
firms but under control of the United 
States Army, and to be known as the 
West Virginia Ordnance Works. 





Missouri 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. — Con- 
tinental Can Co., C. C. Conway, chairman 
of the board, 1400 Guinotte street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., plans construction of plant. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Springfield Trail- 
er Co., H. F. Fellows, secretary, is remod- 
eling its plant and installing new equip- 
ment, at cost of about $40,000. 





Wisconsin 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Ben Sadoff Iron 
& Metal Co. is erecting a plant to press 
steel shavings and metal scrap _ into 
briquettes. Approximate cost $30,000. 


Texas 


BROWNWOOD, TEX.—City will make 
waterworks improvements costing $320,- 
000, including 500,000-gallon elevated 
tank. Julian Montgomery, Littlefield 
building, Austin, Tex., engineer. 


DAINGERFIELD, TEX. — Texas Iron, 
Steel & Coke Co., W. W. Lynch, 1920 
West Colorado street, Dallas, Tex., di- 
rector, has selected tentative sites for 
location of proposed $33,000,000 iron and 
steel mill, and is awaiting approva: by 
OPM. (Noted Nov. 24). 


HOUSTON, Tex. — War Department, 
Washington, will build plant here for 
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TOOL STEEL PROGRESS 


Since 1774 


WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS, Inc. 


New York—Chicago—Boston—Detroit— Toronto 














FIRTH-STERLING 


TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKEESPORT, PA. 
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Write for Catalogue 
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STANLEY 


Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP STEEL 


HOT ROLLED — COLD ROLLED 


SPECIAL CARBON — ALLOYS 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
THIS VALUABLE 


in One of the World's Largest Builders of Are Welders 
WUELULS srotnens co. Box st-1211 TROY. OHIO 
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Round — Flat — Shapes 
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Also Wire Screen Cloth 
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Over 40 years in 








Shipment via boast, truck or any railroad. 
one location. 


ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























@ 200 Pages 6x9 
e 45 Illustrations 
e 4 Tables 
e 7 Charts 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 


Note: Orders for delivery in 
Ohio add 3% for compulsory 
Sales Tax. 


December 15, 1941 


HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. SPOWERS JR. 


IVES full and carefully reasoned explanations of the why 
and wherefore of galvanizing. 
processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large 
number of diagrams and photographs. 


Highly recommended to the man on the kettle, the designer of 
galvanizing plants, the metallurgist, as well as to those who zinc 
coat steel commodities and containers, etc. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Book Department, Penton Building, Cleveland, O. 





All the latest methods and 
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plans two steam electric generating 


plants. 


California 


LOS ANGELES—Contract will soon be 
awarded for construction of an aluminum 
extrusion plant on Western avenue, south 
of 190th street, here, for Bohn Aluminum 
& Brass Corp., 1400 Lafayette building, 
Detroit. Cost estimated at $1,753,000. 
Plant will be operated by the Bohn cor- 
poration as agent for Defense Plant 
Corp. 


manufacture of gun tubes, to be known 
as Dickson Gun Plant 


MARSHALL, TEX.—OPM, Washington, 
has approved and recommended to De- 
fense Plant Corp. construction of a $50,- 
000,000 TNT plant, on Caddo Lake, neat 
here 

QUITMAN, TEX.—City, H. V. Puckett, 
mayor, plans electric generating and dis- 
tribution system, including generating 
machinery and equipment, auxiliaries, 
switchboard, transformers, etc. Albert 
C. Moore & Co,, 2404 Smith-Young tower, 
San Antonio, Tex., consulting engineer. LOS ANGELES—West Coast Machine 
& Tool Co., 1010 North McCadden place, 
has been organized by Harry Bassett and 


B. G. Bassett. 
LOS ANGELES—Ace Metal & Machin- 


Iowa 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Light & 


Iowa Electric 


Power Co,, Security building, 


tot/S FOR 
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ECIALISTS 
@ The Hallden Automatic Flattening and Cutting Machine operates efficiently 


on cold rolled and cold hot rolled metal, either light or heavy gauge. Shears 
for every product in steel and non-ferrous metals comprise our entire line. 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE CO. 





THOMASTON 
CONN. 


jineerir Warren, Ohio 


Associated Compan The Wean E 
W. H. A. Robertson & Company 





When a wire rope fails, 
the equipment on which 
it is used is tempo- 
rarily out of business, 


Ny be suitable for all purposes, 


1 )) Sagan 


Round Strand and 
Flattened Strand con- 


| \ 
HERSEES: 
WIRE ROPE structions — all of 


which are available in 


(iti either the Standard or Pre- 


production stops, 
time is lost and labor 
is wasted... The best 
recommendation for 
‘““HERCULES”’ (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope is its ‘ a “tt 6 
performance record, by 
which it continues to make and hold 


se formed type... If you will 
tell us how you use Wire 
Rope, we shall be glad to 
suggest the construction and type we 
consider best for your conditions. 





triends — year after year... In orderto 


Made of Acid Open-Hearth Steel Wire 


MADE OWLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CoO. 


££ ROFE MARKERS st SMED 145 


S909 KENNERLY AVENUE 

520 Fourth Street 
914 N. W. 14th Avenue 
3410 First Avenve South 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


9O West Street 
810 W. Washington Bivd 
1554 Wazee Street 
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ery Corp., 2308 Santa Fe avenue, has been 
organized by E. Brodie. 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF.—Adei 
Precision Products Corp. will start work 
immediately on construction of a fac- 
tory building, with 40,000 square feet of 
floor space, at 10737 Vanowen street, 
costing $75,000. 


Washington 


PUGET SOUND, WASH.—Puget Sound 
navy yard, Commander R. E. Thomas, 
public works officer, will take bids Jan. 
7 for foundry and pattern shop, 61 x 121 
feet and 100 x 156 feet at Keyport naval 
torpedo station. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Inland Truck & 
Diesel Co., 1229 First avenue, has plans 
by A. W. Crowley, 1115 Thirteenth 
street, for erection of one-story, 125 x 
142-foot warehouse, Cost $45,000. 


Canada 

GALT, ONT.—Canada Machinery Corp., 
19 Concession street, has completed plans 
and will start work soon on one-story 
plant addition to cost, with equipment, 
about $30,000. 

KITCHENER, ONT.-——Goodrich Rubber 
Co., 252 King street, has had plans pre- 
pared by Prack & Prack, architects, 36 
James street South, Hamilton, Ont., and 
will let contracts for plant addition to 
cost about $50,000. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. — Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd., Park street, 
has let general contract to A. W. Robert- 
son, 57 Bloor street West, Toronto, Ont., 
for erection of carriage shop to cost 
$500,000 with equipment. 


SCARBORO TOWNSHIP, ONT.—Plans 
are being prepared for addition to filtra- 
tion plant, including new filters, pumps, 
etc., for Public Utilities Commission, 1660 
Kingston road. James, Proctor & Red- 
fern, 36 Toronto street, Toronto, Ont., 
consulting engineers. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Sully Brass Found- 
ry, 7 Wabash avenue, has let general 
contract to D. J. Benham, 351 Winder- 
mere avenue, for erection of two-story 
plant addition to cost $25,000, equip- 
ment extra. 


TORONTO, ONT. James Morrison 
Brass Mfg. Co. Ltd., 276 King street 
West, maker of valves, pumps, etc., will 
build plant addition, 50 x 175 feet to cost, 
with equipment, about $100,000. Bids are 
being received by Murray Brown, archi- 
tect, Confederation Life building, Toronto. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Kodak Co. 
Ltd., Mount Dennis, will build plant ad- 
dition and install new equipment to cost 
about $20,000. 

WINDSOR, ONT. — Canadian Motor 
Lamp Co. Ltd., 2429 Seminole street, has 
given general contract to Pigott Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Pigott building, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., for construction of shell case 
plant here, to cost about $500,000. De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply, Ot- 
tawa, H. H. Turnbull, secretary, is financ- 
ing the project. Ewart, Amer & Byam, 
Excelsior Life building, Toronto, engi- 
neers. 

HULL, QUE.—Hull Iron & Steel Found- 
ries, Montcalm street, is having plans 
prepared by Richars & Abra, architects, 
55 Metcalfe street, for addition to found- 
ry to cost, with equipment, about $60,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. of Canada Ltd., 2610 Bennet 
street, will build plant addition to be 
equipped for production of nails and 
tacks. 

VILLE ST. LAURENT, QUE.—Robert 
Mitchell Co. Ltd., 750 Belair avenue, 
metal fittings, brass goods, etc., has let 
general contract to Anglin Norcross Corp. 
Ltd., 892 Sherbrooke street West, Mon- 
treal, Que., for construction of plant ad- 
dition to cost $250,000. 
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Macklin Wheels Are Uniform 


Uniform grinding wheels must be care- 
fully formed to size, shape and weight 
by skilled workmen on powerful hydrau- 
lic presses. Macklin grinding wheels will 
Protect Your Production because ingre- 
dients of each and every wheel are 
weighed to exact grams. Balance is 
rigidly controlled by scientific dis- 
tribution of the mix in the forming 
molds. Pressures are expertly meas- 
ured by experienced craftsmen read- 
ing accurate gauges. ~ ~ w Result— 
Uniform Grinding Wheels by Macklin. 


Ask for Macklin Engineering Service 


MACKLIN COMPANY. 


Manufacturers of GRINDING WHEELS — JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Distributors in all principal cities 


Sales Offices: — Chicago - New York - Detroit - Pittsburgh - Cleveland - Cincinnati - Milwaukee — Philadelphia 
December 22, 1941 
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Che Bill of Rights 


AMENDMENT I 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


AMENDMENT II 
\ well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

AMENDMENT III 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without the consent of the owner, nor 
in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


AMENDMENT IV 
The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 

AMENDMENT V 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service, in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall he be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 


AMENDMENT VI 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


AMENDMENT VII 
In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of law of the United States than according to the rules of the common law. 


AMENDMENT VIII 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted. 

AMENDMENT IX 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

AMENDMENT X 
The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 


These ten simply worded guarantees of our personal liberty 
are the things for which we are producing and fighting today. 
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